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Introduction 


Part I of the course told the story of the childhood 
of the poet Horace (full name: Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus) in Venusia, a town in the remote south of 
Italy. Born in 65 Bc, he was a very clever child, 
and at the beginning of Part II his father, Flaccus, 
took him to Rome so that he might have the best 
education available at the school of Orbilius. He 
spent seven years in Rome where he became 
friends with Marcus Cicero, the son of the great 
orator and statesman. After leaving Orbilius’ 
school he went on to a rhetorical school. While he 
was there, Julius Caesar was murdered (15 March 
44 Bc); in the ensuing chaos, when civil war 
threatened, Flaccus decided to send Quintus to 
Athens to study philosophy and himself returned 
to Venusia to look after his family. 

In Athens, where Quintus studied under 
Theomnestus, the head of the Academy, he again 
met Marcus Cicero, who was studying at the other 
university of Athens, the Lyceum. In September 
44 Bc Brutus, the leader of the conspirators who 
had murdered Julius Caesar, arrived in Athens; he 
attended lectures on philosophy and made friends 
with many of the students, whom he persuaded to 
accompany him to Macedonia (north Greece) 
where he was assembling an army to resist Antony 
and Octavian, the adopted son of Julius Caesar. 
Amongst others who followed him to Macedonia 
was Marcus Cicero, 

Meanwhile Antony and Octavian had seized 
power in Rome and were murdering their enemies, 
amongst them Cicero, Marcus’ father, who had led 
the resistance of the senate against Antony. When 
Quintus heard this news, he decided that he too 
must join the army of Brutus. But before doing so, 
he visited Apollo's famous shrine at Delphi. This 
is where the story of Part III begins. 

Parts I and II contain a good deal of fiction, but 
in Part III the story is closely based on historical 
fact; we know much more about Horace’s life from 
the time he joined the army of Brutus, largely from 
what he says about himself in his poetry, and he is 
playing a part in well-known historical events. We 
give below a chronological chart which provides 
the framework of the story. 


SEs 


41? 


40? 


35 
33? 


31 


30 


Brutus arrives in Athens (September) 
Horace joins his army in Asia: he is made 
tribiinus militum; the two battles of 
Philippi (October, November) in which 
Horace commands a legion: Brutus and 
Cassius are defeated and commit suicide 
Horace returns to Italy to find that the 
family farm has been confiscated and his 
family have disappeared; he goes to 
Rome; he is appointed clerk in the 
Treasury; he begins to write poetry; he 
becomes friends with Virgil 

Virgil introduces Horace to Maecenas, 
who admits him to the circle of his friends 
Horace publishes his first book of Satires 
Maecenas gives Horace a farm in the 
Sabine hills 

Battle of Actium: Octavian defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra 

Octavian defeats Antony at Alexandria: 
Antony and Cleopatra commit suicide; 
Horace publishes the Epodes 


This was the last battle of the civil wars, 
which left Octavian master of the Roman 
world. He became known as Caesar 
Augustus, the first Roman emperor, and 
established a dynasty which was to last a 
hundred years. Horace meanwhile became 
one of the leading poets of the time and 
the friend not only of Maecenas and other 
important people but of the emperor 
himself. He died in 8 Bc and could 
proudly claim: 


exégi monumentum aere perennius . . . 
ex humili poténs 

(‘I have raised a monument more lasting 

than bronze . . . achieving power 

despite my humble beginnings’) 


Quintus Delphos visit 


Quintus Pompéiusque Delphés visérunt ut Quintus ‘age, Pompéi,’ inquit, ‘festinémus né 
Apollinis fanum (shrine) vidérent. (/est) s€rd adveniamus.’ 


Hi 


_ 


ar 


AN Vives 
viam sacram ascendérunt ut ad templum multi supplicés (suppliants) pré templo 
advenirent. expectabant ut dei Gracula acciperent. 
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Vocabulary 34 


Quintus Delphos visit 


soabeeeescsscssetistctss adjectives 

dubia: dupiave +f “doubt, hesitate quot? (indecl.)_ how many? 
sepsis seein! Sat oor frees placed, sited 
prospectum Se eo conjunctions ay 
Bocca ant . seep antequam —_—Ssobeeffore 
age, agite aitetettttt: come on! né + subjunctive rip iitl 
$3 ‘Srécalum, an. | oracle Manta ainsi i 
-:latus; Tateris; n. sehtatas side ; 

2 fata anton mo priest | 

dinicnhinitiind i ‘is necessary to . 
Quintus Delphds visit 

Quintus, ubi dé morte Cicer6nis audivit, valdé comm6Otus est. in 

Macedoniam festinare volébat ut cum Brito militaret mortemque 

patris amici sui vindicaret. sed antequam Athénis discessit, ‘vindicaret avenge 


Delphds visere cOnstituit, ut Apollinis notissimum fanum vidéret, 
qu6 hominés ex omnibus partibus orbis terrarum veniébant ut dei 
dracula peterent. 

itaque amicum quendam némine Pompéium petivit et ‘Pompéi,’ 
inquit, ‘visne mécum venjre ut Delphés visamus?” ille “certé’ inquit 
‘técum veniam. Delphids enim visere iamdidum cupid. iter quam 
celerrimé incipiamus.’ Quintus ‘ad Theomnéstum’ inquit ‘statim 
eamus eumque valére iubedmus. Cras iter incipiémus.’ 
Theomné€stum in tablind invénérunt librum legéntem. ille 
propositum edrum laudavit e6sque monuit ut omnia diligenter 
spectarent. 

itaque posterd dié Athénis discessérunt. primum contendébant 
viis planis réctisque, sed quarto dié iter difficilius fi bat; collés 
ascendébant et mox in montés inigrunt; némini occurrébant nisi 
pastdribus qui gregés dé montibus agébant paucisque viat6ribus 
qui Delphis redibant. 

subit6 Delphos prospexérunt, in latere montis sitds inter duds 
rupés ingentés, quae in limine sdlis occidentis fulgébant. paulisper 
stabant taciti, maiestate loci commOti. 4 sinistra ad campum 
déspexérunt procul iacentem, 4 dextera montés abrupti ad caelum 
surgébant; in medid fanum Apollinis ad latera montis adhaerébat. 

tandem Quintus ‘age,’ inquit, ‘festinémus, né nox ndbis incidat 
antequam advénerimus.’ s6l occiderat cum Delphés advénérunt; 
cénavérunt in parva caup6na sia were ag dormivérunt. 

posterd dié Pompéius Quinté excitat6 ‘age, Quinte,’ inquit, 


fanum shrine 


iamdidum for a long time now 


prépositum intention, plan 


planis flat 


pastoribus shepherds; gregés flocks 


riipés rocks; fulg@bant were shining 


abrupti sheer 
adhaerébat clung to 


CHAPTER 34 


‘collem ascendamus ut templum Apollinis videamus.’ viam sacram 


lenté ascendérunt. ianuae templi apertae erant. a fronte hominés a fronte in front 

nonnilli sed@bant Pythiam exspectantés. mox Pythia ipsa 4 Pythiam the priestess of Apollo 

sacerddte adducta est, veste para indiita ramumque lauris mani indita dressed in, wearing 

geréns. in adytum déscendit. deinde murmura audita sunt ex adyt6. = ramum laura a branch of laurel 

sonantia; Pythia, 4 ded comméOta, 6raculum divinum édébat. adytum the inner shrine 

murmura désiérunt. Pythia ex adyt6 ascendit oculisque ad terram sonantia sounding, echoing 

démissis € templ6 tacita exiit. sacerd6s Graculum in tabula édébat was uttering 

scriptum supplici tradidit. ille tabulam summa reverentia acceptam _—_désiérunt ceased; démissis lowered 

perlégit deOque gratias égit. supplici to the suppliant 
Quintus, hanc caerim6niam tam veterem spectans, penitus caerimOniam ceremomy 

commOtus est. ad statuam Apollinis, quae in ultima parte templi penitus deeply 

stabat, sé vertit; mantis ad caelum sustulit deumque Gravit ut 

propitius sibi esset. e6 ipsd tempore hoc scivit: poéta futiirus erat propitius favourable, propitious 


vatésque Apollinis. € templ6 tacitus exiit collemque cum Pompéid _futiirus erat was going to be 
déscendit. Prope viam erat fons Castalius, Apollini Misisque sacer. _vatés prophet 
Quintus constitit aquamque bibit. 


The Castalian spring 


The Shining Rocks 


CHAPTER 34 


where he was destined to live honoured by 
many men’. Two great cliffs 1,000 feet high, 
which Quintus sees gleaming in the sunset, 
tower behind the site. They are called the 
Shining Rocks. 

The myth says that when Apollo first came 
to Delphi, he killed Python, the monstrous 
dragon who kept guard there. Hence he was 
called ‘Pythian’ Apollo, and his Delphic 
prophetess was called the Pythia. According to 
a poem of the sixth century Bc, Apollo declared 
about Delphi: 


Here | intend to build a very beautiful 
temple to give oracles to men who will 
always bring sacrifices to this place; and all 
who dwell in the fertile Peloponnese and all 
who dwell in Europe and throughout the sea- 
girt islands will consult it. I wish to give to 
all of them unerring advice, making 
prophecies inside the rich temple. 


The temple of Apollo 


According to legend, Zeus had sent two eagles from opposite ends 
of the sky and they had met at Delphi. Thus the ancient Greeks 
regarded it as the centre of the world. Apollo's wish was fulfilled. 
This holy spot was held in special reverence throughout the 
Mediterranean countries and the oracle was questioned on many 
religious matters, both important and unimportant. Apollo told his 
original priests that they would know the will of the immortals. 
The oracle could not alter the future, but it did reveal what the gods 
were going to bring about. 

Apollo’s priestess would give replies, apparently inspired by 
the god. It is true that some of her responses were ambiguous or 
misleading. There is the famous story of how Croesus, the king of 
Lydia, consulted the oracle about whether he should invade Persia. 
‘If Croesus crosses the river Halys,’ came the reply, ‘he will destroy 
a mighty empire.’ Croesus did indeed cross the Halys, only to suffer 
a calamitous defeat. It was his own empire that was destroyed. 

More often, however, the oracle gave matter-of-fact answers to 
matter-of-fact questions. One old man who wanted children 
received the response: 


You are late looking for your family: 
but fit a new hook to an old plough-tree. 


The old man was encouraged by this down-to-earth piece of 
advice, and married a young wife who later bore him two sons. 
Even oracles which were apparently riddles could make perfect 
sense. When the Persian hordes were descending on Athens in 
480 Bc, the Athenian general Themistocles interpreted the oracle’s 


10 


Quintus Delphos visit 


Delphi 


promise ‘that the wooden wall only shall not fail’ as meaning that 
her wooden ships would save Athens. Sure enough, she won a 
great naval victory at Salamis. 

The site of ancient Delphi remains one of 
the most impressive and atmospheric in 
Greece. The sanctuary was a kind of Greek 
United Nations and the various states 
competed with each other in putting up 
splendid buildings to add to their own 
prestige. The treasury of the Athenians, for 
example, is a superb architectural miniature. 
The site is dominated, however, by three 
buildings: the massive temple of Apollo; the 
fine stadium, where the Pythian games were 
held every four years; and the theatre. From 
the theatre there is a breathtaking view over 
the temple to the gorge beneath with its vast 
olive groves and the mountains beyond. 

You can still see the Castalian spring where 
all who came to consult the oracle purified 
themselves. The Roman poets believed that its 
waters gave poetic inspiration. 


The treasury of the Athenians 


You, your. family or your school have a problem. You go to 
Delphi to. consult the oracle. Describe what happens. 


| Chapter 35 Quintus militat 


magister ‘sedéte, pueri,’ inquit, ‘et tacéte.’ magister ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘fer mihi tuam tabulam,’ 
(magister pueris imperat ut sedeant et taceant.) (magister Quintum rogat ut tabulam sibi ferat.) 


magister ‘Decime,’ inquit, ‘ndli Iiliam vexare.’ Quintus ‘magister,’ inquit, ‘visne mé dimittere?’ 
(magister Decim6 imperavit né Iiliam vexaret.) (Quintus magistr6 persuasit ut sé dimitteret.) 


Quintus militat 


Vocabulary 35 


verbs adjectives 
cess6, cessare Lidle, lmger peritus, -a,-um+ gen. skilled in 
postuld, postulare I demand SaeVus, -a, -um savage 
vet6, vetare, vetui, vetitum L forbid, secundus, -a, -um second, following; 
order: not to favourable 
punid, pinire, pinivi, panitum:Epunish militaris, -e of soldiers, military 
NOUNS 5332. adverbs 
disciplina, -ae, f. learning; discipline, : forte by chance 
training =: omnind _—_ altogether, completely 


légatus legidnis legionary. commander riirsus = again 
tribiinus militum tribune of the:soldiers 


Maya preposition 
sEtOM. fin ‘ easbigshecttcsce sub + acc, up to; (of time) towards 
tergum, +i, n. back 
scitum, -i, n. shield: :::; conjunction 
opus, operis, n. work; military -work, dodnec until 
fortification: - 


Quintus militat 


meridié nautae navem solvérunt. ventus secundus erat, et sub 

noctem Délum advénérunt, insulam parvam, ubi natus erat deus natus erat was born 
Apoll6. Quintus monumenta visere volébat magistrumque rogavit 

né navem solveret d6nec rediisset. cum in terram exiisset, 


The stone lions of Delos 


20 


25 
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CHAPTER 35 


The Harbour Street, Ephesus 


festinavit cum Pompéi6 ut locum sacrum spectaret ubi Apollo natus 
erat. cum omnia spectavissent, s6l Occiderat; cOnstituérunt igitur in 
terra pernoctare. postridié cum primum in navem rediissent, pernoctire to spend the night 
magister nautis imperavit ut ndvem solverent. 
reliquum iter sine casi cOnfectum est. tertiG dié litus Asiae 
cOnspexérunt meridiéque ad portum Ephesi advénérunt. Quintus 
Pompéiusque in urbem festinavérunt et, cum in foro sedérent, militi 
cuidam occurrérunt qui cum Brito militabat. el persuasérunt ut sé 
ad exercitum diceret. sine mora iter iniérunt et sub vesperem ad 
castra advénérunt. cum castra intravissent, miles eds ad centuridnem 
daxit et ‘hi iuvenés’ inquit “Athénis vénérunt ut cum Brit6 militent.’ 
ille eis imperavit ut sécum in principia legidnis venirent. cum principia (n. pl.) headquarters 
centuri6 eds in principia dixisset, tribinum militum cOnspexérunt 
nomine Rtfum, qui forte eis notus erat. ille eds hilariter salitavit; 
‘erg6 vGs quoque’ inquit ‘vénistis ut ndbiscum militétis? vos ducam 
ad légatum legi6nis.’ légatus eds cOmiter excépit; ‘Rufus’ inquit ‘vOs _ excépit received 
curabit; cras v6s ad imperat6rem dticam.’ 
postridié Rifus eis ante licem excitatis imperavit ut ad leégatum 
festinarent; ille eds ad Britum dixit, qui multa eds rogavit. tandem 


‘juvenés priidentés’ inquit ‘vidémini et strénui. v6s in exercitum vidémini you seem; strénui energetic 


meum accipiam.’ ad légatum sé vertit: ‘mitte hos iuvenés’ inquit ‘ad 
légatum decimae legiOnis. impera ei ut eds ciiret disciplinamque 
militarem doceat.’ haec dixit edsque dimisit. 

légatus decimae legiOnis eGs tristis inspexit. ‘ergd’ inquit 
‘Athénis vénistis? in Académia philosophiae studébatis? nunc 
militare vultis? di immortalés! mox non exercitum habébimus sed 
scholam philosophGérum. Rife, diic hés iuvenés ad Licilium; 


impera ei ut aliquid disciplinae eds doceat.’ aliquid disciplinae some(thing of) 


discipline 


14 


uw 


Quintus militat 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cum Quintus Pompéiusque Ephesum advénissent, quémodo 
exercitum Briti invénérunt? 

2 cum centuri6 eds in principia legiGnis diixisset, quem 
cOnspexérunt? 

3 cir Britus eds in exercitum suum accépit? 

4 quodmodo eés accépit légatus decimae legidnis? 


Licilius Quintum ad disciplinam militarem instituit Instituit introduces to 
Translate the first paragraph and answer the questions on the rest 


Rifus Quintum Pompéiumque ad Licilium dixit. ille centuri6 erat, 


vir fortis, disciplinae militaris diti peritus. milités pigrds saevé pigrds lazy 
puniébat; ab eis appellatus est ‘céd6 alteram’; nam cum vitem in ‘céd6 alteram’ ‘give me another’ 
tergO militis frégerat, alteram postulabat et rirsus aliam. Quintus cum whenever; vitem vine staff 


Pompéiusque ad disciplinam militarem ab e6 celeriter institiiti sunt. 
téla iacere didicérunt, gladi6 ferire, opera construere. longa itinera 
faciébant arma sarcinamque ferentés. Liicilius numquam eds sarcinam pack 
quiéscere sivit; semper eis imperabat né cessarent. illi numquam 
tam fessi fuerant. 

vicésim6 dié Liicilius, cuius mGs erat reprehendere, eds laudavit: _ vicésimé twentieth 
‘juvenés,’ inquit, ‘ndn omnin6 initilés estis. aliquid disciplinae reprehendere to criticize 
militaris didicistis. itaque ad légatum eamus. v6s ei commendabd.’ _iniitilés useless 

cum Licilius eds ad légatum diixisset, ille eGs tristis inspexit: 
‘ergO’ inquit ‘disciplinam militarem 
iam didicistis? viginti diébus 
milités facti estis? vidébimus. 
interea Britus mihi imperavit ut vGs 
in meam legidnem accipiam. 
Licilius vGbis dicet quid facere 
débeatis. ite nunc et officia 
diligenter perficite.’ deinde eds 
benignius aspiciéns, ‘sine dubid’ 
inquit ‘fortés v6s praebébitis et 
diligentés, et mox milités fiétis 
decima legidne digni.’ cum haec 
dixisset, eds dimisit. 


cedo alteram 
1 How did Lucilius’ behaviour towards Quintus and Pompeius 
change on the twentieth day? (2] 
2 What did he say to them? [4] 


3 When Lucilius took them to the legionary commander, how did 
the latter react at first? Did he think they were now fully trained? [2 + 2] 


4 How did he encourage them? [3] 
5 Write short character sketches of Lucilius and the legionary 
commander. [4+ 3] 


CHAPTER 35 


THE ROMAN ARMY - | 


By the beginning of the first century Bc the Roman army had 
become a professional body, open to any citizen who was willing 
to serve for payment. Soldiers would undertake to join for sixteen 
(later for twenty) years. They swore an oath of allegiance to their 
general, who for his part promised to give them land when they 
retired, and so there was a great danger that the soldiers would put 
loyalty to an individual before their duty to the state. 

The largest unit of the army was the legion. This would number 
6,200 at full strength but normally the total would be anything 
between 3,000 and 6,000. The legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
which were made up of six centuries of eighty to one hundred men 
each. 

The army commanders were usually ex-praetors or ex-consuls. 
These senior magistrates held imperium, i.e. the right to command 
an army. Their tent, the praetorium, would be placed in the middle 
of the camp. Each legion was commanded by a /égatus who would 
be aided by six tribiini, usually young men of aristocratic birth. 
The legate and the tribunes were the higher-ranking officers. 

The backbone of the army was provided by the centurions, 
They were the equivalent of the sergeants in a modern army. 
Unlike the tribunes, they were long-term professional soldiers. 
There were sixty of these, with six of them commanding each of 
the ten cohorts. They were carefully graded in authority and every 
centurion’s ambition was to become primus pilus, the senior 
centurion of the first cohort and therefore of the whole legion. The 
centurions were key figures, responsible for discipline among the 
common soldiers. They had the right to flog their men, a right 
mercilessly enforced by Lucilius in our story, and carried a rod to 
symbolize this. Other officers were the optid, the centurion’s 
second-in-command, and the tesserdrius, who was responsible for 
the watchword. 

The legionary soldier wore a linen vest and over that a woollen 
tunic which reached almost to his knees. He placed on top of this a 
leather doublet, with plates of metal, if he could afford them, 
loosely fitted to it with thongs. He had a brown cloak which could 
be used as a blanket when necessary. He wore heavy hobnailed 
sandals, had his hair cut extremely short and was always clean- 
shaven since a beard would offer a handhold to the enemy. 

On the battlefield he wore a crested helmet (made of leather 
and later of metal) and a curving shield (sci#tum) made of wood 
and covered with leather. This was four feet long and two and a 
half feet wide, strengthened by a rim of metal and a bronze or iron 
boss in the middle. The shield left the right leg uncovered, and so 
the soldier would protect it with a metal greave. 

He fought with a sword, two javelins and sometimes a dagger. 
The sword was short and wide, about two feet long, two-edged and 
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A legion charges 
well adapted to hand-to-hand fighting. The javelins were about 
seven feet in length. Made of wood with a two-foot head of iron, 
they would be thrown at a range of about thirty yards. The metal 
head was often joined to the shaft with a wooden pin which 
snapped on impact and made the weapon useless, to prevent the 
enemy picking up the javelins and throwing them back at the 
Romans. 

The soldier on the march carried in his pack and on his back 
not only his personal gear and clothing but also tools for 
pitching camp and stakes for forming a palisade, cooking 
utensils and food for several days. His wheat ration 
counted as part of his pay and he had to grind it himself. 
His drink was more like vinegar than wine. 

It was a tough life but it produced a superbly 
disciplined and effective army. 


From Trajan’s column 


Imagine that you are a Roman soldier drawn up with 
the enemy advancing on you. Describé What happens. 


Discounting changes in equipment and technology, 
what similarities can you find between the Roman 
legionary soldier and the modern infantryman? 


What is going on here? 


i| 


Scintilla desperat 


Scintilla in casa sed@bat cum tabellarius Scintilla ndn morata est sed epistolam statim 
ingressus est epistolamque ei tradidit. perlégit. 


Wee ana — 


Flaccus iam ad agrum profectus erat, sed cum Flaccus ux6rem consdlari cénabatur. dé Quinti 
clam6rés uxGris audivisset, celeriter regressus est. epistola dit loquébantur. 


NB The verbs in bold are deponent: see vocabulary. 
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Vocabulary 36 

deponent verbs 

these are passive in form but active in meaning; learn the following common deponent verbs: 
present infinitive perfect 

Ist (like paror) conor conari conatus sum Itry 
cénsdlor consolari consdlatus sum I comfort 
moror morari moratus sum I delay 

2nd (like moneor) vereor veréri veritus sum I fear 
videor vidéri visus sum Iseem 

3rd (like regor) labor labi lapsus sum I slip, fall 
loquor loqui lociitus sum I speak, say 
proficiscor —_ proficisci profectus sum I set out 
sequor sequi secitus sum I follow 

4th (like audior) orior oriri ortus sum larise 

mixed (like capior) morior mori mortuus sum Idie 
patior pati passus sum I suffer 
égredior égredi égressus sum I go out 
ingredior ingredi ingressus sum I go into 
progredior _ prégredi prdgressus sum I advance 
regredior regredi regressus sum I go back 


(the last four are compounds of gradior, gradi, gressus 


writ 
that 


sum I step; compare gradus, -iis a step) 


‘tenee 


tiene 


Scintilla déspérat 

omnés Venusini valdé anxii fiébant. cotidié niintii peidrés Roma Venusini the people of Venusia 

afferébantur; réspiiblica in bellum civile labébatur, sicut Flaccus 

praedixerat. praedixerat had foretold 
Scintilla in casa sed@bat cum tabellarius ingressus epistolam ei _tabellrius postman 

tradidit. signum continué frégit epistolamque celeriter perlégit; 

terrore commota ululavit. Flaccus iam ad agrum profectus erat sed _ululvit shrieked 


cum clamores uxOris audivisset, ad casam recurrit. ingressus ‘quid 
passa es, carissima?’ inquit. illa ‘6 mi vir, Quintus Athénis 
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discessit; Britum in Asiam seciitus est.’ Flaccus ‘quid dicis, 
carissima?’ inquit; ‘num vult militare filius noster?’ illa ‘libertatem 
populi ROmani défendit, ut dicit; 6 diem nigrum! 6 di immortalés, 
servate filium nostrum. 6 Flacce, Decimum arcesse; ille nds 
adiuvabit.’ 
Flaccus ‘Quintus n6n iam puer est,’ inquit, ‘sed vir fortis et 
bonus; officium suum perficere débet. ndn possumus eum 
prohibére libertatem populi ROmani contra tyrannds défendere. 
sed, si tibi placet, Decimum arcessam ut rem ei propOnamus.’ 
Flaccus ad Decimi aedés festinavit. occurrit ei Brundisium 
profectiiré sed ei persuasit ut secum Venusiam rediret. casam profectiiré about to set out 
ingressi Scintillam ibertim flentem invénérunt. Decimus ad eam abertim copiously, in floods 
accessit et ‘ndli flére, Scintilla,’ inquit; ‘Quintus sine dubid mox 
Athénas regressus in Académia iterum studébit. bellum non dii 
gerétur. Quintus tamen impriidéns est, si Briit6 sé coniiinxit; 
Ant6nius enim militiae peritissimus est cOpiasque melidrés habet. 
cum Caesaris percuss6rés vicerit, sine dubid rempiblicam percussOrés assassins 
restituet. nunc reipiiblicae opus est vird forti qui pacem civibus restituet will restore 
reddet. ego ipse Brundisium iam profectirus sum ut Antonii 
exercitui mé coniungam.’ 
Flaccus, cum haec audivisset, sé continére n6n poterat. ‘quid continére to restrain 
dicis, perfide?’ inquit; ‘ti in animé habés in exerciti illius tyranni perfide traitor! 
militare? nihilne ciiras dé libertate? abi! ndli unquam postea in 
hanc casam ingredi.’ 
Decimus sé vertit et tacitus €gressus est. Flaccus ad Scintillam 
accessit et conabatur eam cdns6lari. illa tamen flére non désiit; 
‘quot mala patiémur!’ inquit; ‘civés cum civibus, patrés cum filiis 
pugnabunt. quot matrés filids suds ligébunt! saeviet Mars impius lagébunt will mourn for 
totum per orbem terrarum.’ haec lociita ad terram cecidit, saeviet Mars Mars (god of war) will 
exanimata. rage; exanimiata in a faint 


A scene of fighting from Trajan's column 
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Scintilla desperat 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir Venusini anxii fiébant? 

2 cir tam commOta erat Scintilla? 

3 qudmodo cdnatus est Decimus Scintillam consolari? 
4 cir Flaccus Decim6 tam iratus erat? quid ei dixit? 


Fabella: Quintus Pompéiusque ad disciplinam militarem 
instituuntur 


Personae: Licilius, Pompéius, Quintus 
intrant Quintus Pompéiusque currentés; sarcinds gravissimas 
ferunt et sciita et gladids. sequitur Liicilius. 

Licilius: festindte, iuvenés; ndn iam philosophiae in Académia 
studétis. currite. 

Pompéius: non longius currere possum. 

Licilius: cdnsistite! 

Quintus (anhéldns): quinque milia passuum iam cucurrimus, 
Licili; c6nfecti sumus. sub arbore sedeamus paulisper 
et quiéscamus. 

arma in terra dép6nunt sedentque sub arbore. 

Licilius: iam satis quiévistis, iuvenés. surgite. nOn tempus est 
morari. ecce, hostés in nds progrediuntur. nonne eds 
vidétis? in illa silva sé célant. 

Pompéius: quid dicis, Licili? nillds host€s vides. 

Licilius: hostés célati sunt. cavéte, né in insidias cadatis. quid 
facere débétis? 

Quintus: débémus expl6rat6rés praemittere cautéque progredi, 
gladiis strictis. 

Licilius: euge, Quinte. explorat6rés praemittite, né improvisi 
capiamini, cautéque procédite. 

Quintus cauté progreditur gladium vibrans. Pompéius sequitur, 
parvd voce murmurans. 


Pompéius: quam stultus est hic lidus! Liicilius insanit; cOnatur nds 
labore cdnficere. 


ubi ad silvam adveniunt, Quintus maxima voce clamat 
virgultaque gladio ferit. 

Quintus: ecce, Licili. hostem occidi; reliqui figérunt. 

Pompéius: ecce, Licili. vulneratus sum; morior. 

Licilius: cdnsistite, iuvenés. redite ad mé. curre, Pompéi. ndld 
alteram vitem in terg6 tuo frangere. 

Quintus Pompéiusque ad Litcilium currunt. 

Licilius: satis lisistis, iuvenés. nOn omnin6 indtilés estis. tironés 
peidrés vidi, rard tamen. ad castra rededmus ut légato 
vés commendem. iam dextrd pede contendite. 6 Quinte, 
sinistrd pede profectus es. eheu! numquam miles fiés. 


sarcinas packs 


anhélans panting 


insidias ambush, trap 


exploratérés scouts 
gladiis strictis with swords drawn 
euge good!; imprévisi off your guard 


vibrans brandishing 


virgulta (n. pl.) undergrowth 


vitem vine staff 


iniitilés useless; tirénés recruits 
raré seldom, not often 
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THE ROMAN ARMY - 2 


A Roman army would generally cover fifteen to twenty miles in a 
day when it was on the move. This meant that it would take about 
fifty-four days to march from Rome to the Channel ports. 
However, far greater distances could be achieved in forced 
marches if necessary. 

An army would have to create a temporary camp every evening 
when it was on the move. The soldiers would dig a ditch (fossa) 
around a square site and pile up the displaced earth behind the 
ditch to form a mound (agger) and a rampart (vdllum). They would 
build a palisade, made up of the stakes they took with them on the 
march, on top of this. (They would each carry a spade and two or 
three stakes.) 


= oe oe nal: 


The general’s tent (praetdrium) was, as we have seen in the last 
chapter, at the centre of the camp, where the main thoroughfares 
from north to south and from east to west met. Here the standards 
(signa) and the treasury of the legions were stored, and young 
aristocrats, who were accompanying the general in order to gain 
practical experience of fighting, were quartered. The guaestorium, 
the quarters of the paymaster where hostages, prisoners and booty 
were kept, was next to the praetorium. On the other side of the 
praetorium was an open space called the forum. This was the 
centre of camp life. Here the general would deliver speeches to his 
men, give rewards and administer punishments. Here too 
makeshift shops would suddenly spring into existence. 

Now we come to the siege of an enemy town. 

When the Romans were confronted with a really strong town, 
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A Roman camp 


Scintilla desperat 
they would build vast earthworks to put the attackers on the 
same level as the defenders. Alternatively, huge wheeled 
towers could be pushed close to the enemy’s walls, 

hurling forth missiles of various kinds. Meanwhile 

the walls could be beaten down with a battering 
ram (ariés) or, if this made little impression, 
iron hooks could be used to tug at the 
masonry and dislodge it. The tormentum 
flung large boulders; the catapulta shot 
darts and arrows; the ballista hurled stones 
and wooden beams. 


Battering ram and tormentum 


A famous formation adopted by the Romans against a besieged 
town was the testiido (tortoise shell), The soldiers would advance 
to the walls with their shields locked together over their heads to 
protect themselves from missiles. They would then try to scale the 
walls with ladders. 
You have already read about a Roman triumph, the reward for a 
successful general. The valour of ordinary soldiers was rewarded 
with crowns, collars, bracelets and horse-trappings. On p. 166 we 
quote an inscription which tells us that a soldier called Silvanus 
won the lot! The most highly valued award was the civic crown 
(coréna civica), granted to soldiers who had saved a Roman 
citizen's life in battle. When those who had been given this humble From Trajan’s column 
crown of oak leaves entered a room, everyone present stood in 
respect. This is only one illustration of the great honour in which 
courage was held by the Romans. 


Imagine yourself in a walled town which 
is being attacked by the Romans. ,.. 
‘Describe what happens. ee ‘ 


What is going on here? 


Philipp! 


sdle oriente Quintus Pompéiusque surréxérunt armis inditis ad principia cucurrérunt. 
armaque induérunt. 


Brutus, militibus convocatis, 6ratidnem habuit. dratidne cdnfecta Britus milités dimisit. 


Notice the phrases in bold print; participial phrases independent of the structure of the rest of the 
sentence go into the ablative case. 
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Vocabulary 37 
verbs nouns 
cdgitd, cdgitare I think, reflect cladés, cladis, f. disaster 
praebed, praebére, corna, -iis, n. horn; wing of an 
praebui, praebitum 1 offer, provide army 
mé praebed I show myself SILL 
: £83 # adjective 
proelium committé 1 join battle 
interficid; interficere, puta Brain HH 
interféci, interfectum Till AAT 
Philippi 


aliquamdiii Briitus cum exercitii in Asia manébat dum milités sé 
exercébant et ad bellum sé parabant. Quintus plérisque proeliis 
aderat quae in Asia gessérunt. fortem sé praebuit et strénuum. in 
proelid quédam légatum legidnis servavit, qui summum in 
periculum vénerat. 

paucis post diébus, labdribus confectis, in contubernid 
quiéscébat cum opti6 intravit eique imperavit ut ad praetorium 
veniret. cum praet6rium anim6 trepid6 intravisset, Britus surréxit 
eumque cOmiter sallitavit. ‘salvé, Horati,’ inquit; ‘optimam famam 
dé t€ audivi; ndn modo fortiter pugnavisti sed légatum legidnis 
ipsum € pericul6 servavisti. constitui igitur t€ tribinum militum 
facere.” his dictis, Quintum dimisit. 


a» yi 


- 


t 
» ¥ 
‘ 


strénuum energetic 


contubernié his tent 

optié an orderly 

praetoérium the general's headquarters 
trepidé anxious 


An army on the march 
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postridié Britus, omnibus cOpiis convocatis, 6ratidnem habuit. 
in tribiinal ascendit militésque salitavit. ‘commilitinés,’ inquit, 
‘Antonius Octavianusque, hérédés tyranni, exercitii maximd 
colléct6, nds oppugnare parant. iam iter ad Graeciam iniérunt. 
necesse est ndbis in Graeciam contendere ut eis occurramus. itaque 
vos parate ad iter longum et labéridsum. hoc tamen meminerimus: 
cum vict6riam reportaverimus, libertate populd ROmAn6 restitiita, 
bella civilia cOnfecta erunt.’ 

milités Britd plausérunt et laeti ad iter sé paravérunt. paucis 
post diébus Briitus omnibus cum cépiis ad Graeciam profectus est. 
in itinere Cassius ei obviam iit cum duodecim legidnibus. sic 
Briitus Cassiusque dudbus exercitibus coniiinctis ex Asia in 
Graeciam contendérunt. 

Antonid Octaviandque prope Philippds occurrérunt. proelid 
commiss6, in dextrd cornd Briitus Octévianum vicit. in sinistrd 
Cassius victus est ab Ant6ni6 tantaque cladé accepta déspéravit et 
sé interfécit. Mars anceps fuerat; plirimi in campo occisi erant, 
inter quds légatus ipse decimae legidnis mortuus erat fortissimé 
pugnans. 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cum Quintus ad praetdrium arcessitus esset, 
quid ei dixit Briitus? 

2 ciir necesse erat in Graeciam contendere? 

3 proelid commiss6, quid égit Britus? quid égit 
Cassius? 

4 qudémodo sé gessit légatus decimae legiGnis? 


Britus vincitur 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions on the rest 


tribus post diébus Quintus ad praetérium vocatus est. Briitus 
tristior visus est quam antea sed Quintum cOmiter salitavit. 
‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘tribiinus militum factus té optimé gessisti atque in 
il]6 proelid exitiali summam praebuisti virtiitem. légat6 igitur 
decimae legidnis mortu6, té ipsum legini praeficid. mox proelium 
iterum committémus. deds 6rd ut rem melius geramus et hostibus 
victis libertatem populd ROman6 restituamus.’ 

Quintus é praetdrid Egressus n6n récta ad Pompéium rediit sed 
dé Briti verbis sdlus dit cégitabat. fidiicia Briti €latus est sed 
magnitidine tanti officii sollicitatus. 
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tribinal platform 
commilitidnés fellow soldiers 
hérédés heirs 


meminerimus let us remember 
reportaverimus we have won 
restitita restored 

plausérunt (+ dat.) applauded 


obviam iit (+ dat.) came to meet 
duodecim twelve 


Mars anceps fuerat the battle had 
been indecisive 


A Roman general addressing his troops 


exitiali deadly 


restitudmus we may restore 
récta straight 

fidiicid confidence, trust 
élatus est he was excited 
sollicitatus worried 


Philippi 


Philippi 


haud mult6 post Britus proelium committere codctus est. 
primum cOpiae eius hostés summa vi oppugnatds vicérunt; Quintus 
legionem decimam fortissimé dixit. sed mox Antdnius e6s repulit perrupté broken through 
et corn sinistr6 Briti perrupt6 totum exercitum circumdedit. illi circumdedit surrounded 
5 territi tergum vertérunt armisque abiectis ad castra sua fugiébant. 


1 How did Quintus feel when he was put in command 


of the legion? [4] 
2 When the second battle was joined how did Brutus’ 

forces fare at first? [3] 
3 How did Antony turn the tables on them? [3] 
4 What did Brutus’ men do? [3] 
5 What do you learn from this and earlier chapters 

about the character of Brutus? [4] 
BRUTUS AND CASSIUS 


Why had Brutus, Cassius and the other conspirators killed Julius 
Caesar? It was easy for them to say that they had done it to give 
Rome back the freedom it had lost through the dictatorship of one 
man. The proud descendant of the Brutus who had driven out the 
last king of Rome soon issued coins which linked the daggers of 
the Ides of March with the idea of republican /ibertas. But, as we 
have seen, the Roman mob, stirred up by Mark Antony, did not 
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view the assassination in this way. Brutus and Cassius were forced 
to flee from the city less than a month after they had killed the 
dictator. 

In fact, when the murderers of Caesar talked of freedom, they 
meant that they wanted to return power to the small number of 
families who dominated the state. Put like this, their cause does not 
appear so noble. In any case, the senate had shown that it was 
incapable of running the Roman state. Sooner or later one 
powerful man was going to take over. All the conspirators had 
achieved was to delay this. 

History has not passed a generous verdict on Cassius. In Julius 
Caesar, Shakespeare presents him as a near villain with ‘a lean and 
hungry look’, drawing a hesitant Brutus into the plot against 
Caesar. But Cassius, in whose character Shakespeare found 
generosity and warmth as well as villainy, was certainly sincere in 
his hatred of tyranny, and he was a resolute and experienced 
soldier as well. Brutus, his brother-in-law, would have done better 
if he had taken more of Cassius’ advice. 

Brutus, however, is the more obviously admirable character. He 
was a thinker rather than a man of action, and we have seen how 
he took a deep interest in philosophy when he was in Athens in 
44 Bc. He discussed philosophical matters with Theomnestus and 
Cratippus so eagerly that it seemed, even at this critical stage, that 
he was only interested in study. Yet he showed during this time in 
Athens that he could fire the young with enthusiasm for his 
political cause. He was especially pleased by young Marcus Cicero 
whom he praised highly. 

Brutus was a man who always thought he was in the right. But 
he was undoubtedly sincere. He wrote a book about virtiis, which 
means not just courage but all the qualities which make a good 
man. He possessed many of these himself, and he died for what he 
believed. 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Mark Antony a fine tribute 
to his enemy Brutus: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man!’ 
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Julius Caesar 


Cassius 


» Ps 


Brutus 


Oe leit-laetsm Quintus Athenas fugit 


Quintus sciit6d abiecté é proelid ad castra fiigit. 


Quintus comités sectitus in silvas cucurrit. poster6 dié Athénas profectiirus comités 
dormientés tristis inspexit. 


The captions introduce the future participle: irruptiri = about to break into; 
profectirus = about to set out. 
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Vocabulary 38 


Quintus Athénas fugit 
Quintus, cum Antonius Briiti corni sinistrum perripisset, sciitd 
abiect6, 4 campé6 fugit. € comitibus pauci hostibus adhiic resistébant; 
plirés cum Quint6 ad castra fugiébant, virtiitis immemorés. nihil 
curabant nisi ut quam primum ad castra pervenirent. 

in castris diram famam audivérunt. Brutus enim dé futiris 
déspérans in gladium suum incurrerat; mortuus erat. Quintus, hc 
audit6, penitus commdtus est. sed ndn tempus erat morari. hostés 
vallum ascénsUri erant; Quintus clam6rés eorum audire iam potuit. 
comités seciitus, qui ex altera parte castrérum effugiébant, in silvas 
cucurrit. 

Quintus comitésque cubuérunt, in silvis célati, diemque tristés 
exspectabant. Quintus dormire n6n poterat; sé sudsque vehementer 
reprehendit, quod imperat6rem prodidissent tergumque vertissent. 
imperat6re mortu6 quid iam factirus erat? caput saltem servaverat; 
félicior erat quam multi comitum, qui aut in campo mortui iacébant 
aut capti in maniis hostium vénerant. iam nihil cupiébat nisi domum 
redire et parentés iterum vidére; cOnstituit igitur Athénas slus 
contendere. 

sole oriente surréxit, Athénas profectiirus; comités aspexit adhiic 
dormientés. paulum dubitavit, deinde sdlus profectus est. viginti 
diés iter labéridsum faciébat; interdiii dormiébat in silvis célatus, né 
ab hostibus caperétur. noctii procédébat per vias désertas. aliquand6 
rusticis occurrébat, qui plérumque eum cOmiter accipiébant 
cibumque dedérunt. 
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perripisset had broken through 


penitus deeply 


reprehendit blamed 
caput saltem his life at least 


interdid in the day time 


plérumque usually 
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CHAPTER 38 


Quintus in Italiam redit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. Read the 
remainder in Latin several times until you understand it, then 
summarize what it says in your own words in English 


cum Quintus navem cOnscénsiirus esset, Theomnéstus eum 


complexus saccum argenti tradidit. ‘hoc argentum accipe,’ inquit; saccum a bag 

‘Olim mihi rependere poteris. iam valé et té cara. di t@ servent.’ dlim some time; rependere repay 

Quintus gratias ei acturus erat, sed ille haec lociitus sé verterat et di té servent may the gods preserve 
5 ad urbem festinabat. you 


nautae, iam navem solitiri, magistri signum exspectabant, qui 
Quint6 imperavit ut festinaret. ille ndvem vix cOnscenderat cum 


nautae finibus solitis in apertum mare rémigavérunt. mox vélis fainibus the ropes 
sublatis navis celeriter procédébat. itinere sine casi cdnfect6, rémigavérunt rowed 
10 quartd dié Brundisium advénérunt. vélis (n. pl.) sails 


Quintus statim profectus est ut domum quam primum adveniret. 
cum Venusiam accéderet, in summ6 colle cOnstitit coloniamque 
déspexit. summ6 gaudi6 deis gratias égit quod domum dilectam dilectam beloved 
tandem vidéret. 

ad col6niam déscensiirus erat cum col6num senem prope viam 
cOnspexit qui agrum lab6ridsé colébat. Quintus eum agnOvit; 
Ganymédés erat, vetus amicus patris. accessit eumque saliitavit. 
ille vultum eius didi intuitus tandem ‘di immortalés,’ inquit, ‘num 
Quintum videG? cir hic revénisti? num coldniam intratirus es?’ 
20 Quintus ‘revéni,’ inquit ‘ut domum parentésque revisam. cir mé 

hoc rogas? quid accidit?’ 


in 


colonum senem prope viam conspexit 
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Quintus Athenas fugit 


OCTAVIAN RETURNS TO ITALY 


Octavian had shot to fame like a meteor. He was only 
eighteen when Julius Caesar was murdered in March 

44 Bc. The moment he received the news, he hurried 
back to Italy from abroad and found on landing that 
Caesar had adopted him in his will and left him three 
quarters of his estate. He very skilfully used the fact that 
he was Caesar’s heir to strengthen his position. He now 
called himself Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus. “Look at 
his name,’ wrote Cicero, adding, ‘then look at his age.’ 

His relationship with Caesar’s great friend Mark 
Antony was very tense. Antony thought that he could 
brush the young man aside, but soon found that this was 
not possible. At one stage he said resentfully, “You, boy, 
owe everything to your name.’ 

Cicero persuaded the senate that Antony was aiming 
to become dictator and that they should use Octavian to 
deal with this threat and then cast him aside. Indeed, 
Octavian and the two consuls fought two battles with 
Antony south of the Alps and defeated him. But when 
the senate then tried to marginalize Octavian, he demanded the Octavian 
consulship and marched on Rome. He was nineteen by now and the 
minimum legal age was forty-three, but the senate had to give in. 

However, it was Antony who, in 42 Bc, won the Battle of 
Philippi and avenged Caesar’s death. Octavian had been 
ill. He said that he had been warned by a friend’s dream, 
and was carried out of his camp only a short time before 
the enemy overran it. He may have taken refuge 
unheroically in a marsh. 

So Antony had the glory of the great victory and went 
off to the East to re-establish order and to raise money. 
Octavian took on the unpopular task of returning to Italy 
to find land on which to settle the 100,000 veterans of the 
Philippi campaign. 

He caused bitter anger. Large areas were confiscated 
from eighteen Italian cities to provide homes for the 
veterans. There were noisy demonstrations against this. 
Land-owners whose property he had seized flocked to 
Rome to plead their cause and gained the support of the 
plebs. Riots broke out and Octavian’s life was in danger. 
Chaos spread throughout Italy. Fights flared up between 
soldiers and civilians who had resorted to arms 
themselves. It was a frightening time. Countless small- 
holders (Quintus’ father among them) were forced off 
their land, and not many were as fortunate as Quintus’ fellow-poet 
Virgil, who may well have got his estate back. Italy became a 
hungry and desperate country. 


Mark Antony 
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The difficult relationship between Octavian and Antony was 
now put under new pressure. Antony’s wife Fulvia and his brother 
Lucius raised eight legions and occupied Rome in protest at what 
Octavian was doing. Octavian soon drove them out and eventually 
forced them into submission. But then (in 40 Bc) Antony himself, 
returning to Italy from the East, found the port of Brundisium 
closed against him and laid siege to the city. Octavian marched 
south with his legions and it looked as if civil war was about to 
break out yet again. But the soldiers on neither side had the 
appetite for still more fighting. 

A summit conference between Octavian and Antony was 
arranged, and here they settled their differences. Antony’s first 
wife had recently died and he now married Octavian’s sister 
Octavia. War had been avoided. It looked to some as if a new 
Golden Age was dawning. Virgil wrote ecstatically: 


Ours is the crowning era foretold in prophecy: 

Born of Time, a great new cycle of centuries 

Begins. Justice returns to earth, the Golden Age 

Returns, and its first-born comes down from heaven above. 


Do you feel more sympathy with Antony or with Octavian? 


- [ss 


The Golden Age — Mother Earth sits among images of fertility 
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Selle em Quintus Venusiam revisit 


magister ‘clr séro advénistis, pueri?’ inquit. magister ‘quid facis, Decime?’ inquit; ‘cir non 
(magister puer6s rogavit ciir sér6 advénissent.) laboras?’ (magister Decimum rogavit quid faceret 
et cir non laboraret.) 


magister ‘quid facis, Sexte?’ inquit; ‘cir non Gaius ‘quando, magister,’ inquit, ‘nds dimittés?’ 
litteras scribis?’ (magister Sextum rogat quid (Gaius magistrum rogavit quand6 sé dimissirus 
faciat et ciir litteras nn scribat.) esset.) 


In the cartoon captions, first the master’s words are quoted as he actually spoke — direct questions; 
then (in parentheses) his words are reported — indirect questions. You will see that in indirect 
questions Latin (unlike English) uses the subjunctive. 
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Vocabulary 39 


verbs 
adim6, adimere, adémi, 

adémptum I take away 
nescid, nescire, nescivi, 

nescitum I do not know 
queror, queri, 

questus sum I complain 
nouns 
paupertas, paupertfatis, f. poverty 
veteranus, -I, m. veteran 
adverb 
forsitan (+ subjunctive) perhaps 
interdum from time to time 
num whether (introducing 


indirect questions) 


A southern Italian landscape 


Quintus Venusiam revisit 


colénus Quintum tristis aspexit. ‘ndnne scis’ inquit ‘quid acciderit? 
ndnne audivisti quantam clidem col6nia nostra passa sit?’ Quintus 
‘quid dicis?’ inquit; ‘quid accidit? dic mihi ubi parentés mei sint.’ 
ille ‘parentés tuds hic non inveniés. namque abiérunt. age, Quinte, 
sub arbore sedé et mé audi. ego omnia tibi narrab6. 

‘Octavianus, cum ad Italiam 4 Graecia rediisset, legidnés 
dimisit; necesse erat agros militibus veteranis dare. cOnstituit igitur 
agros adimere eis civitatibus quae suas partés non adilverant 
veteranisque e6s dividere. nds nihil sciébamus dé his rébus d6nec 
decemvirl Venusiam advénérunt ut agros nobis adimerent. civés 
nostri vehementer querébantur; decemvirds € colonia expulimus. 
illi tamen rediérunt cum militibus, quibus resistere nOn poteramus. 

plirimi civés agr6s perdidérunt, inter qu6s erat pater tuus, 


A Roman farmer 


Quinte. alii hic mansérunt, agris privati, vitam miseram in privati (+ abl.) deprived of 
paupertate agent€s, sicut ego, qui n6n dives eram sed satis possides I possess 
habébam; nunc nihil posside6 nisi hunc agellum, saxis carduisque agellum little field; carduis thistles 
plénum. alii abiérunt ut melidrem vitam alibi quaererent, sicut alibi elsewhere 
pater tuus. tristia tibi narr6 sed véra. t6ta Italia Eversa est; nec its 
nec légés valent. squalent arva, abductis colOnis. veterani ndlunt arva the fields; squalent are filthy 
agros colere sed divitias Otidsi dissipant.’ dissipant squander 

Quintus, ang6re commédtus, senem interpellavit; ‘dic mihi’ angore by anguish 
inquit ‘ubi parentés inventirus sim. scisne qu6 abierint?’ senex interpellavit interrupted 
‘numquam parentés tuds inveniés, Quinte. t6ta Italia pléna est 
civibus egénis hic illic errantibus.’ egénis needy 
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Quintus Venusiam revisit 


25 his auditis Quintus summa déspératiGne affectus est. did in terra 
sedébat, lacrimis per genas cadentibus. tandem senem valére iussit, — genas cheeks 
qui eum rogAvit qué itirus esset. ille ‘nesci6 quo itiirus sim,’ inquit; 
‘hoc sdlum sci6, parentés t6tam per Italiam quaeram.’ 
surréxit collemque déscendit. sed cum ad portas col6niae 
30 advénisset, cOnstitit. ndluit coloniam intrare domumque vidére ab 
advenis occupatam. sé vertit et viam iniit quae ROmam ferébat. advenis strangers 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir parentés Quinti Venusia abiérunt? 

2 qualem vitam agébat senex? 

3 cum Quintus senem audivisset, quid facere cOnstituit? 
4 cir ndluit Quintus col6niam intrare? 


Quintus parentés suds quaerit 


Translate the first two paragraphs of the following passage and 
answer the questions on the rest 


Quintus iter, quod decem abhinc ann6s cum patre tam celeriter decem abhine annés ten years ago 
fécerat, iam lentissimé faciébat. in omnibus vicis diti manébat ut vicis villages 
parentés quaereret. interdum Venusinis in via occurrit quos 4nxié Venusinis people of Venusia 


rogabat num parentés suds vidissent, sed ném6 ei dicere poterat ubi 
eds inventtirus esset. 

cum Capuam accéderet, veteri amic6 occurrit; Gaius, quécum 
ad lidum Flavii ibat, plaustrum dicébat quod trahébant duo bovés; _ plaustrum a wagon; bovés oxen 
plénum erat bonis omnis modi, super quae sed@bant Gaii uxor omnis modi of every kind 
duoque parvi puert. 


Gaius plaustrum ducebat quod trahebant duo boves 
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cum patre profectus es. quid agis? cir Capuam contendis?’ Quintus 


Quintus accurrit Gaiumque salutavit. ille, Quintum intuitus, 
‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘vix t€ agn6vi; nam té ndn vidi ex qué R6mam 


omnia ei exposuit Gaiumque rogavit num parentés suds vidisset. 
ille respondit, ‘nescid ubi parentés tui iam sint. cum decemviri nds 


ex agris expulissent, Flaccus Scintillaque ndbiscum Venusia 


profecti sunt. sed cum Beneventum advénissémus, nos paulum ibi 


morati sumus, illi Capuam processérunt. itaque si Capuam 


festinaveris, forsitan eds ibi invenias.’ 
Quintus gratias ei dedit. ‘ti primus’ inquit ‘aliquid spéi mihi 
praebuisti. v6s Capuam comitabor ut parentés meds ibi quaeram. 


— 


we 
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When did Gaius last see Quintus? 

What had Quintus’ parents done, when they were 
driven from their farm? 

How did Gaius lose touch with them? 

Why did Quintus thank Gaius? What did he plan 
to do next? 


[2] 


[2] 
[2] 


[2 +2] 


ex quo since (of time) 


aliquid spéi some(thing of) hope 
comitabor I shall accompany 


The triumphal arch 
at Beneventum 


Quintus Venusiam revisit 


THE CONFISCATIONS 


In these last two chapters Quintus and his family have become the 
victims of the confiscations which tore the fabric of Italian country 
life apart. These were begun by the triumvirs after the battle of 
Philippi in 42 Bc and continued right through the thirties into the 
twenties. Quintus’ friend, the poet Virgil, may well have lost his 
family estate near Mantua. He certainly wrote two poems which 
convey the desolating sense of loss experienced by the 
dispossessed. 

In one of them Moeris complains to his friend Lycidas that he is 
now having to work for the new possessor of the farm which he 
used to own: 


Oh, Lycidas, that I should have lived to see an outsider 

Take over my little farm —a thing I had never feared — 

And tell me, “You’re dispossessed, you old tenants, you've got 
to go.’ 

We're down and out. And look how Chance turns the tables on 
us _— 

These are his goats (rot them!) you see me taking to market. 


In the other poem, Meliboeus laments to Tityrus his loss of his 
farm to a soldier. (Tityrus has managed to hold on to his land 
thanks to the intervention of a ‘young god’ in Rome, presumably 
Octavian.) 


But the rest of us must go from here and be dispersed — 

To Scythia, bone-dry Africa, the chalky spate of the Oxus, 

Even to Britain — that place cut off at the very world’s end. 

Ah, when shall I see my native land again? after long years, 

Or never? — see the turf-dressed roof of my simple cottage, 

And wondering gaze at the ears of corn that were all my 
kingdom? 

To think of some godless soldier owning my well-farmed 
fallow, 

A foreigner reaping these crops! To such a pass has civil 

Dissension brought us: for people like these we have sown our 
fields. 

Move onward, little she-goats, onward, once-happy flock! 

No more shall I, stretched out in some green dingle here, 

Watch you poised far off on the bushy brows of a hillside. 

No more singing for me, no taking you to browse, 

My little goats, on bitter willow and clover flower. 


The confiscations caused devastating unrest. As we saw in the 
last chapter, a protest backed by Antony's wife and brother led to 
their occupation of Rome. Octavian drove them out and besieged 
them in the hill-town of Perusia (Perugia), which was driven by 
starvation to surrender at the end of the winter of 41/40 Bc. 
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Octavian behaved with characteristic ruthlessness to its citizens. 

However, when Octavian emerged ten years later as the sole 
ruler of Italy, which now included Cisalpine Gaul, he saw himself 
as its patron. He reduced brigandage and improved the roads. The 
alarming chaos of the civil wars was over, and Italy entered a 
period of safety ‘and prosperity. All roads may still have led to 
Rome, but many of the city’s leading figures in politics and the arts 
— the poets Virgil and Horace and the historian Livy among them — 
came from Italian towns. 


Think of a modern situation where considerable numbers of 
people have been dispossessed. Write ten lines describing the 
thoughts of one of them as they travel from their homes. 


silent légés inter arma (‘the laws are silent amid weapons’), 
wrote Cicero. What do you think he meant? 


Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


dum Quintus dormit, deus Apoll6 visus est ei Apollé ‘noli timére, Quinte; ego té ciirabd,” 
astare. inquit, et haec lociitus lyram suam ei tradidit. 


Apollini cénfisus,* Quintus R6mam intrare Marcus Quintusque in hort6 sedére solébant* 
ausus* est. vinum bibentés. 


*see vocabulary 
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Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


Quintus decem diés Capuae manébat parentés 
quaeréns, sed nihil profécit. tandem Capua tristis 
discessit et viam iniit quae R6mam ferébat. in via 
viatOrés semper rogabat num parentés vidissent, 
sed ném6 ei dicere poterat quid eis accidisset. 
tandem R6mam accessit sed urbem intrare non 
ausus est; prope viam sedébat ciiris confectus; 
mox dormivit. 

in somn6 deus Apoll6 visus est ei astare; lyram in manibus 
ferébat vultiique benignd Quintum aspexit. “Quinte,” inquit, ‘mé 
audi. parentés posthac numquam vidébis; noli fato repugnare. 
tempus est novum cursum vitae inire. d@bés mihi servire 
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Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


Misisque. mihi confisus R6mam fortis intra. ego té cirabd.’ haec 

lociitus lyram Quint6 tradidit; qué factd évanuit. évanuit he vanished 
Quintus, cum évigilavisset, somnid gaudébat. surréxit 

urbemque iniit. nescivit quid Romae factiirus esset, sed Apollini 

confisus dé futiris nn diiitius timébat. 
paucis post diébus forum transibat cum iuvenis quidam eum 

vocavit. sé vertit et Marcum Cicerdnem vidit ad sé accurrentem. 

ille Quintum complexus ‘salvé, Quinte,’ inquit; ‘quid agis? ergs 

tandem R6mam redire ausus es. veni mécum atque omnia mihi 

narra quae tibi accidérunt ex qu6 Philippis victi sumus.’ ex qué since 
Marcus eum domum dixit et cum in hort6 sedérent vinum 

bibentés, ‘narra mihi’ inquit ‘quémodo é proelié effigeris et quid 

postea féceris.’ Quintus omnia ei narravit; Marcus eum intenté 

audiébat, deinde rogavit quid iam factiirus esset. Quintus tristis 


respondit; ‘nescid quid factiirus sim. paupertate marcéscO. opus marcéscé I’m wasting away 
quoddam suscipere débe6 ut panem mihi comparem.’ Marcus panem bread 
paulisper tacébat, deinde ‘Quinte, audi mé,’ inquit; ‘cOnsilium 
optimum habe6. niper quaestor aerarii factus sum. visne mé quaestor aerarii quaestor of the 
adiuvare? visne scriba aerarii fieri? officia ndn gravia sunt et satis Treasury 
peciiniae accipiés. auxilid tué, Quinte, libenter itar. si cras ad scriba secretary 
aerarium secunda héra véneris, té scribam creabd.’ 
Quintus Marci fidiicia gavisus ei gratids égit. ‘6 amice fidiicia confidence, trust 


carissime, ti mihi novam spem praebuisti. mihi valdé placébit té in 
aerari6 adiuvare. cris prima liice aderd.’ Marcum valére iussit 
domumque festinavit ut sé ad nova officia pararet. 
postridié prima lice aerari6 adfuit. 4 scriba principali cdmiter principali chief 
acceptus est, quod amicus Marci erat. ille Quintd exposuit quid 
facere débéret. officia, sicut Marcus dixerat, ndn gravia erant; 
tabellas piblicas cirare débébat; resp6nsa magistratibus reddébat tabellas piiblicas the public records 
si quid rogabant de ré quidam piblica. cotidié prima lice aerarid 
aderat; meridié neg6tiis confectis domum redire solébat. 


The tabularium (Public Record Office), 
Rome 
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Respondé Latiné 


1 cui cénfisus Quintus ROmam intrare 
ausus est? 

2 cum Quintus Marcé occurrisset, 

quid Marcus eum rogavit? 

qudmodo Marcus Quintum adiiivit? 

quae officia débébat Quintus in 

aerari6 perficere? 


> Ww 


Quintus 4 senatére maligné vexatur 


Translate the first paragraph of the following 
passage and answer the questions on the rest senator arrogans 


Quintus in aerarié lab6rabat, cum senator quidam ingressus eum 
magna voce arcessivit. Quintus, negOtiis occupatus, non statim ad 
eum accurrit. ille, vir ndbili genere natus, obésus erat et arrogans; obésus fat 
querébatur quod Quintus n6n statim negotiis relictis ad eum 
responderat. ‘festina, scriba,’ inquit; ‘noli morari. ndn possum 
totum diem cessare.’ Quintus ad eum festinavit; ‘salvé, mi senator,’ 
inquit; ‘igndsce mihi. negotiis occupatus eram. quid vis?” 
ille Quintum maligné aspiciéns rogavit quis esset et qu6 patre maligné maliciously 
natus esset. Quintus ei respondit: ‘nOmen mihi est Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. pater meus, qui Venusiae habitabat, mortuus est.’ hc 


audit ille ‘iam memini,’ inquit. ‘tii amicus es Marci Cicer6nis. memini I remember 

nonne libert6 natus eras? et ti, filius liberti, tribinus militum 

factus es in Briti exercitii totique legiOni imperare ausus es? non non mirum est quod it is no wonder 
mirum est quod Britus victus est, si filids libert6rum tribiinds that 


facere cofctus est.’ 
Quintus, qui talem contuméliam audire solitus est, nihil ad haec —_ contuméliam insult(s) 


respondit sed iterum eum rogavit quid vellet. ille ‘ndl6 rem agere rem agere to do business 
cum liberti filid. vocd alium scribam.’ Quintus alium scribam 
arcessivit, qui cum senatOre rem égit. ipse in tabularium recessit, tabularium record office 


iratus quod sic contemptus erat 4 tali vird. 


1 What did the senator ask Quintus? {3] 
2 How did he react to Quintus’ answer? [7] 
3 What did the senator then tell Quintus to do, and why? [3] 
4 How did Quintus feel about the senator’s behaviour? [2] 
5 Sum up the senator's character in a few words. [4] 


Quintus amico veteri occurrit 


Fabella 


Personae: Quintus, Sextus (scriba principalis), Metellus (senator 
arrogans), Riifus (comes eius) 
Quintus in aerari6 laborat. tabulds piiblicas in 6rdinem disponit. 
Quintus: quot tabulae in cOnfiisidne iacent! nesci6 qué has tabulas 
ponere débeam. necesse est scribam principalem 
c6nsulere. (c/amat) Sexte, visne mé adiuvare? qué débed 
has tabulas p6nere? 


Sextus ad eum accédit. 


Sextus: ecce, Quinte, his tabulas in illum pluteum p6nere débés, 
ubi locantur céterae tabulae quae ad respOnsa cénsOria 
attinent. 


intrant Metellus Rifusque. 
Metellus: scriba! scriba! veni hiic. vol6é té consulere. 
Quintus, qui tabulds in pluteum disponit, paulisper moratur. 


Metellus: festina, scriba. ndli cessare. heus, iuvenis! ndn possum 
té totum diem expectare. 


Quintus ad Metellum festinat. 


Quintus: salvé, mi senator. igndsce mihi. negOtiis valdé occupatus 
eram. quémodo té adiuvare possum? 

Metellus: ad aerarium saepe venire soled sed té numquam antea 
vidi. dic mihi quis sis et qu6 patre natus. 

Quintus: ndmen mihi est Quintus Horatius Flaccus, mi senator; 
pater meus, qui Venusiae habitabat, mortuus est. 

Metellus: iam memini. aliquis mihi omnia dé té dixit. t0 amicus es 
Marci Cicerdnis. nénne libert6 natus es? di immortalés, 
pater tuus servus erat! 

Quintus: pater meus vir bonus erat et honestus. numquam eius mé 
paenitébit. 

Metellus: et ti, filius liberti, tribinus militum factus es in exerciti 
Briti! 

Quintus: ita vér6, mi senator. tribinus militum factus sum 
Philippisque legidni praefectus. 

Metellus: nén mirum est quod Briitus victus est si filids libert6rum 
legiGnibus praefécit. Rife, veni hiic. ecce, hic scriba 
libertin6 patre natus est. quid sentis? nnne turpe est 
tabulas publicas liberti filid committere? 

Rifus: —_n6n est ciir eum sic contemnas. sine dubi6 iuvenis est 
strénuus et ingenidsus. quid interest si pater eius libertus 
est? civis R6manus est atque officia bene perficit. 

Metellus: ndli niigas narrare, Rife. rés turpissima est et contra 
morem maidrum facta. ego rem cum filid liberti agere 
ndld. voca scribam principalem. 


Sextus ad Metellum festinat. Quintus in aerdrium recédit, valdé 
tratus. 


in confiisidne in a muddle 


cdnsulere consult 


pluteum shelf 
ad resp6nsa cénséria attinent 
concern the replies of the censors 


numquam eius mé paenitébit | shall 
never be ashamed of him. 


ita vér6 yes 


nén est ciir there is no reason why 
quid interest? what does it matter? 
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REST eee eee eee eee sees eee ee eee eee eT ET SE Tessa re» eee ere 


LATIN POETRY 


In this chapter Apollo, god of poetry, has appeared in a dream to 
Quintus and told him of his poetic mission. In the next chapter you 
will be reading some of his poetry. It may be of help if we now 
explain how Latin poetry had developed up to Quintus’ time. 

The Romans were slow starters as far as literature was 
concerned. For the first five hundred years of their history they 
produced nothing which we would recognize as poetry. Only a few 
hymns, charms and spells survive. Here is a specimen, a lullaby: 


lalla, lalla, lalla. 

i, aut dormi aut lacta. 

(Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. 

Come, either sleep or drink your milk.) 


It is not unattractive but hardly ranks as poetry. 

It was not until it came under the influence of the Greek writers 
that Roman literature got off the ground. At Orbilius’ school 
Quintus would have had to struggle through the poems of Livius 
Andronicus (c. 284-204 Bc). He 
was a Greek war-captive and slave 
and founded the Latin literary 
tradition by translating Homer’s 
Odyssey and Greek tragedies and 
comedies into Latin. These two 
forms of literature, epic (long 
narrative poems on elevated 
themes) and drama, were developed 
by a succession of Roman writers 
over the next two hundred years. 

Tragedies and comedies were 
performed at the festivals which 
occurred at intervals throughout the 
year. Rome, where there were five 
major drama festivals taking up 
fourteen days in all, produced at 
least one really great dramatist, 
Plautus (c. 254-184 Bc). Twenty 
comedies by him, all of them with 
Greek settings, survive. They are 
still performed today and remain 
very funny, containing a large 
element of knock-about farce and 
a splendid gallery of characters. 
Ennius was another writer for 
whom the Romans, including 
Virgil, had great respect. He lived 
from c. 239 to 169 Bc and has been 
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called ‘the father of Roman poetry’. As well as tragedies and 
comedies, he wrote an epic — in the same metre as Homer had used 
— on the history of Rome. 

To begin with, the Roman tradition was limited to forms of 
poetry intended for public performance. Poetry was not considered 
a vehicle for the expression of personal feelings, which is what 
most of us expect of it now. Catullus (c. 84-54 Bc) was the first 
great writer to use poetry to express his thoughts and emotions on 
every subject which occurred to him, from the trivial to the 
profound. He is the first love poet in Roman literature. He too 
found his inspiration in Greek models when he broke with the old 
Roman tradition of epic and drama. He was influenced by the early 
Greek lyric poets of the seventh century Bc and even more by the 
highly sophisticated Greek poets who founded a new tradition in 
Alexandria four hundred years later. Neither he nor the other great 
Roman poets imitated Greek models slavishly. He and the circle of 
young poets he wrote for, the poétae novi, as Cicero 
contemptuously called them, were highly original. They found in 
the Greek poets they looked back to an inspiration which freed 
them from the old Roman tradition, and enabled them to produce 
an intensely personal type of poetry. 

We have mentioned epic, drama and lyric. Another important 
genre is didactic poetry. Didactic poems aim to teach their readers 
something. The earliest surviving didactic poem is by a Greek 
called Hesiod who lived around the same time as Homer. He wrote 
about farming. Virgil says that Hesiod’s poem was the model for 
his Georgics, the poem on farming which he talks about when he 
appears in our next chapter. The first Roman didactic poem was 
written by a contemporary of Catullus called Lucretius (c. 98—c. 55 
BC) who wrote an amazing poem in six books called The Nature of 
the Universe (De Rerum Natura) in which he gives a scientific 
exposition of Epicurus’ philosophy (see Part II, background section 
to chapter 29), Lucretius intended the pleasure given by poetry to 
help to ‘sell’ his useful philosophical message. Horace gives his 
approval when he says that ‘the poet who has mixed the useful 
with the pleasurable wins every vote, by delighting and advising 
the reader at one and the same moment’. But such a comment is an 
inadequate response to the tremendous excitement of Lucretius’ 
poetry. More than any other Roman poet, he overwhelms by the 
sheer force of his poetic inspiration. 
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pueri mali sunt. pueri tabulas abiécérunt. 
magister parentibus dicit puerds malds esse. magister parentibus dicit puerds tabulas 
abiécisse. 


pueri domum remissi sunt. magister puerOs piiniet. 
magister parentibus dicit puerds domum remissds _magister parentibus dicit sé puerOs pinitirum 
esse. esse. 


The cartoon captions above first quote the master’s words as he actually spoke and then report the 
same words after dicit (he says that . . .). How does Latin express such reported statements? 
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Vocabulary 41 


Quintus carmina facit 
Quintus iam satis peciiniae accipiébat ut modicé viveret; satis Gti 
fruébatur ut carmina componeret. sic duds annds contentus perégit. 
Marco Cicer6ni saepe occurrébat qui cognévit eum carmina 
componere; ille eum rogavit ut carmina sibi recitaret. cum ea 
audivisset, dixit Quintum poétam optimum esse. amicis suis 
dicébat sé poétam novum invénisse; illi carmina audire cupiébant. 
sic fama Quinti paulatim émanabat. Quintus spérabat sé totum 
librum carminum mox cénfectiirum esse. 

ex his carminibus inum hic ascribimus, in qu6 vitam col6ni 
ristici laudat: 


NB In verse, adjectives are often separated from the nouns they 
agree with; you must therefore pay very close attention to word 
endings to see which word agrees with which. 


‘beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
ut prisca géns mortalium, 

paterna rira bobus exercet suis, 
solitus omni faenore. 

neque excitatur classicO miles truci 
neque horret iratum mare, 


ut so that; modicé modestly 
perégit passed 


émanabat was spreading abroad 


beatus ille supply est 

ut prisca géns mortalium like the 
ancient race of men 

paterna ria his ancestral farm 
bébus . . . suis with his oxen 

faenore from debt 

classicé . . . truci by the harsh trumpet 
miles as a soldier 
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forumque vitat et superba civium 
potentidrum limina. 
aut in reducta valle migientium 
20 prospectat errantés gregés, 
aut pressa ptris mella condit amphoris 
aut tondet infirmas ovés. 
libet iacére modo sub antiqua ilice, 
modo in tenaci gramine. 
25 Jabuntur altis interim rivis aquae, 
queruntur in silvis avés, 
fontésque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
somnd6s quod invitet levés.’ 


The poem continues for another forty lines, praising the 
tranquillity and simplicity of country life; it ends: 


haec ubi lociitus faenerator Alfius, 
30 iam, iam futiirus rusticus, 
omnem redégit Idibus peciiniam, 
quaerit Kalendis ponere. 
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A pastoral scene 


reducta withdrawn, remote 

miigientium of lowing (cattle) 

gregés herds 

pressa . . . mella the pressed honey(s) 

amphoris in jars; tondet shears 

libet he delights to; ilice holm oak 

tenaci gramine the clinging grass 

rivis streams 

lymphis . .. manantibus with flowing 
water; obstrepunt murmur 

quod (a thing) which 


lociitus supply est 

faenerator the money-lender 
redégit called in 

Idibus on the fifteenth (of the month) 
Kalendis on the first 

ponere to lend it out (again) 


Quintus carmina facit 


1 Notice that all the poem except the last four lines is in inverted 
commas; what does this tell you? 

2 How do the last four lines change your impression of the first 
part of the poem? 

3 What would be meant by saying that line 4 (solittus omni 
faenore) was ironical? 

4 What sort of man was Alfius? Did he really want to become a 
countryman? What is the significance of iam, iam futirus? 
(Why is iam repeated?) 

5 Do you think that there are men like Alfius in the contemporary 
world? What would be meant by saying that the poem is 
satirical? 

6 Whom or what is Horace satirizing? 


omnem redegit 
Idibus pecuniam 


Sasser . . Virgil 


Vergilius amicitiam Quinti petit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions on the rest 


dié quodam Quintus, cum aerari6 discessisset, in taberna sub 
arbore sed@bat, cum iuvenis ei ndn n6tus accessit. ‘salvé, Horati,’ 
inquit; ‘té did quaerd. ego sum Piblius Vergilius Mard. amicus 
quidam mihi dixit t@ carmina facere. diti cupid té cognéscere.’ 
5 Quintus surréxit eumque saliitavit; respondit sé carmina Vergilii 
légisse atque ea valdé admirari. 
Vergilius ei arrisit; ‘gauded,’ inquit, ‘té mea carmina probare. 
sed quid hodié factiirus es? an Otidsus es? visne domum mécum 
venire’?’ 
0 Quintus gaudébat Vergilium amicitiam suam petere eumque 
domum secitus est. ad multam noctem in hort6 sedébant inter sé ad multam noctem until late at night 
colloquentés. Quintus ei recitavit poéma quod de Alfid niper poéma (n.) poem 
scripserat. 
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Vergilius risit et ‘ego quoque’ inquit ‘po¢ma compdnere conor 
dé rébus risticis. ea quae tii iocdsé tractas ego sérid expond; nam iocdsé in jest, humorously 
de col6n6rum labdribus cand, de riris pulchritidine, dé vita tracts you are treating 
ristic6rum innocenti et tranquilla.’ Quintus eum rogavit ut aliquid séri6 seriously 
huius carminis sibi recitaret, sed ille negavit sé carmen ei 
recitaturum esse; “vix quicquam perféci,” inquit; ‘némini haec 
recitab6 donec perfecta erint.’ tandem Quintus surréxit et dixit sé 
débére domum redire. Vergilius, cum Quintum valére iubéret, dixit 
sé colloquid valdé gavisum esse; ‘spérd’, inquit ‘té saepe hic 
ventirum esse et carmina tua mihi recitattrum.’ 


1 What did Quintus recite to Virgil? [2] 
What was the poem Virgil was composing about? 
In what way does it differ from Quintus’? Find out what 


Virgil’s poem is called. (2+2 +1] 
3 Why would Virgil not recite any of this poem to Quintus? [2] 
4 What did he say to Quintus when they parted? [3] 
HORACE 


In the last chapter we looked at the literary tradition which Horace 
was heir to. Now we must look at his own contribution to this 
tradition. 

Disregarding Catullus’ achievement, Horace claims to be the 
first Roman poet to have ‘naturalized’ Greek lyric poetry, bringing 
Greek metres and feelings to Italy. Lyric poetry orginally meant 
poetry sung to the accompaniment of the lyre, which was not 
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Quintus carmina facit 


unlike our guitar. The early Greek lyric poets had literally sung 
their poems on love and war and wine to their friends, often at 
dinner parties. Horace used the metres of these poets, and many of 
the same themes, but he lived six hundred years later in very 
different conditions. His poems were intended to be read in private 
rather than sung to friends on particular occasions, and in this 
respect they are much more like modern poetry. Just as Catullus 
was, he was much influenced by the Alexandrian writers. 

Horace’s first two works, the Epodes (from which Bedatus ille in 
this chapter comes) and the two books of Sermones 
(= conversation pieces), were published in 35 and 30 Bc. The 
Epodes are a collection of poems on love, politics, war and the art 
of living, while the Sermones belong to a genre of literature called 
satire, the only genre which the Romans invented themselves. In 
satire, writers in prose or verse or a mixture of the two laugh at the 
follies and vices of mankind. Horace is highly original in the 
Sermones (which he also called the Satires), often laughing at 
himself as well as others (as in the satire about the bore; see 
chapter 45). Some years later he wrote the two 
books of Epistles which can be seen as a 
continuation of the Satires and contain his Art of 
Poetry, a didactic poem. A wonderful sense of his 
highly individual response to life in ancient Rome 
is conveyed in these works, and at times we have 
the breathtaking impression of a man talking to us 
directly across two millennia. 

His major work, however, is his Carmina, the 
four books of Odes, the first three published in 
23 Bc, the fourth in 13 Bc. Here, as he handles his 
various verse forms with masterly technical skill, 
he mingles personal poems on such themes as 
love, friendship, life and death, poetry, the 
countryside and the delights of wine, with 
political poems that reflect his deep anxiety and 
grateful optimism in a period of considerable 
uncertainty. He had a passionate belief in the 
value and permanence of poetry and, as we saw 
in Part I (chapter 1), proudly claimed that his own 
work would last for ever: 


I have raised a monument more lasting than 
bronze and higher than the ruins of the royal 
pyramids . . . Not all of me shall die. 


The pyramid of Sestius 
Think of three modern TV programmes which you might 
describe as ‘satirical’. What do they have in common? 


What sort of person do you think might disapprove of satire? 
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Vocabulary 42 


recepto dulce mihi furere est amico 


verbs nouns 
renovo, renovare I renew conviva, -ae, Cc. guest 
habed, pré certé habeé I am sure that convivium, -i, n. dinner party 
carpo, carpere, carpsi, cor6na, -ae, f. garland, crown 
carptum I pluck, pick venia, -ae, f. pardon 
élabor, élabi, élapsus sum I slip out silentium, -i, n. silence 
reditus, -iis, m. return 


Pompéius ad patriam revenit 


paucis post diébus Quintus alteri amic6 veteri in ford occurrit. nam 
Pompéium cOnspexit ad palatium festinantem. accurrit eumque 
salitavit. ‘Pompéi,’ inquit, ‘tandem in patriam revénisti? veni 
mécum et mihi narra ubi fueris, quid féceris, quid iam factirus sis.” 
tabernam ingressi vinum rogavérunt. cum sédissent, Pompéius 
narravit quid f€cisset et quid iam factiirus esset. 

dixit sé cum céteris € camp6 Philippérum effigisse; dit in 
montibus silvisque sé celavisse; tandem cGnstituisse ad Sextum 
Pompéium ire bellumque pré répiiblicd renovare. ‘ille in Sicilia 
erat; magna cum difficultate ed advéni. duds annds cum ed 
militabam, sed ille nihil prdficiébat pro répablica, nihil ciirabat nisi 


palatium the Palatium (Octavian’s 


house on the Palatine) 
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ut aurum argentumque sibi compararet. dénique, cum Octavianus 
veniam inimicis suis promisisset, ego € castris Pompéii élapsus ad 
Italiam navigavi. iam ROmam tandem regressus ad Octévianum 
festin6 ut veniam petam.’ 

Quintus ‘euge!’ inquit; ‘gaude6 té tandem ad patriam revénisse. 
pr6 cert6 habed Octavidnum veniam tibi datirum esse. nam valdé 
cupit omnés inimicés sibi conciliare Italiamque in pacem et 6tium 
rediicere. sed dic mihi, amice, quid cras factirus sis. visne mécum 
cénadre? convivium faciémus ut reditum tuum celebrémus.” 

Pompéius respondit sé ad cénam libenter ventirum esse 
abiitque ad Palatium ut Octavidnum quaereret. Quintus domum 
festinavit ut omnia ad convivium pararet. multds amicds ad cénam 
invitavit multasque puellas pulcherrimas. servis imperavit ut 
cibum vinumque optimum pararent; alids Emisit qui florés 
carperent cordnasque facerent. 

convivium magnificum erat; omnés convivae gaudébant 
Pompéium incolumem Rémam rediisse; ille laetissimus erat quod 
Octavianus veniam sibi dederat. omnés admodum ébrii facti sunt. 
tandem Quintus, silentié fact6, carmen recitavit quod composuerat 
ut reditum amici celebraret. 


Vocabulary 42a 


Quintus Pompéii reditum carmine celebrat 
The following is a prose paraphrase of Horace’s ode: 


6 Pompei, saepe mécum tempus in ultimum déducte, Brit6 militiae 
duce, quis t€ red6navit Quiritem dis patriis Ital6que cael6, Pompei, 
prime meG6rum sodalium? cum qué saepe diem morantem merd 
frégi, capillds nitentés malabathré Syrid cordnatus. 

técum PhilippOs et celerem fugam sénsi, parmula non bene 
relicta, cum virtUs fracta est, et minacés solum mento turpe 
tetigérunt. sed Mercurius celer mé paventem per hostés 4ére déns6 
sustulit; t@ unda in bellum riirsus resorbéns fretis aestudsis tulit. 

erg6 lovi redde dapem obligatam latusque (tuum) longa militia 
fessum sub laura mea dépGne, nec parce cadis tibi déstinatis . . . 
amic6 recept6 dulce est mihi furere. 


conciliare conciliate, win over 


qui . . . carperent to pick 


admodum ébrii extremely drunk 


tempus in ultimum into the last time, 
i.e. danger of death 

déducte voc., agreeing with Pompei 

Quiritem as a Roman citizen (i.e. no 
longer a soldier) 

sodalium of my comrades 

mer6 with undiluted wine 

capillds nitentés . . . cordnatus 
having crowned my shining hair 

malabathré Syrié with Syrian 
perfume 

parmula my little shield 

non bene not well = dishonourably 

virtiis virtue = the cause of Virtue, 
Brutus’ fight for freedom 

minacés threatening, i.e. those who 
had threatened; solum the ground 

mento with their chin(s) 

turpe disgracefully, i.e. in disgrace 

paventem trembling 

aére déns6 in a thick mist 

resorbéns sucking back 

fretis aestudsis on stormy seas 

Tovi . .. dapem obligatam the feast 
owed to Jupiter 

cadis tibi déstinatis the (wine) jars 
marked out for you 

furere to run mad 
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Now read the original poem and answer the questions below. The 
main difficulty is in the word order, e.g. the first line opens ‘0’, but 
the vocative Pompei does not come until line 5. Remember to read 
by the punctuation, not by the line; sense may carry over from 
line to line and even from one stanza to the next. 


6 saepe mécum tempus in ultimum 
déducte Brit6 militiae duce, 
quis té red6navit Quiritem 
dis patriis Ital6que caeld, 


Pompei, medrum prime sodalium? 
cum qu6 morantem saepe diem meré 
frégi, corOnatus nitentés 
malabathro Syri6 capillds. 


técum Philipp6s et celerem fugam 
sénsi, relicta ndn bene parmula, 
cum fracta virtiis, et minadcés 
turpe solum tetigére mento. 


sed mé per hostés Mercurius celer 
déns6 paventem sustulit aére: 
té rursus in bellum resorbéns 
unda fretis tulit aestudsis. 


ergo obligatam redde Iovi dapem 
longaque fessum militia latus 


dépone sub laurti mea, nec 
parce cadis tibi d&stinatis .. . 


recepto 
dulce mihi furere est amico. 


Mercurius celer 


tetigére = tetigérunt 


1 quis té red6navit? Horace does not answer this question; can 
you suggest an answer? 

2 morantem: why is the day described as ‘lingering? How did 

they fill their time? 

How does Horace belittle his own performance in the battle? 

In chapters 35—6 you read of Quintus’ actual escape from the 

battle. How does he describe his escape in the ode? Why do 

you suppose he does this? 

5 What image does he use to describe Pompeius’ fortunes after 
Philippi? How appropriate is it? 

6 obligatam Iovi dapem: explain what is meant by this phrase. 

7 What is Horace’s invitation to Pompeius in the fifth stanza? 
What is implied by the phrase cadis tibi déstinatis? 

8 What feelings towards Pompeius does Horace convey in the 
poem as a whole? 


ww 
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BOOKS 


When we talk about a book in the 
Roman world, we generally mean a 
papyrus roll. The papyrus reed is rare 
today but used to grow in abundance 
on the banks of the Nile. 

How would you convert it into 
the ancient equivalent of paper? 

Cut the pith on the papyrus stem 
into strips and put them side by 

side horizontally. Wet the layer 

you have formed with water and add 
a little glue. Place another set of strips on 
top of this at right angles to it. Press the two 
layers together. Allow to dry. 

You now have a sheet on which you can 
write. Next join several of these together, 
smoothing down the joints carefully, and you have a 
continuous strip of papyrus. Smooth down the whole 
surface with pumice; otherwise the ink will blot. All 
you need to turn it into a book is a pair of cylindrical 
wooden rollers, preferably with ornamental knobs on, which you 
fix to each end left and right. 

Now it can be written on. You, your secretary or one of your 
slaves must pick up a pen (either a pointed reed or a sharpened 
goose quill such as was used until the nineteenth century) and dip 
it in ink, a black substance made of soot and glue and then diluted. 
You write from left to right in columns about thirty-five letters 
wide. You write in capital letters with no word division and little 
punctuation. Your first task, if you are reading a book, is émendare 
(to correct errors) and distinguere (to separate words and 
punctuate). The papyrus can be as long or as short as you like, but 
in Horace’s day the average length of a book of papyrus was 700 
to 900 lines. Presumably this was considered a reasonable size for 
a scroll, 

Now at last you can read your book. You pick up the rollers one 
in each hand. As you read, you roll it up with your left hand and 
unroll it with your right. (It is called a voliimen from volvé = ‘I 
turn, roll’.) If you are a considerate person, when you have finished 
the book you will re-roll it, since the next reader cannot start on it 
until the beginning faces outwards again. 

You now have the problem of storing the book. You either lay it 
on a shelf or put it in a cylindrical box, first having made sure that 
a strip of parchment giving the title is stuck to it. This will either 
hang down from the shelf or stick out from the box, depending on 
your method of storage. It is extremely likely to come off. There 
will be serious difficulty in consulting documents. You can't 


A papyrus fragment 
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simply flick through a book as you can today. And you may soon 
run out of space. Livy’s History of Rome, for instance, was written 

in 142 books! There are further dangers in your library. Your 

books may become damp and rot, or insects may get at them and 

eat them. 

If you wish to re-use a papyrus scroll, a damp sponge will wipe 
away the ink. The emperor Caligula is said to have forced bad 
poets to lick out their work with their tongues! 

Schoolchildren and adults who 
wanted to jot down short notes would 
write not on papyrus but on wax tablets. 
These consisted of two or more 
wooden-framed rectangles with waxen 
inner sections. The frames were tied to 
each other with leather thongs. You > 
wrote on the wax with a thin pointed 
stick (a stilus). Later you could rub out 
the writing using the round or flat head 
of the stilus. Lovers found these tablets 
a highly convenient method of 
communication, Can you suggest why? 

There was no real distinction 
between the roles of publisher and 
bookseller in the Roman world. Many 
scribes would be employed as copyists 
in the large number of bookshops at 
Rome. If they were dealing with a best- 
seller, the text would be dictated to a 
group of scribes and the book would be 
mass-produced. Cicero’s friend Atticus 
was a famous publisher, running a 
factory with many slaves who were well 


ae, 


Be 


trained in all aspects of book 
production, including making last-minute changes at the author's Sappho 
request. 


Wealthy Romans like Cicero, an enthusiastic collector of rare 
books, had excellent private libraries. As you may have seen in 
Part II, Petronius’ nouveau riche freedman Trimalchio claimed to 
have two libraries, one in Latin and one in Greek. And in Horace’s 
day the first public libraries opened in Rome. In the fourth century 
AD there were twenty-nine public libraries in the city. Libraries 
were available even in the baths for the pleasure of the bathers. 


What were the main difficulties which faced a reader in the 
Roman world? 


Compare book production in the modern world with that 
practised in Horace’s day. 
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Sarlelxsee em Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


Quintus in hort6 sedébat carmen meditans cum ille ‘veni mécum, Quinte,’ inquit, ‘ad 
incurrit Vergilius. Maecénatem. tua carmina eum adeo délectant ut 
t€ cogndscere cupiat.’ 


Maecénas ‘salvé, Horati,’ inquit; “Vergilius dé té Quintus tam verécundus (s/y) erat ut vix 
totiéns mihi dixit ut tua carmina audire cupiam.’ quicquam dicere posset. 


Cartoons 2, 3 and 4 contain clauses introduced by ut + subjunctive; what are these clauses expressing? 
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Vocabulary 43 
verbs adjectives 
. dilig6, diligere, diléxi, indignus, -a, -um + abl. unworthy (of) 
diléctum Ilove privatus, -a, -um private 
for, fari, fatus sum i I speak, say Betserees sts 
‘nascor, nasi, natus sum — 1am born 
-desum, deesse, deful + dat. 1 fail 
$44 Ht 
ars, artis, f, art, skill 
‘honor, honoris, m. honour, office tsi baat that deep 
pectus, pectoris, ne breast, heart be resuiie) 
pudor, puddris, m. shame, modesty antici Nint 


Quintus Maecénati commendatur 


paucis post ménsibus Quintus in hort6 sedébat carmen meditans, 
cum irripit Vergilius valdé élatus. ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘veni mécum; 
festina. Maecénas té exspectat. ei dixi t€ optima carmina 
comp6nere; carminum tu6rum pléraque ei recitavi, quae eum ade6 
délectant ut iam té cogndscere velit.’ 

Maecénis erat vir insignis, vetus amicus Octaviani; dives erat 
atque n6bilis, qui dicébat sé régibus Etriiscis ortum esse. numquam 
hon6rés petiverat sed, quamquam eques privatus erat, Octavianus 
eum tanti aestimabat ut semper eum cdnsuleret dé rébus maximi 
m6dmenti. Misas colébat litterisque studébat. multOs poétas 
adifiverat, quérum nonnillés in numerum amicOrum accéperat. 

Quintus Vergilium seciitus ad aedés Maecéniatis celeriter 
advénit. cum in tablinum intravissent, Maecénas ad ménsam 
sedébat librum legéns. brevi statiira erat atque obésus; nbn togam 
gerébat sed tunicam solitam. 
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meditans thinking over, composing 
@latus excited 


eques privatus a private knight, i.e. 
he held no office 

tanti so highly; cénsuleret consulted 

maximi mémenti of the greatest 
importance 


Statiira stature; obésus fat 
solitam loose 


A luxurious Roman villa 
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Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


Vergilius ad eum accessit et ‘Maecénas,’ inquit, ‘velim velim commendare I should like to 


commendare amicum meum Quintum Horatium Flaccum. poéta introduce 
est facétus, ut tibi dixi, et doctus.’ ille Quintum vulti benignd facétus witty 
inspiciéns ‘salvé, Horati,’ inquit; “Vergilius mihi dé té totiéns dixit 
ut didi t@ cogndscere cupiam. dic mihi aliquid dé parentibus tuis 
tudque cursii vitae.’ 
Quintus tam verécundus erat ut vix fari posset. pauca tamen verécundus shy 
verba singultim lociitus, ndn dixit sé clar6 patre natum esse, sed singultim haltingly 
quod erat narravit. ille pauca respondit Quintumque mox dimisit. quod erat what was (the truth) 
Quintus dolébat quod sibi ita défuisset ut sé indignum amicitia dolébat was upset 


tanti virl praebéret. oct6 ménsés praeteriérunt. Maecénas eum non 
revocavit. Quintus putabat sé Maecénati non placuisse; sed 
Vergilius dicébat Maecénatem eum diléxisse et carmina eius 
probare; sed negOtiis tam occupatum esse ut amicés neglegeret; 
diii R6ma abesse; sine dubid Quintum revocatiirum esse. 

n6nd ménse Maecénas Quintum revocavit iussitque in 
amicorum numero esse. 


Respondé Latiné 


1 qualis erat Maecénas? 

2 cir Maecénds Quintum cogndscere volébat? 

3 cum Vergilius Quintum Maecénati commendavisset, 
qudomodo sé gessit Quintus? 

4 cir putabat Quintus sé Maecénati non placuisse? 


Maecénas Quintum in amicOrum numerum accipit 


Read the following passage and with the help of your teacher 
translate it 


Quintus ipse déscribit quémodo 4 Maecénate primum acceptus sit; 
in hdc poémate dicit Maecénatem ndbilem esse sed nOn sé 
contemnere quod libertin6 patre natus sit. ‘multi’ inquit ‘hominés 
igndt6s contemnunt, si quis honGrés petit, quaerunt qu6 patre natus 
Sitaas 


nunc ad mé rede6 libertin6 patre natum, 


quem rddunt omnés libertind patre natum, 

nunc quia sim tibi, Maecénas, convictor, at Slim 
quod mihi paréret legi6 ROmana tribin6 . . . 

ut véni cOram, singultim pauca locitus, 

infans namque pudor prohibébat pliira profari, 
non ego mé clar6 natum patre . . . 

sed quod eram dic6. respondés, ut tuus est més, 
pauca: abed; et revocds n6nd post ménse iubésque 
esse in amicdrum numer6. magnum hoc ego diicd 
quod placui tibi. . . 

non patre praeclar6 sed vita et pectore puro. 


rédunt disparage, run down 
convictor friend 


céram into your presence 
infans dumb; profari to say 
natum supply esse 


magnum hoc ego diicé I consider this 
a great thing 
non patre praeclar6 not because of a 


famous father 
6l 
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addit haec: 


“si bonum ingenium habe, 
causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, 
ndluit in Flavi lidum mé mittere, magni 
quo pueri, magnis é centuri6nibus orti, 
ibant... 
sed puerum est ausus ROGmam portare, docendum 
artés quas doceat quivis eques atque senator 
s€met prognatos. 


Quintus patrem suum ade6 amabat ut eum semper laudaret 
gratidsque ei ageret. cum amicus esset multis viris insignibus atque 
ipsi principi, patris tamen numquam eum paenitébat. 


MAECENAS 


Caius Cilnius Maecenas was a 
key figure in the history of these 
times. He was probably a few 
years older than Octavian, born 
into an equestrian family 
descended from the Etruscan 
king Lars Porsinna. 

We have no idea how he 
came to know Octavian. He 
must have become his trusted 
friend by 40 Bc, for in that year 
Octavian asked him to negotiate 
his first marriage, to Scribonia, 
sister-in-law of the piratical 
Sextus Pompeius. 

Maecenas showed his diplomatic skills in the same year when 
he helped to bring about the Peace of Brundisium between Antony 
and Octavian (see background section to chapter 38) and continued 
to act as a diplomat on Octavian's behalf throughout the next 
decade. As you will see in the next chapter, he again tried to bring 
about peace between Octavian and Antony in 38 Bc. Horace says 
that it was his custom to reconcile quarrelling friends. 

But it was not just in personal relationships that he proved 
helpful to Octavian. He was a shrewd statesman and a resolute 
leader, and when Octavian went abroad, he left Maecenas behind 
as his substitute to administer not only Rome but the whole of 
Italy. He performed this task well. Octavian valued his advice 
highly, and it is said that it was Maecenas who advised him not to 
restore the republic but to keep power in his own hands. Maecenas 
had learned the lesson that the republic could no longer exist 
without the constant danger of civil war. 
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causa ... his the reason for this 
macr6 .. . agellé with a poor little 
farm 


puerum me as a boy 

docendum to be taught 

quivis any 

doceat would have taught to 

sémet prégnatdés (children) born from 
himself = his own children 

principi the emperor 

eum paenitébat was ashamed of 


A Roman garden 


Maecenas 


Quintus Maecenati commendatur 


The services to Octavian which we have mentioned make it 
clear that he was a remarkable man. And yet it is not for these 
reasons that his name is still so famous. When we call someone a 
‘Maecenas’, we mean he is a great patron of the arts, and that 
Maecenas undoubtedly was. He gathered around himself some of 
the most talented poets the world has ever known. He encouraged 
and fostered the genius of such men as Virgil and Horace, and 
helped to bring out their gifts, but he also tactfully persuaded them 
to write in support of Octavian and to suggest that he was bringing 
a new Golden Age to Rome. 

Octavian too was very interested in literature. He was a friend 
of the poets of Maecenas’ circle, 
he carefully wrote out his own 
speeches and letters, and he 
produced many works in prose 
and some in verse. He 
frequently attended poetry 
readings. 

Maecenas was an extremely 
wealthy man. He had a splendid 
house high on the Esquiline hill. 
His tastes were wildly 
extravagant. He delighted in 
silks, gems and perfumes — and 
good food: he tried to introduce 
the flesh of young donkeys onto 
Roman menus! He loved the 
theatre and the ballet, wrote bad 
verses and introduced heated 
swimming baths to Rome. 

His civilizing influence was 
remarkable. The story goes that The auditorium of Maecenas 
Octavian was once sitting on the tribunal (a public platform) 
sentencing numbers of people to death. Maecenas was present but 
could not get near him because of the crowd. So he wrote upon his 
tablets, ‘Get up, you killer’ and threw them into Octavian’s lap. 

Octavian immediately left the judgement seat. 


Octavian started work on a tragedy about the Greek hero Ajax, 
who committed suicide by falling on his sword. When asked 
how he was getting on with the play, he replied, ‘Ajax has 
wiped himself out on my sponge.’ What do you think he meant 
by that? 


Maecenas has been called Octavian’s Minister of Propaganda. 
What do you understand by ‘propaganda’, and do you think 
Maecenas deserved the title? 
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Quintus ter Brundisium facit 


Maecénas Quintum rogavit num iter Brundisium = Quintus cogn6vit Vergilium iam Brundisium 
sécum facere vellet. ‘si festinabis,’ inquit, ‘cum profectum esse. si matiirius (earlier) vénisset, iter 
Vergilid proficisci poteris.’ cum Vergili6 fécisset. 


Quintus Hé@liod6r6 dixit, ‘né hodié proficiscamur. Ariciam vespere advénérunt. si celerius 
si cras profecti erimus, Ariciam meridié contendissent, meridié e6 advénissent. 
adveniémus.’ 


Notice that in the conditional clauses of captions | and 3 the indicative is used, in those of captions 2 
and 4 the subjunctive; how does this affect the meaning of these sentences? 
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Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


Vocabulary 44 


Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


dié quodam Maecénas Quinto arcessit6 dixit, ‘ego iter facere débed 
Brundisium. visne ti mé comitari? Vergilius aderit aliique amici. si 
ti statim proficisceris cum Vergilid, ego vObis Anxure occurram. Anxure at Anxur (see map) 
nam tot negOtiis occupatus sum ut hodié proficisci non possim.” 
5 Quintus ad Vergilii aedés festinavit sed cum advénisset, 
cognOvit eum aliis cum amicis iam profectum esse. ad Hélioddrum 
igitur processit; cogn6verat enim eum quoque iter factiirum esse. 
sed nisi festinavisset, sérd advénisset; namque Hélioddrum invénit _sérd too late 


(ter Brundisium 
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iam profectirum. “HéliodGre,’ inquit; ‘paene meridiés est. si statim 
discédamus, non longé ante noctem progrediamur. si cras mane 
profecti erimus, Ariciam meridié adveniémus.’ constituérunt igitur 
postero dié proficisci. 

ROma igitur mane égressi Ariciam contendérunt noctemque in 
hospiti6 modic6 mansérunt. postridié, cum Forum Appi 
advénissent, vids invénérunt nautis differtas. HéliodOrus ‘cir tot 
nautae’ inquit ‘hic illic discurrunt? quid faciunt?’ Quintus ‘sine 
dubiG’ inquit ‘illi nautae lintrés regunt per canalem..’ ille ‘quid dicis, 
Quinte?’ inquit; ‘ubi est ille canalis? ego valdé fessus sum. si 
pedibus procédémus, labdre moriar. ad canalem festinémus. si 
lintrem cOnscendamus, iter mult6 facilius faciamus.’ cOnstituérunt 
igitur lintrem conscendere, ut dormire possent dum mila lintrem 
per canalem traheret. 

Horatius ipse iter sic déscribit: 


égressum magna mé accépit Aricia Roma 
hospitid modicé: rhétor comes Héliod6rus, 
Graecdrum longé doctissimus; inde Forum Appi, 
differtum nautis . . . iam nox indiicere terris 
umbras et cael6 diffundere signa parabat 

... dum aes exigitur, dum mila ligatur, 

t6ta abit hora. mali culicés ranaeque palistrés 
Avertunt somn6s, absentem ut cantat amicam 
multa prolitus vappa nauta atque viator 
certatim: tandem fessus dormire viator 

incipit, ac missae pastum retindcula milae 
nauta piger sax6 religat stertitque supinus. 
iamque diés aderat, nil cum prdcédere lintrem 
sentimus, d6nec cerebrésus prosilit inus 

ac milae nautaeque caput lumbdsque salign6 
fuste dolat. quarta vix démum exponimur hora. 
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Ariciam ... Forum Appi see map 
hospitid modicé a modest inn 
differtas (+ abl.) packed with 


lintrés barges; regunt steer, guide 
canalem canal 


mila mule 


inde Forum Appi then (we walked) 
to Forum Appi 

diffundere to scatter 

signa the constellations 

aes exigitur the fare is collected 

ligatur is attached 

culicés mosquitoes 

ranae paliistrés marsh frogs 

ut as, while 

multa prélitus vappa plastered with 
lots of cheap wine 

certatim in rivalry 

missae pastum sent to graze 

retinacula . . . religat ties the reins 

piger lazy 

stertit supinus snores lying on his 
back 

cerebrosus . . . Gnus one quick- 
tempered (passenger) 

lumbds backs 

saligné fuste with a willow club 

dolat whacks; démum at last 


ad canalem festinemus 


Quintus iter Brundisium facit 


40 Quintus, cum in terram expositus esset, ‘hoc iter lenté quidem lenté quidem slowly indeed 
confécimus, HéliodGre,’ inquit, ‘sed facile. si canalis longior esset, 
ego in lintre mallem prdécédere quam pedibus. nunc d@bémus 
Anxur labdridsé ascendere.’ Anxur, quod in summé colle saxis 
candidis fulgenti situm est, lenté ascendérunt ubi Maecénati fulgenti shining 
45  occurrérunt. inde Sinuessam festinavérunt: 


postera lax oritur mult6 gratissima; namque multd gratissima much the most 
Pl6tius et Varius Sinuessae Vergiliusque occurrunt. welcome 


longum iter atque labdridsum eds adhiic manébat. modo viis 
pessimis dtébantur, modo maxim6s imbrés patiébantur. Hélioddrus 
50 lab6re paene cdnfectus est; si n6n adiiivisset eum Quintus, ille 
itinere déstitisset. Venusiam praeteriérunt; Quintus intravisset 
domumque veterem visisset, si ndn cogn6visset coléniam iam 
advenis plénam esse amicisque carentem. tandem Brundisium 
advénérunt, portum maximum t6tius Italiae. 


déstitisset (+ abl ) he would have 
given up; advenis incomers, strangers 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir Quintus cum Vergilid ndn profectus est? 

2 quis erat HéliodGrus? 

3 qudmodo Quintus Héliod6rusque iter fécérunt 4 Ford Appi 
ad Anxur? 

4 quibus occurrit Quintus Sinuessae? 

cir Quintus Venusiam non intravit? 


wn 


The White Rocks, Anxur 


Maecénas Anténium cum Octavian6 reconciliat reconciliat reunites, reconciles 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage; read the rest 
until you understand it thoroughly, then summarize what it says in 
your own words 


postridié Quintus Vergiliusque Maecénatem ad portum comitati 

valére iussérunt; ille ‘valéte, amici,’ inquit; ‘gratias vGbis agd quod 

iter mécum hiic fécistis; si sGlus iter fecissem, taedid periissem. taedid from boredom 

nunc eadem via regredi débétis. nlite cessare. si statim 
5 proficiscamini, quindecim diébus R6mam perveniatis.’ haec lociitus 

navem cdnscendit. 

Maecénas Athénas navigare débuit ut Ant6nid conveniret. 

Octavianus enim eum Athénas miserat ut Ant6nium, qui inimicus 

fiébat, sibi reconciliaret. nisi Maecénas rem summa arte gessisset, summéai arte with the greatest skill 
10 reconciliatiGnem non effécisset. tandem tamen AntOni6 persuasit ut 

ad Italiam veniret Octévianumque contra Sextum Pompéium 

adiuvaret. 
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mox tamen Ant6nius, ad Orientem reversus, ux6rem suam 
Octaviam, OctAviani sorérem, in Italiam remisit, Cleopatram, 
Aegypti réginam, in Syriam arcessivit. Octavianus, sordre sic 
contempta, tanta ira commOtus erat ut bellum in AntOnium inferre 
cOnstituerit. 
dum Ant6nius cum Cleopatra in Aegypto cessat et rés piiblicas 
neglegit, Octavianus ad bellum sé parabat; tstum populum Italiae 
sibi conciliabat atque auct6ritatem suam paulatim augébat. in diés conciliabat won over 
potentior fiébat. in diés day by day 


Translate the following sentences 
1 si sGlus iter f€cissem, taedid periissem. 
2 si statim proficiscimini, quindecim diébus R6mam perveniatis. 


3 nisi Maecénas rem summa arte gessisset, reconciliati6nem n6n 
eff€cisset. 


TRAVEL 


Quintus and Heliodorus set off along the queen of roads (régina 
vidrum), the Appian Way. This, the first of the great Roman roads, 
was planned by the blind Appius Claudius in 312 Bc. Originally it 
went from Rome to Capua (132 Roman miles) but fifty or so years 
later it was extended to Brundisium (a further 234 miles). You can 
still walk down its first ten miles, passing by many family tombs as 
you go. 


The Appian Way 
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In Horace’s day, a network of major roads led to all parts of 
Italy. It would soon grow to cover the vast expanse of the empire. 
Roman legions — and Roman civilization — could move fast. 

How did the Romans build their roads? First of all they established 
a course for a section of the road. (In some places each of the 
sections was a mile long.) Their roads are famous for their 
straightness, especially in Britain and France. They took sightings 
from one high place to another or, in wooded or flat country, they 
lit fires, the smoke from which served as a guide to the surveyors. 

Once they had marked out the course, they dug a trench about a 
metre deep. Having beaten the earth hard flat, they crammed large 
stones together at the bottom. They set a layer of pebbles, 
sometimes binding them with cement on top of these; above the 
pebbles they laid sand. The upper layer could now be set on these 
firm foundations. If the road was not paved with stone, this might 
consist of gravel or small flints. Much would depend on what 
material was locally available. 

The surfacing was given a fairly steep camber (of up to 30 cm 
in 240 from the centre of the road to the edge) to assist drainage, 
and the water would usually run off into ditches dug at both sides. 
An embankment (agger) would be made where necessary, for 
example if a road had to be raised above a marsh. Roman roads 
were built to last — and last they did. 

There were four ways of travelling by road. You walked. Or 
you rode a horse or mule. Or you went in a wheeled vehicle. The 
commonest of these, the four-wheeled raeda, was not particularly 


A donkey-drawn vehicle 


~ 
I 
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quick. On his journey to Brundisium, Quintus covered only 
twenty-four miles on the day when he took one. The cisium, a light 
two-wheeled vehicle drawn by two horses, was not so comfortable 
but went much faster. If you changed horses, you could try to beat 
the record of two hundred miles in twenty-four hours.* 

The fourth and most comfortable means of tranport was the 
litter (/ectica), a portable couch with curtains carried by up to eight 
slaves. This was used mostly for short journeys in town. It was 
slung on straps which passed over the bearers’ shoulders. The 
straps were easily detachable in case you wanted to beat an 
incompetent bearer! Lecticae were so comfortable that they could 
be used as ambulances. 

There were hotels on the main routes. Quintus had no difficulty 
in finding a smallish one (modicum hospitium) in Aricia. But the 
grasping hotel keepers whom he tells us he found in Forum Appi 
were typical of their kind. With any luck a friend of yours would 
live on or near the road and you could stay the night with him. 

Land travel had its problems, but most Romans preferred it to a 
sea voyage. For one thing, in most ships it was only safe to sail on 
the Mediterranean between March and November, and Seneca 
complains vigorously about being sea-sick. Passengers would go to 
a harbour and ask if any ship was sailing to their destination or 
near by. They would have to be prepared to travel on deck since 
the smaller ships had cabin space only for the captain and his mate. 
Even if they had to wait for suitable winds before they set sail, 
once they were on the move they could travel extremely fast, up to 
100 to 120 miles a day. It may have been this factor that caused 
Octavian to travel by sea whenever he could. 

The speed of travel did not change much between Roman times 
and the nineteenth century when the steam engine was invented. 
You could travel by land no faster than a horse, and the roads in the 
Roman empire were better than those in Britain until Victorian 
times. It took Horace just under a fortnight of admittedly rather 
leisurely travel to get from Rome to Brundisium, a distance of 
some 340 miles. Now you can do this comfortably in a day. It took 
Cicero a day and two nights to sail from Corfu in Greece to 
Brundisium. The hydrofoil now takes three hours. Longer 
distances were formidable. It took Cicero the better part of three 
months to get from Rome to his province of Cilicia (southern 
Turkey). This journey today might take only two or three days by 
boat and car, or just a few hours by plane. 


*A Roman mile is slightly shorter than our mile. It is about 1.5 km 
while ours is 1.6 km (1760 yards). 
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} Chapter 45 ZEB Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


ibam forte Vid Sacra... 


Vocabulary 45 
verbs 
simulé, simulare I pretend 
4i6 (imperf. 4iébam) Tsay 


omitt6, omittere, omisi, omissum T let go, neglect 
arripié, arripere, arripui, arreptum | snatch up 

éripid, éripere, éripui, éreptum I snatch away, rescue 
meditor, meditari, meditatus sum I think about, meditate 
persequor, persequi, perseciitus sum | follow after, pursue 


nouns adverbs 
invidia, -ae, f. envy, spite, malice iamdidum long ago 
iddicium, -i, n. law-court, judgement qudcumque (to) wherever 
aestas, aestatis,f. | summer tantum only 
auris, auris, f. ear 

Sant pronoun 
igen Seems nescioquis, nescioquid someone/ 
adjectives something or 
improbus, -a,-um wicked, immoral, bad other 
intimus, -a, -um innermost, closest conjunction 


at but 
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Quintus 4 molest6 quédam vexatur 


interea Quintus R6mae habitabat sorte contentus. officia in aerario 
diligenter perficiébat. tot carmina iam scripserat ut fama eius latius 


émanaret. multi ingenium eius laudabant. pauci, invidia adducti, 


eum rédébant. alii eum colébant quod spérabant eum sé adititirum 


5 esse. sic aliquis ei diceret, ‘utinam in numerum amicorum 
Maecénatis accipiar! ti intimus amicus es eius. possis igitur mé ei 
commendiare, si velis. age, visne mé ad eum diicere?’ Quintus 
respondére solébat, ‘igndsce mihi, amice. nbn ausim hominem vix 
mihi n6tum Maecénati commendare.’ 


fabulam narrat dé molest6 quédam qui spérabat Quintum sé 


Maecénati commendatiirum esse: 


ibam forte Vid Sacra, sicut meus est mds, 
nescioquid meditans nugarum, t6tus in illis. 
accurrit quidam nOtus mihi ndmine tantum 
arreptaque mani, ‘quid agis, dulcissime rerum?’ 
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molest6 a bore 


sorte with his lot 


émaniret spread abroad 
rédébant carped at him 
diceret might say; utinam | wish! 


ausim | would dare 


nescioquid . . . nigarum some 
nonsense or other 

totus wholly engrossed 

dulcissime rérum my dear fellow 


(sweetest of things) 


The Via Sacra 
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‘suaviter, ut nunc est,’ inquam, ‘et cupid omnia quae vis.’ 
cum adsectarétur, ‘num quid vis?’ occup6. at ille 

‘ndris nds,’ inquit; ‘docti sumus.’ hic ego, ‘pliris 

hdc,’ inquam, ‘mihi eris.’ miseré discédere quaeréns, 

ire modo Ocius, interdum cOnsistere, in aurem 

dicere nescioquid puer6, cum siidor ad imGs 

manaret talds. ‘6 té, Bolane, cerébri 

félicem!’ aiébam tacitus, cum quidlibet ille 

garriret, vicds, urbem laudaret. ut illi 

nihil respondébam, ‘miseré cupis’ inquit ‘abire. 
iamdiidum vided; sed nil agis; usque tenébd; 

persequar hinc qu6 nunc iter est tibi.’ ‘nil opus est té 
circumagi: quendam volo visere non tibi ndtum: 

trans Tiberim longé cubat is, prope Caesaris hort6s.’ 

‘nil habed quod agam et ndn sum piger: usque sequar té.’ 
démitt6 auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus, 

cum gravius dors6 subiit onus. 


iniquae mentis asellus 


Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


trans Tiberim ibo 


suaviter, ut nunc est very nicely at 
present (pleasantly as it is now) 

adsectarétur he followed 

occup6 | break in, interrupt 

noris nds (I want you) to get to know 
me; hic here, at this point 

pliris mihi . . . eris you will be worth 
more in my eyes 

hdc because of this 

ire... cOnsistere ...dicere | went... 

I stopped . . . I said 

dcius more quickly 

puerd to his boy = to his slave 

sidor sweat 

ad imds . . . talés to the bottom of my 
ankles; manfret was flowing 

6 té... félicem O Bolanus, lucky in 
your quick temper! (Bolanus was a 
man notorious for his quick temper) 

quidlibet ... garriret was talking 
some nonsense or other 

vicés the streets 

nil agis you're doing nothing = you're 
getting nowhere 

usque the whole way 

circumagi to be taken out of your way 

cubat he is in bed (sick) 

quod agam to do (which I must do) 

piger lazy 

auriculas my ears 

iniquae mentis bad-tempered (of bad 
mind) 

dorsé subiit descends on his back 
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molestus ille, sicut dixerat, Quintum usque persequébatur. 
Quintus c6natus est eum dimittere sed nil égit. puerd ‘utinam 
molestum hunc dimittere possim,’ inquit, ‘sed ille usque mé tenet. 
quid faciamus? domum quam primum festinémus.’ deinde ille 
conabatur Quintd persuadére ut sé Maecénati commendaret. cum 
Quintus negavisset sé hoc facere posse, ‘non tibi créd6,” inquit; ‘ad 
eum continud eamus. ndlim talem occasi6nem omittere.’ 

e6 ipso tempore Quinti amicus quidam eis occurrit. Quintus 
eum saliitavit signumque dedit, oculés distorquéns, ut sé Eriperet; 
at ille, qui t6tam rem sénsit, simulavit sé ndn intellegere; Quintum 
valére iussit; fit improbus Quintumque reliquit in manibus 
molesti. 

Quintus ad summam déspératiGnem adductus erat, cum molesti 
adversarius quidam ad eum accurrit magnaque voce clamavit, ‘qu 
is, turpissime? veni in its.’ in ifidicium eum rapuit. Quintus ‘sic’ 
inquit ‘mé servavit Apoll6.’ 


Respondé Latiné 


1 quid spérabant multi e6rum qui Quintum colébant? 

2 ciir Quintus eds Maecénati commendare nolébat? 

3 cum Quintus amicé signum dedisset ut sé ériperet, quid fécit 
amicus ille? 

4 qudmodo Quintus tandem servatus est? 


Quintus urbis strepitum effugere cupit 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and answer 
the questions below on the second 


Quintus, sorte contentus, vitam modestam agébat. viris divitibus 
potentibusque, quibus iam amicus erat, non invidébat. numquam 
sibi dicébat, ‘utinam genere ndbili natus essem; utinam senator 
essem!’ ndbilés enim semper negotiis officiisque obstricti erant, 
ipse Otid ita Dtébatur ut carmina compGnere posset ciiris solitus. 
ill6s, cum per vias urbis ad negotium quoddam festinarent, semper 
comitabatur turba clientium servGrumque; ipse sdlus incédébat 
quocumque ire volébat. n6nnumquam ad tabernas ibat 
quaerébatque quanti essent holus ac far; vespere Circum pererrabat 
et Forum; adsistébat divinis quae fortiinas praedicébant. inde 
domum sé referébat ad cénam modestam. deinde ibat dormitum, 
non sollicitus quod cras débébat mane surgere. poster6 dié in lect6 
iacébat ad quartam héram; cum surréxisset, aliquid aut legébat aut 
scribébat. ‘haec est vita’ inquit ‘solit6rum misera ambitiGne 
gravique.’ 

sed quamquam contentus erat, strepitii fimGque urbis saepe 
vexabatur. saepe sibi dicébat, ‘utinam in riris tranquillitate 
habitarem! sic carmina facilius comp6nere possem.’ nOnnumquam 
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ndlim I wouldn't want 
occasidnem opportunity 
distorquéns twisting, rolling 


adversarius adversary (at law) 
turpissime you villain! (most base 
person) 


strepitum din, racket 


obstricti tied up in 


quanti how much? 

holus ac far cabbage(s) and flour 

adsistébat (+ dat.) he stood by 

divinis the fortune-tellers 

sé referébat he returned (took 
himself back) 

dormitum to bed 

solitérum of men free from 


Quintus a molesto quodam vexatur 


cum vér adesset, amic6s vocavit et ‘age,’ inquit; ‘urbis mé taedet; in _mé taedet (+ gen.) I'm tired of 


20 agrOs disc@damus ut véris amoenitate frudmur.’ alias ‘calorés amoenitate beauty 
aestatis’ inquit ‘ferre ndn possum. quid faciam? velim urbem alias at other times 
effugere ririsque sdlitidine gaudére. in collés festinab6.’ calérés the heat(s) 


ruris tranquillitas 


1 What spoiled Quintus’ content? [3] 
2 What did he wish, and why? [4] 
3 What did he say to his friends in spring? [3] 
4 Why did he want to escape the city in summer? [2] 
5 Translate the following phrases and explain the uses of 


the subjunctive: 
(a) utinam habitarem! 
(b) discédamus 
(c) quid faciam? 
(d) velim effugere [8] 
6 What do you learn about Quintus’ character in this chapter? [4] 


PATRONS AND CLIENTS 


As we saw in chapter 23, a Roman who wanted to move up the 
social scale had to attach himself to a man of some eminence. He 
had in fact to become a client (cliéns) to a patron (patrdnus). 

Soon after sunrise, during the first and second hours of the day, 
the great men of Rome held a salitatid, a ceremony of greeting 
when his clients would gather outside their patron’s house eager to 
be admitted. It was not altogether a one-sided affair since the 
patron would gain prestige from the number of morning callers. 

To begin with, the sa/atatid had been a meaningful business. 
The client asked for advice and help from his patron, and the 
patron planned political manoeuvres and assessed the strength of 
his backing with his clients. Later, however, it became a matter 
simply of status, and callers were strictly graded. 

Clients would often have to get up before daylight to make their 
way through the filthy streets to their patron's house. Here they 
would wait outside, hoping to give enough satisfaction at the 
salitatid to receive at least the sportula, originally a ‘little basket’ 
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containing food but now a kind of dole, a gift in money of 25 asses 
(61/, sesterces), in the afternoon. They were forced to wear the toga, 
that expensive form of dress so ludicrously unsuited to the Italian 
climate. They were received with contempt by slaves whom they 
often had to bribe, and they might fail even to speak to their patron, 
as Seneca complains: 


How often will clients find themselves shoved out of the way 
because a patron is either asleep or amusing himself — or is just 
plain rude! How many patrons will inflict a long torture of 
waiting on their clients and then rush past them pretending to be 
in a great hurry! How many of them will avoid exiting through a 
hall crammed with clients and run off through a secret back- 
entrance — as if it were not more offensive to deceive them than 
to shut them out altogether! How many are still half-asleep with 
a stupefying hangover after the night before! Their poor clients 
have broken their own sleep to attend somebody else’s, but the 
patrons can scarcely be bothered to raise their lips in an insolent 
yawn and only get the name right after it has been whispered to 
them a thousand times. 


If clients did make contact with their patron, they might be 
expected to escort him to the forum or the baths. And if they were 
invited to dinner — an invitation, writes Juvenal, that only comes 
once every two months or more — they were only too likely to be 
placed apart from their patron and his real friends and served with 
inferior food and drink: while he has mullet and lamprey, you have 
eel and pike fed on sewage. 

Yet the patron was uneasily aware that his clients did not 
necessarily have any affection for him as a person. As Seneca 
writes, ‘None of them is interested in you, just in what he can get 
out of you. It used to be friendship they were after; now it's plunder. 
If a lonely old man changes his will, next day the callers will make 
for another address.’ 

Exactly how widespread this degrading ritual was we cannot 
know. Much of our evidence comes from the satirical poets Juvenal 
and Martial, and satirists are in the business of exaggeration. It is 
hard to believe that Maecenas expected Virgil or Horace to gyrate 
on this merry-go-round of greetings. Certainly from their 
perspective of more than a century later, the satirists looked back on 
Maecenas as a model of what a patron should be. Martial writes, ‘If 
you have a Maecenas, you'll have Virgils too.” 
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Our lett-ae- fee Quintus rusticus fit 


Maecénas ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘si cras Gtidsus eris, nox iam vénerat cum ad fundum tandem 
veni mécum ad collés Sabinés.’ advénérunt. si festinavissent, ante s6lis occadsum 
advénissent. 


Maecénas ‘si celerius equitavissémus,’ inquit, posterd dié Maecénas Quintum valére iussit; si 
‘totum fundum iam vidére possés.’ dtidsus fuisset, cum Quinté in fundd mansisset. 
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CHAPTER 46 


Vocabulary 46 


Quintus risticus fit 


paucis post ménsibus Maecénas Quintum arcessivit. Quintus, cum 
advénisset, in tablinum ductus est. Maecénas sOlus erat. surréxit 
eique arrisit. ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘té arcessivi quod ddnum quoddam 
tibi offerre velim. iam poéta insignis factus es. tibi opus est Otid, ut 
carmina comp6nere possis fiim6 strepitique R6mae remotus. si 
domicilium rire possideas, tranquillitate frui possis. parvum 
fundum igitur tibi d6nare cOnstitul. triginta milia passuum urbe 
abest, in collibus Sabinis situs. si cras revéneris prima h6ra, e6 
simul ibimus ut fundum inspiciamus.” 

Quintus semper optaverat rire habitare sed vix spérabat sé 
unquam fundum possessirum esse. postridié Maecénas 
Quintusque prima h6ra profecti sunt ut fundum inspicerent. in 
collés Sabinds prégressi, tandem vallem Digentiae iniérunt et si 
festinavissent, ante noctem ad fundum advénissent. sed lenté 
equitabant, amoenitate riiris gavisi. nox iam aderat cum 
advénérunt. 

Quintus attonitus erat; nam non fundus parvus erat, ut dixerat 
Maecénas, sed riis modicum. in latere collis villa sita est satis 
ampla; oct6 servi aderant qui Quintum ciratiri erant agr6sque 
cultiri. téct6 vicinus erat fons aquae idigis. locus amoenus erat, 
prospectus pulcherrimus. postridié Maecénas Quintum circum 
omnia dOxit, gavisus eum ade6 délectatum esse. 

dénique ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘si Stidsus essem, hic manérem técum, 
sed negOtiis tam occupatus sum ut cras R6mam redire débeam. tibi 
autem licet, si vis, hic manére.’ ille aded délectatus erat ut vix fari 
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Digentiae of the river Digentia (where 
the villa lay) 

amoenitate . . . gavisi rejoicing in the 
beauty 


ris modicum a little estate 
tecté vicinus near to the house 
idigis ever-flowing 

prospectus the view 


tibi .. . licet you may 
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Quintus rusticus fit 


posset. ‘amice carissime,’ inquit, ‘numquam potero tibi gratias 
dignas reddere. mihi dedisti id quod maximé optavi.’ Maecénas ei 
arrisit; ‘Quinte,’ inquit, ‘omnia haec bene meruisti; amicus fidélis 
es ac modestus. nisi t ROmae retinére cupivissem, fundum tibi 
iamdidum dedissem.’ 

posterd dié Quintus, cum Maecénatem valére iussisset, omnia 
iterum inspexit; hortum ingressus sub arbore sédit et hds versiis 
composuit: 


hoc erat in votis: modus agri nGn ita magnus, 
hortus ubi et, tect6 vicinus, ifigis aquae fons 

et paulum silvae super his foret. auctius atque 

di melius fécére. bene est. nil amplius 6rd, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi miinera faxis. 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir Maecénas cdnstituit fundum Quintd donare? 

2 cum ad fundum advénissent, cir attonitus erat Quintus? 

3 ciir débuit Maecénas ROmam statim redire? 

4 cum Quintus Maecénati gratias redderet, quid respondit 
Maecénas? 


Fons Bandusiae 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. Study the 
poem with the help of your teacher; when you have thoroughly 
understood it, answer the questions below 


Quintus surréxit; vilicum vocavit et ‘si Gtidsus es,’ inquit, ‘velim 
fundum inspicere.’ ille eum dixit primum ad vinétum, deinde 

ad olivétum. dénique, cum servGs aliquamdiii spectavissent segetés 
metentés, collem ascendérunt ad fontem. gelida aqua, splendidior 


Horace's Sabine farm 


modus agri plot of land 

hortus ubi . . . foret where there 
would be a garden 

idigis aquae of ever-flowing water 

paulum silvae a little (of) woodland 

auctius more generously 

di = dei (subject of fécére = 
fécérunt) 

nil amplius nothing more 

Maia nate son of Maia = Mercury, 
god of good luck 

propria my own, i.e. permanent 

faxis = facias 


vilicum farm manager 
vinétum vineyard 

olivétum olive grove 
metentés reaping; gelida cold 
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fons Bandusiae 
splendidior vitré more sparkling than 
glass; cavis hollow 
désiliébat was leaping down 
lacinam pool; rivus stream 
ilex (f.) holm oak 
quam amoenus how delightful! 
caprés goats; haedi kids 
cras tomorrow (when there will be a 
5 vitr6, € cavis saxis désiliébat in laciinam, unde rivus léni murmure festival in honour of the spring; 
in vallem fluébat. super fontem erat ilex alta quae umbram gratam springs were sacred) 
praebébat et hominibus et pecoribus. hic locd Quintus valdé dénaberis you will be presented with, 
délectatus est. ad vilicum versus, ‘quam amoenus est hic locus!’ offered 
inquit; ‘quod ndmen est huic fonti?’ ille ‘nOmen fonti’ inquit ‘est cui. .. primis whose forehead, 
10 Bandusia. placetne tibi?’ Quintus ‘mihi valdé placet. hic paulisper swelling with its first horns 
manéb6.’ et Venerem . .. déstinat marks him 
Quintus in ripa sedet; aquam spectat in lacinam désilientem out for both love and battles = battles 
caprosque in umbra ilicis iacentés dum haedi in gramine lidunt. of love (goats were notoriously 
amoenitate loci excitaétus, hoc carmen comp6nit: lustful) 
a ; ae ' inficiet will stain; rubré red 
15 6 fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitré, ' we goo ais 33 hie 
TH x eaty lascivi subolés gregis the child of the 
dulci digne meré non sine floribus, 
WAT 2 playful herd 
cras donaberis haed6, ; 
ee R F té... tii... ti Horace invokes the 
cui frons turgida cornibus : 
spring 
primis et Venerem et proelia déstinat; flagrantis . . . Caniculae the cruel 
20 fristra: nam gelid6s inficiet tibi hour of of the burning Dogstar (the 
rubr6 sanguine rivés Dogstar rose in late July) 
lascivi subolés gregis. nescit tangere knows not how to 
‘ x touch = t touch 
té flagrantis atrOx hdra Caniculae ecm oa 
: yee ats amabile welcome to 
nescit tangere, tii frigus amabile y ; 
EY ieee 2 fessis vémere worn out by (tired 
25 fessis vOmere tauris 
a _ yy from) the plough 
praebés et pecori vag6. w : 
pecori vag6 the wandering herd 
fiés ndbilium ti quoque fontium, ndbilium . . . fontium (one of) the 
mé dicente cavis impositam ilicem famous springs 
saxis, unde loquacés loquacés chattering 
30 lymphae désiliunt tuae. lymphae water(s) 
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1 Describe in your own words the scene Quintus is watching as 
he composes this poem. 

2 What offerings will the spring be given at tomorrow’s festival? 

3 friistra: what is the effect of this word in this position? 

4 The water is described as splendidior vitrd (line 15); what is 

going to happen to it tomorrow? 

What seems to be Horace’s attitude to the kid? 

Why was the shade amabile to oxen and herds? 

Horace says the fons Bandusiae will become one of the 

famous springs (like Castalia, for instance); how will this come 

about? 

8 What do you think the poem is about apart from the spring 
itself? Is it simply a descriptive nature poem or has it some 
other dimensions? 
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HOUSES 


We have already taken you to an insula, one of those squalid, 
overcrowded blocks of flats where most people had to live in 
Roman cities. Not surprisingly, the rich lived in very different 
surroundings. 

The wealthy Roman’s town house became a by-word for 
luxury, but to begin with its design had been based on the first 
Roman dwellings. These were humble one-roomed huts with a 
hole in the middle of the roof to let in the light and let out the 
smoke. The chief room of the later houses was called the atrium, 
the black (i.e. sooty) room. 

In earlier days the atrium was the centre of a family’s life. Here 
they ate, and the women spun and did their weaving. Here the 
family strong-box stood, and the /ardrium, the home of the 
household gods. The atrium roof sloped downwards and inwards 
to a rectangular hole (the compluvium). There was a pool (the 
impluvium) beneath this to catch the rain and supply the household 
with water. The room would be pleasantly shady and cool. When 
darkness fell, it was lit by oil lamps, often on tall bronze stands. 
Charcoal braziers of bronze, iron or terracotta provided the heat 
when necessary. 

This simple form of house developed into the slightly more 
elaborate arrangement shown in the House of Sallust at Pompeii 
(see Plan 1). No two Roman houses were quite the same, but this 
one is fairly characteristic of its time. Soon, however, the spread of 
Greek ideas transformed the Italian house. A whole new section 
was added at the back. This consisted of a pillared courtyard (the 
peristylium) enclosing a garden and surrounded by further rooms. 
Olives, lemons, pomegranates, walnuts, chestnuts and vines, as 
well as large trees and vegetables, grew in the garden, which 
contained impressive statues (see Plan 2 for a house of this kind). 


CHAPTER 46 


A peristylium 


There was also the tablinum, a kind of reception room or study for 
the master of the house between the @trium and the peristylium. 

The peristylium area came to be the private part of the house 
and the statues of the gods moved back here with the family. The 
dtrium became comparatively unimportant and in some country 
houses ceased to exist altogether. 

The outside of Roman houses tended to be dull, even 
forbidding, since they did not look outwards onto the street but 
inwards onto their beautiful gardens. But the standard of interior 
decoration was extremely high, with fine frescoes, stucco and 
mosaics. (Plan 3 brings together all the usual features of the layout 
of a Roman house.) 

The Romans had a deep love of landscape. The country villas 
of the extremely rich would break away from the normal pattern, 
with terraces and garden rooms designed to face outwards towards 
the view. The seaside pleasure villas around the Bay of Naples, the 
playground of the rich, were elaborately and extravagantly built to 
take full advantage of their 
situation. The luxury villas of the 
very wealthy, with their beautiful 
gardens and breathtaking views, 
were delightful and relaxing. A 
substantial villa has been 
excavated which may have been 
Horace’s. It had twelve rooms, 
including a hall, two dining- 
rooms and a bath with a 
hypocaust (underground heating 
system). The walls still stand up 
to two feet high in places. It had a 
walled garden, covering about 
half an acre, which had a pool in 
the middle and a colonnade round 
the sides. The estate supported 


A reconstruction of a luxury villa 
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five families and the farm was worked by eight slaves under the 
supervision of a farm manager (vilicus). There is a spring which 
can be identified with the fons Bandusiae, and a stream. 

Most country villas, however, were working farms. When the 
owner visited from the city, he would have to fit in as well as he 
could. The villa ristica at Boscoreale is characteristic of such 
buildings (see Plan 4). Here there were wine and oil presses and a 
threshing floor. The wine was taken from the presses to ferment in 
great vats (3 on the plan) which were open to the sun and air. 


What room is there in the villa ristica which you would expect 
to find in anormal house but cannot in our plans? 


Discuss some of the differences between the ways the very rich 
and the very poor lived in Italy. How far has the situation 
changed in the modern world? There is no need to limit the 
discussion to Ttaly. 


— 
1. House of Sallust, second century BC 


(Note the course for the water piping) 
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Chapter 47 PiXaiviag 


‘Venus, mother of Aeneas, presenting him with arms forged by Vulcan’, Nicholas Poussin 


Vocabulary 47 


verbs nouns 
acciis6, acciisare T accuse clémentia, -ae, f. mercy, clemency 
colloc6, collocare I place, position morbus, -i, m. disease 
equit6, equitare I ride (a horse) odium, -i, n. hatred 
put6, putare I think classis, classis, f. fleet 
obsided, obsidére, obsédi, famés, famis, f. hunger 

obsessum I besiege mulier, mulieris, f. woman 
confugi6, cdnfugere, scelus, sceleris,n. crime 

confagi I flee for refuge fluctus, -iis, m. wave 

espana i nti I thro preposition 

um W across } 

dominor, dominari, atrtatifiniad i ny vad asitivtniittiis 

dominatus sum + dat. I am master of, I yy 

control adverb / 

conjunction olim once (in the past); some 
autem but time (in the future) 
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Actium 


Actium 


dum Quintus in fund6 Sabin6 quiéscit, réspiblica in bellum civile 
iterum rapiébatur. Octévidnus Ant6niusque, cum alter alterum 
scelerum acctisaret gravissim6rum, pliis odii inter sé in diés 
concipiébant. tandem Octavianus ad bellum aperté sé paravit. t6ta 
Italia in verba eius iuravit atque eum ducem belli poposcit. ei 
senatorés qui Antonid favébant Roma égressi ad AntOnium 
confiigérunt. 

Antonius autem Octaviam, quam iamdidum Ro6mam remiserat, 
repudiavit et Cleopatram uxGrem suam esse proniintiavit. quae 
cum cogn6vissent senat6rés, statim bellum Cleopatrae indixérunt. 

Antonius sine mora plirimas copias collectés ad Graeciam 
diixit ut Octaviand occurreret. Octavianus autem, Maecénate 
Romae relict6 qui Italiam administraret, Brundisium profectus est 
cum Agrippa, qui optimus erat ducum su6rum. cum copias trans 
mare in Graeciam traiécisset, castra apud Actium collocavit haud 
procul ab Ant6nii castris. 


Agrippa, proelié cum Anténii classe commiss6, hostés ita vicit 
ut mari dominarétur. Antonius, cum milités eius terra marique 
obsessi et famé et morb6 morerentur, tandem Erumpere coactus 
est. legidnibus dindéviginti in litore relictis ut castra défenderent, 
classem é portii diixit, Cleopatra sequente. 

quattuor diés tantae tempestatés erant ut proelium committere 
nn possent. quintd dié, cum mare esset tranquillum, classis 
utraque ad proelium prddiit. diti aequé Marte pugnabant, cum 
subit6 Cleopatra navem suam vertit classemque Aegyptiam in 
fugam diixit. quae cum vidisset, Ant6nius gubernat6ri sud 


cum since; alter alterum the one the 
other, i.e. each other 

concipiébant harboured, felt 

in verba eius iuravit swore 
allegiance to him 


repudiavit divorced 


indixérunt declared 


traiécisset had taken across, 
transported 


a 


érumpere to break out 
Ondéviginti nineteen 


aequé Marte on equal terms 


gubernatéri helmsman 
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imperavit ut réginam sequerétur. tantO amore Cleopatrae ardébat ut 
hondrem suum saltitemque sudrum minOris aestimaret quam inam 
mulierem. 

dum Antonius cum Cleopatra fugit, classis eius cOpiaeque 
pedestrés, cum 4 duce déserti essent, fortiter tamen hostibus 
restitérunt; sed tandem spé déposita Octaviano sé dédidérunt. ille 
captivOs himané tractavit. putaébat enim neque Antonium nec 
Cleopatram sibi diiitius resistere posse; sé totum orbem terrarum 
iam regere. clémentiam igitur praebuit ita ut omnés qui sé 
dédiderant liberat6s in exercitum suum accéperit. 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir réspiblica in bellum civile iterum labébatur? 
2 clr senatorés bellum Cleopatrae indixérunt? 

3 cir Antonius 4 proelid fiigit? 

4 qudmodo Octavianus captivés tractavit? 


Vergilius Actium proelium déscribit 


With the help of your teacher read, understand and translate the 
following passage 


hoc proelium, qu6 fatum imperii ROmani décrétum est, Vergilius in 
Aenéide sic déscribit: 


The scene is represented on a magic shield, which Vulcan had 
made for Aeneas; around this shield was engraved a series of 
scenes foreshowing the history of Rome, and in the centre the 
battle of Actium, which decided the fate of the Roman empire. 


in medio classés aeratas, Actia bella, 
cernere erat, totumque instriict6 Marte vidérés 
fervere Leucatén aurdque effulgere fluctiis. 
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A Roman warship from Actium 


saliitem su6rum the safety of his men 
mindris aestimaret valued less 


cépiae pedestrés land forces 
cum although 


hiimané tractavit treated humanely 


Gods fight alongside Roman 
soldiers in a sea battle 


décrétum est was decided 


classés aeratas the bronze-beaked 
fleets (ancient warships had a bronze 
beak at the bows, which was used for 
ramming) 


Actium 


hinc Augustus agéns Italés in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populdque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stans celsa in puppi.. . 

parte alia ventis et dis Agrippa secundis 

arduus agmen agéns... 

hinc ope barbarica variisque Ant6nius armis 
Aegyptum virésque Orientis et ultima s¢cum 
Bactra vehit, sequiturque (nefas) Aegyptia coniiinx. 
tind omnés ruere.. . 


Here is Cecil Day Lewis’ translation of the passage: 


Centrally were displayed two fleets of bronze, engaged in 

The battle of Actium; all about Cape Leucas you saw 

Brisk movement of naval formations; the sea was a blaze of 
gold. 

On one side Augustus Caesar, high on the poop, is leading 

The Italians into battle, the Senate and People with him, 

His home-gods and the great gods. 

Elsewhere in the scene is Agrippa — the gods and the winds 
fight for him — 

Prominent, leading his column .. . 

On the other side, with barbaric wealth and motley equipment, 

Is Antony . . . 

Egypt, the powers of the Orient and uttermost Bactra 

Sail with him; also — a shameful thing — his Egyptian wife. 

The fleets are converging at full speed. 


How does Virgil convey the impression that this battle was the 


culmination of a righteous war in which Rome defeated the forces 
of barbarism? 


DIVORCE 


cernere erat it was possible to see 

tétum . .. Leucatén Leucate is the 
promontory to the south of Actium; 
Vergil means the whole sea round 
Actium 

instriict6 Marte with warships in 
formation (literally ‘with Mars 
(= war) drawn up’) 

vidérés you might see 

fervere seething (literally ‘to seethe’) 

effulgere gleaming 

hinc on this side 

Augustus... Caesar Octavian, who 
later took the name Augustus 

cum patribus with the fathers of the 
state, i.e, the senators 

penatibus et magnis dis (= deis) the 
native gods of Rome and the great 
(Olympian) gods 

celsa in puppi on the high poop 

arduus high, i.e. he stands out 
prominently 

agmen agéns leading his line (of 
ships) 

hinc on that side 

ope barbarica with barbarian help, 
i.e. with the help of barbarians 

Aegyptum . . . vehit carries 
(= brings) Egypt (= Egyptian forces) 

virés Orientis the strength of the East 

ultima . . . Bactra Bactra is modern 
Afghanistan; it represents the Far East 

(nefas) what wickedness! 

ina . . . ruere are rushing together 


Antony’s divorce of Octavia had shattering historical consequences 
but was nothing very exceptional in the Roman world. In Horace’s 
lifetime we frequently hear of senators who have married three or 
four times, and women might have children by a succession of 
husbands. One Vistilla had six different sons and one daughter by 
six different fathers. (Four of the sons became consuls while the 
daughter married an emperor.) At the age of fifty-seven Cicero 
threw aside Terentia, his wife of twenty-three years, in order to 
rebuild his finances by marrying the young and rich Publia. 
Terentia bore this with apparent equanimity. She married again 
twice and died aged more than a hundred. 

Just as it was extremely easy to get married — to live together as 
man and wife was enough and you did not have to go through the 
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elaborate wedding ceremony by which Horatia 
married Decimus (see Part II, chapter 30) — so it 
was very straightforward to get divorced. You 
could leave your partner without discussion or 
consent. It may have been conventional — and 
prudent — to give reasons for doing so but there 
was no legal necessity. When Caesar divorced 
his wife merely because Publius Clodius had 
disguised himself as a woman to participate in a 
religious gathering — the Bona Dea festival, at 
which she was present — he simply proclaimed, 
‘Caesar's wife must be above suspicion.’ Earlier 
noblemen had divorced their wives for such 
frivolous reasons as being seen with a 
freedwoman, attending the games and even for 
appearing in public uncovered. 

As for possessions, there was no such thing 
as joint marital property. If a wife was under the 
manus of her husband (manus = the power and 
protection of a male), everything she had was — 
his. But most wives had exclusive rights to their own property, A Roman wedding scene 
though they normally had to have a male tutor (= guardian) to see 
to any legal contract that had to be made. By custom the wife 
would bring a dowry to her husband, but this normally had to be 
returned in the case of divorce. These factors might have led 
husbands to think twice about treating their wives too harshly. 

In many ways women were disadvantaged in the Roman world. 

Yet no Roman woman — or man — found themselves under 
religious or legal constraints to remain together. Traumatic and 
costly divorce cases in the courts were not necessary. The financial 
issues were crystal clear. And there were no painful conflicts over 
custody of the children, who were automatically under their 
father’s control. A woman could simply walk out of her marriage. 

Yet, as we have seen, it was equally easy for her husband to tell 
her to go: uxor, vade fords (‘wife, leave the house’). If he did so, 
she would have to leave behind her marriage and her children. 

Even so, the Romans, with their remarkable ability for double- 
think, professed the ideal of fidelity and life-long commitment and, 
as inscriptions prove to us, many marriages did last till death. 


Would you have preferred to have been a wife (or a husband) in 
the Roman world or today? 


‘If you were to find your wife in the act of adultery, you could 
Jreely kill her without a trial, whereas if you were to commit 
adultery, she would not dare lift a finger against you, nor 
would it be right.’ What do you think of this statement, 
addressed to Roman men? 
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Cleopatra, verita né in mantis Octaviani incideret, mortem sibi cOnscivit (inflicted). 


Vocabulary 48 
verbs 
lated, latére, latuil Llie hidden 
comprehendé, comprehendere, comprehendi, comprehénsum __ [| seize 
démittd, démittere, démisi, démissum I send down, let down 
irascor, irasci, iratus sum + dat, I] become angry 
suspicor, suspicari, suspicatus sum [ suspect 
nouns adjective 
dolus, -i, m. trick captivus, -a,-um captive 
triumphus, -i, m. triuniph 
venénum, -i, n. poison 
aduléscéns, aduléscentis, m, young man 
carcer, carceris, m. prison 
dédecus, dédecoris, n. disgrace 
serpéns, serpentis, m. serpent 
turris, turris, f. tower 
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Bellum Alexandrinum 


Octavianus, postquam Antonius cum Cleopatra in Aegyptum fugit, 
eds lentissimé per Orientem seciitus est. proxim6 anné dum classis 
Alexandriam navigat, ipse exercitum per Syriam dixit in 
Aegyptum. AntOnius aded déspérabat ut non conatus sit Octaviand 
resistere Aegyptum ingredienti. proelia prope Alexandriam terra 
marique commissa sunt. Antonii classis medi6 in proelid ad 
Octavianum transfigit; in terra exercitus eius facile victus est. 

tum démum Ant6nius timébat né, si in mantis hostium caderet, 
captivus R6mam diicerétur. armiger6 ‘utinam moriar’ inquit 
‘antequam tale dédecus patiar. sed vereor né Cleopatra ab hostibus 
capiatur. ad urbem festinémus.’ Alexandriam regress6 ei niintiatum 
est Cleopatram mortuam esse sua mani. quibus auditis armigerd 
sud imperavit ut sé occideret. ille autem, aduléscéns fidélis, gladid 
strictd ndn Antdnium sed sé ipsum occidit. Anténius aduléscentem 
intuitus in terra iacentem, ‘bene fécisti,’ inquit; “exemplum mihi 
praebuisti. utinam né ignavior sim quam ti.’ qué dict6 gladium 
suum strictum in ventrem pepulit. 

ad terram cecidit graviter vulneratus sed nondum mortuus. dum 
ibi iacet, accurrit Cleopatrae scriba nintiavitque réginam adhiic 
vivere. quo cognit6, Antonius militibus imperavit ut sé ad 
Cleopatram ferrent. illa in alta turre sé incliiserat, quam relinquere 
ndlébat, verita né Octaviand prdderétur. cum milités e6 advénissent 
Antdnium ferentés, servds iussit fiinés dé fenestra démittere 
Antoniumque ad sé tollere. sic Ant6nius in gremid Cleopatrae 
mortuus est. 

e6 ipsd tempore niintius advénit ab Octavian6 missus qui 
Cleopatrae persuaderet ut turre relicta sé déderet. promisit 
Octavianus sé ea Osirum esse summa hiimanitate. illa autem ei non 
crédidit nec voluit turrem relinquere. timébat enim né Octavianus 
vellet sé captivam per vias ROmae diicere, cum triumphum ageret; 
quod dédecus ferre n6n poterat. 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cum Ant6nius in proeli6 victus esset, quid timébat? 

2 cum Antonius armiger6d imperavisset ut sé occideret, quid 
fécit ille? 

Antoni6é vulnerat6, quid niintiavit scriba Cleopatrae? 
quémodo Antonius ad Cleopatram latus est? 

cir ndlébat Cleopatra turrem relinquere? 


new 


Mors Cleopatrae 


Translate the first two paragraphs of the following passage; study 
the verse with the help of your teacher 


Octavianus, cum urbem Alexandriam cépisset, iterum cOnatus est 
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transfigit deserted 
tum démum then at last 


ei niintiatum est it was announced to 
him 

armigeré6 his armour bearer 

gladi6 strict6 his sword having been 
drawn 

ignavior more cowardly 

ventrem his belly 


scriba secretary 


fiinés ropes; fenestra window 
in gremid in the lap 


qui . . . persuadéret to persuade 


hiimanitate kindness, humanity 


Bellum Alexandrinum 


Cleopatrae persuadére ut sé déderet. cum Cleopatra nGluisset 
turrem relinquere, dol eam cépit. nam dum Cleopatra cum niintid _—_dol by a trick 
ab Octavian6 miss6 colloquitur, du6s hominés misit qui in turrem 
5 ascenderent; qui scala ad turrem adm6ta per fenestram perripérunt _ scala ladder; fenestram window 
Cleopatramque comprehendérunt. 
Octavianus Cleopatram captam summa diligentia cust6diébat 
veritus né sé occideret. illa tamen viam mortis invénit. senex viam mortis a way to death 
quidam carcerem ingressus cust6dés rogavit ut sé ad réginam 
10 admitterent; dixit sé ddnum aliquod Cleopatrae dare velle; eis 
ostendit calathum ficis plénum iussitque eds ficds gustare. illi, nihil — calathum basket; ficis figs 
suspicati, senem ad réginam admisérunt. Cleopatra d6n6 acceptd gustare to taste 
senem dimisit. 


cum sOla esset, calathum diligenter inspexit; sub ficis latébant 
duo parvi serpentés. omnibus praeter duds ancillas fidélés dimissis, _ praeter (+ acc.) except 


vestimenta pulcherrima induit omniaque insignia régalia. deinde ancillas servants 
js  Serpentés € calatho sublatos ad pectora applicuit. venénum in insignia régalia royal insignia 
corpus celeriter imbibit. sic mortua est ultima régina Aegypti, applicuit applied to 


mulier et forma pulcherrima et anim6 superb. imbibit imbibed, absorbed 


Horace wrote an ode on the death of Cleopatra which begins as a 
song of triumph in which he calls his fellow Romans to drink and 


feast in celebration; but it ends in the following lines, expressing quae i.e. Cleopatra 

admiration for her pride and courage generdsius more nobly 
muliebriter like a woman 

... quae generdsius expavit feared, trembled at 


perire quaeréns nec muliebriter énsem sword; latentés hidden, secret 


expavit Ensem nec latentés 
classe cit reparavit Gras; 


ausa et iacentem visere régiam 
vulti serén6, fortis et asperas 
tractare serpentés, ut atrum 


corpore combiberet venénum, 


cita swift; reparavit sought, fled to 

ausa supply est; et even 

régiam her palace 

fortis . . . tractare brave to handle, 
i.e. she had the courage to handle 

atrum black; asperas savage 

combiberet drank down 
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déliberata morte ferdcior, déliberata morte ferocior fiercer as 
saevis Liburnis scilicet invidéns she had planned her death 
privata dédiici superb6 saevis Liburnis . . . invidéns .. . 


non humilis mulier triumpho. dédici begrudging the fierce 
Liburnian galleys that she should be 
led (the swift Liburnian galleys had 
been responsible for Octavian’s 
victory at Actium; Cleopatra did not 
intend that they should have the 
additional satisfaction of capturing 
her so that she would form part of 
Octavian’s triumphal procession) 

scilicet surely 

privata deprived (of her status as a 
queen) 

nén humilis not humble = extremely 


CLEOPATRA proud 


A coin commemorating the 
capture of Egypt by Octavian 


Cleopatra was born in 69 Bc. She was to be the last ruler of Egypt 
descended from Alexander's general Ptolemy. She was lively, 
charming, intelligent, civilized and a brilliant linguist. Such a 
combination of qualities proved irresistible. 

When she was fourteen, her elder sister seized the throne of 
Egypt from her father. The Roman army regained it for him, the 
sister was executed and Cleopatra was now joint heir to the 
kingdom. When she was seventeen, her father died and she 
succeeded to his throne together with her brother Ptolemy, who 
was only ten. They were forced to marry, following their family’s 
custom, but they heartily detested each other. Cleopatra's brother's 
supporters drove her out of Egypt three years later. 

She fled to Syria, gathered an army and returned to Egypt to 
regain her kingdom. Ptolemy's advisers made a bid for the good 
will of Julius Caesar, but when Caesar arrived in Alexandria, he 
quarrelled with them. He soon found himself besieged in the 
palace by the angry mob. Meanwhile Cleopatra, who wished to put 
her case to him in person, had herself smuggled to him rolled up in 
a carpet. Caesar was captivated by the enchanting queen who 
crawled from the bundle at his feet. They became lovers, he gave 
her back the throne of Egypt, and before long she bore him a child, 
known as Caesarion. 

The next year (46 Bc) Caesar, now back in Rome, summoned 
Cleopatra and Caesarion to the city and installed them in a villa 
near the Tiber. He went so far as to have a golden statue of her set 
up in the temple of Venus. But he did not divorce his wife, and 
when he was assassinated in 44 Bc, Cleopatra found herself 
without a friend in Rome. She returned to Egypt. 

Then in 41 Bc Mark Antony called her to meet him at Tarsus (in 
Cilicia in modern Turkey). It was a fateful occasion, and 
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Shakespeare describes the magic of Cleopatra as she arrived on 
her elaborate barge: 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description; she did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue —, 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy outwork nature. 


Once again Cleopatra must have felt herself close to real 
political power. She soon became Antony’s mistress and 
they passed the winter in a round of wild parties and live 
ly pranks. She bore him twins, but it is impossible to say 
how deep their feelings were for each other at this stage. 
As we have seen, Antony returned to Italy in 40 Bc and 
married Octavian’s sister. Cleopatra did not see him again 
for nearly four years. 

However, in 37 Bc Antony abandoned Octavia and 
renewed his affair with Cleopatra. He was certainly now 
passionately in love with her. They conducted a marriage 
ceremony — which had no validity under Roman law — and 
soon had a third child. 

Antony, under the spell of Cleopatra, declared her and 
her son by Caesar not only rulers of Egypt and Cyprus but 
‘Queen of Queens’ and ‘King of Kings’. This may not have 
meant very much, but Octavian was quick to seize on such 
un-Roman acts as useful propaganda. Antony, he declared, pr tiie 
was ‘bewitched by that accursed Egyptian’ and wanted to Cleopatra 
move the capital of the empire from Rome to Alexandria. 

Public opinion in Italy rallied behind Octavian and late in 32 BC 
he declared war on Cleopatra. You have read the rest of the story 
earlier in Latin. Cleopatra died on 10 August at the age of thirty- 
nine. Octavian killed Caesarion. It was not safe to allow a possible 
rival to live. 


it-has been said that if Cleopatra's nose had been shorter, the 
whole history of the world would have been different. 
What do you think this means? 


Many people have thought that Antony threw away supreme 
power over the Roman world because of his love for Cleopatra, 
If this ts true, do you feel that he made the right choice? 
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Caesar Augustus 


Augustus as priest 


Vocabulary 49 
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Caesar Augustus 


Antonio et Cleopatra mortuis, Octavian6 placuit in Oriente morari 
ut rés ibi comp6neret. nisi haec fécisset, sine dubid bella 
redintegrata essent. provincids igitur imperii ROmani praesidiis 
validis cOnfirmavit; foedera cum régibus finitimis fécit, né bella in 
finibus imperii fierent. tandem, omnibus rébus compositis, ei licuit 
R6mam redire. 

senatus populusque eum summ6 gaudid summisque hon6ribus 
accépérunt. omnés crédébant bella confecta esse neque umquam 
posted civés cum civibus pugnatiirds esse. multi dicébant, ‘hic vir, 
alter ROmulus, Romam dé integr6d condidit; hic sdlus imperium 
nostrum servavit; nds oportet eum quasi deum colere.’ 

ill6 tempore Octavianus, si réx fieri voluisset, facile hoc 
assecttus esset; sed sciébat nomen régis populd ROman6 odis esse; 
‘régés plirimds abhinc annés expulimus,’ inquit; ‘ndn nunc nds 
oportet régés restituere.’ cum omnium rérum iam potitus esset, 
dixit tamen in senatii sé velle rempiiblicam restituere populdque 
libertatem reddere. multis post annis, cum aetate provectus 
moritirus esset, testamentum édidit, in qud haec verba scripsit: ‘in 
consulati sext6 et septim6, postquam bella civilia exstinxeram, per 
consénsum inivers6rum potitus omnium rérum, rempiblicam ex 
mea potestate in senatiis populique R6mani arbitrium transtuli.’ 

senatorés ei plirimas gratias Egerunt sed eum Oravérunt né 
reipiblicae déesset néve imperium dépdneret. pliribus honGdribus 
eum oneravérunt; inter alia cénsuérunt ut ndmine August6 
appellaretur; quod ndmen aded eum délectavit ut ex ed tempore sé 


Caesar Augustus 


redintegrata essent would have been 
renewed 
finitimis neighbouring 


dé integr afresh 


asseciitus esset would have attained 
this; odid esse was hateful to 

potitus esset (+ gen.) had won control 
of 

aetate prévectus advanced in age 

testamentum édidit published a will 

cénsulati sextd et septimd 28/27 Bc 

exstinxeram I had extinguished, 
ended 

arbitrium control 

oneravérunt burdened him, heaped 
on him 

cénsuérunt voted 
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appellaret Caesarem Augustum. tandem precibus senat6rum cessit _ precibus . . . cessit gave in to the 
imperiumque accépit qué plérasque provincias administraret. prayers of 
numquam tamen sé imperatorem appellabat sed principem. imperium a command 
verbis igitur rempublicam restituit, ré véra omnibus auctOritate imperatérem emperor 
ade6 praestabat ut potentiam semper augéret. plirimicivium hunc _principem leading citizen 
statum rérum libenter accépérunt; bellGrum enim omnés taeduit et _ praestabat (+ dat.) he excelled 
verébantur né, nisi inus Romam regeret, bella civilia iterum 
fierent. si quis nébilium potentiam eius aegré tulit, aut tacébat, aut, —_aegré tulit could not bear 
si tacére nn potuit, in exsilium recédere ei licuit. 
sed quamquam, bellis civilibus exstinctis, pacem populd 
ROman6 reddiderat, August6 ipsi nec pace neque Oti6 iti licuit. 
nam bella multis cum gentibus externis suscipere necesse erat. externis foreign 
ultra finés imperii R6mani habitabant gentés barbarae quae 
provinciis semper minabantur, sénsit imperium ROmanum 
numquam tiitum fore, nisi finés ad flimina Rhénum Danuviumque _fore = futdirum esse 
protulisset. ut haec efficeret, mult6s annGs aut ipse aut alii ducés Rhénum the Rhine 
militaébant multasque gentés imperid ROman6 adiécit. Danuvium the Danube 
poétae semper canébant Augustum et mare transitiirum esse ut 
gentés Britanniae vinceret et exercitum in Parthds ductiirum esse, 
né cladem 4 Crass6 acceptam relinqueret inultam. August6 autem inultam unavenged 
non placuit haec facere. numquam désiit pacem petere neque illum 
bellum iniit nisi pugnare necesse erat. in Oriente foedus cum 


Parthis fécit. nillam cladem accépit nisi, cum senex esset, in nisi except 
Germania, ubi trés legi6nés duce Varo in insidias lapsae omnin6 
délétae sunt. hanc cladem semper maerébat Augustus, qui in maerébat mourned 


somn6, ut dicunt, saepe clamabat, ‘6 Vare, legidnés redde!” 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir Octavianus in Oriente tam dit moratus est? 

2 cum tandem R6mam rediisset Octavianus, quémodo 
4 senatti populdque acceptus est? 

3 cum Octavianus potentiam suam semper augéret, 
quomodo civés hunc statum rérum accipiébant? 

4 cir ipsi August6 non licuit pace iti? 

5 cir ndlébat Augustus bellum in Britannds Parthosque 
inferre? 


Vergilius Augustum laudat 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage and = 
study the verse passages with the help of your teacher The breastplate of Augustus 


€loquentiam studiaque liberalia Augustum 4 prima aetate exercére _studia liberalia liberal studies 
iuvabat. ndn modo et litteris studuit et ipse poémata scripsit, sed 

etiam poétas semper fovébat, in primis Vergilium, quem in numer6 _fovébat encouraged 
amicérum intim6rum habébat; crédébat enim Vergilium sé 

adiuvare posse, si novum statum rérum in carminibus laudaret. 
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Vergilius autem putabat omnés bonds oportére Augustum laudare, 
quod pacem Italiae tandem reddidisset; viderat enim rempiblicam 
bellis continuis laceratam, viderat fas atque nefas versum, viderat 
imperium ROmanum paene in exitium adductum. sic scripserat 
cum bellum civile adhiic saeviret: 


... fas versum atque nefas: tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae scelerum faciés, non Ullus aratrd 
dignus honds, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falcés cénflantur in €nsem 

. . . Saevit t6t6 Mars impius orbe . . . 


nunc Vergilius crédébat Augustum sdlum pacem conservare 
posse. in Aenéidos prim6 libr6, luppiter, cum fat6rum arcana 
Veneri aperit, dicit Augustum 6lim saeculum aureum gentibus 
lattirum esse pacemque t6tum per orbem terrarum restitittirum: 


nascétur pulchra Trdianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Ocean6, famam qui terminet astris . . . 
aspera tum positis mitéscent saecula bellis: 
dirae... 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedéns super arma... 

... fremet horridus Gre cruento. 


CAESAR AUGUSTUS 


When Octavian returned from the East in 29 Bc the undisputed 
master of the Roman world, he stopped at Atella near Naples on 
his way to Rome. It was here that Virgil read him the four books of 
the Georgics, with Maecenas taking over when his voice gave out. 

In the great passage from the first book of this poem (we have 
quoted from it above), Virgil lamented the decades of civil strife 
which you have read so much of in this course. Warfare had taken 
the farmers from the land and made them soldiers, straightening 
their scythes into hard swords and choking the abandoned fields 
with weeds. Right and wrong were turned upside down and 
countless wars tore the world apart. Evil was everywhere rampant 
and impious Mars raged throughout the world. It was as if a driver 
had lost control of his horses and his chariot was hurtling him 
along to destruction. 

Virgil here captures the desperation felt by his generation in 
these years of apparently endless slaughter of Roman by Roman. 
He brilliantly conveys the impression of a world on the brink of 
chaos. By the time he read these lines to Octavian, the Gates of 
War in the temple of Janus had been closed for the first time in 
more than two hundred years. Peace had now been established 
throughout the empire. To Virgil and his contemporaries it must 
have seemed almost too good to be true. 


laceratam torn to pieces 

versum turned upside down 

faciés faces, types 

aratré for the plough 

squalent are squalid, unkempt 

arva (n. pl.) fields 

curvae . . . faleés curved sickles 

cénflantur are beaten 

rigidum . . . in énsem into unbending 
sword(s) 

Aenéidos of the Aeneid 

arcana (n. pl.) secrets 

Caesar = Augustus (the Julian family, 
to which Augustus belonged through 
his adoption by Julius Caesar, 
claimed descent from Tulus, the son 
of Aeneas; and so ‘he will be born a 
Trojan from a noble ancestry’) 

imperium . . . astris (born) to bound 
his empire by the Ocean, his glory by 
the stars 

aspera . . . saecula the rough 

generations = the generations of 
violence 

positis laid aside 

mitéscent will grow gentle 

dirae . . . Belli portae the gates of the 
temple of Janus were closed only 
when there was peace throughout the 
Roman empire; Augustus closed 
them in 29 Bc, signifying the 
beginning of an era of peace 

fremet shall growl; cruenté bloody 
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Soon the senate voted Octavian the name of Augustus (which 
means ‘worthy of honour and reverence’). In 17 Bc Horace wrote 
his Carmen Saeculare, ushering in a new Golden Age. Eight years 
later the Ara Pacis (the Altar of Peace) was dedicated on the banks 
of the Tiber. This magnificent sculptured monument shows not 
only the people of Italy with the family of Augustus in solemn 
procession, but also the Italian countryside restored to fertility in a 
new era. A contemporary poet called Ovid wrote: 


My poem leads us to the Altar of Peace... 
Peace, be present, your hair elegantly bound with the garland of Actium: 
remain in gentleness throughout the world. 
Let us have no enemies: we shall gladly do without a reason for a triumph. 
You, Peace, will bring our generals greater glory than war. 
Let soldiers carry arms only to keep arms in check, 
and let the savage trumpet never be blown except in ceremonies. 
Let the ends of the earth shudder in fear of the descendants of Aeneas; 
if any land does not fear Rome very much, then let it love her. 
Priests, add incense to the flames on the Altar of Peace 
and let the white victim fall, its forehead stained with blood; 
and ask the gods, who are eager to grant pious prayers, 
to make the house which guarantees peace, last in peace for ever. 


The celebration is sincere. But Rome was no longer a republic. 
Augustus was called not réx but princeps (‘leading citizen’). 
However, total power lay in his hands and in his hands alone; and a 
dynasty had been established (‘the house which guarantees peace’). 
A hundred years later Tacitus, the greatest of the Roman historians, 
wrote: 


Augustus and Rome 


The state had been completely transformed. There was no 
trace anywhere of the old free Roman character. 

Equality no longer meant anything. Everyone was 
at the emperor’s beck and call. 


vtroete 
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Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam 
accipit 


Livia ipsa sua mani lanam faciébat; numquam déerat in officia matrOnae RGmanae perficiends. 


Vocabulary 50 


verbs adjectives 
désider6, désiderare I miss, long for maestus, -a, -um sad 
mité, mitare I change modestus, -a, -um moderate, modest 
miror, mirari, miratus sum 1 wonder at, praeséns, praesentis present 
admire similis, simile like 
nouns 
causa + gen. for the sake of 
seriba, -ae, m. secretary 
désiderium, -i, n. longing 
Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit A Roman secretary 


Maecénis Vergiliusque Quintum August6 commendaverant; mox 
ille quoque in numerum amic6rum principis receptus est, qui aded 
eum diligébat ut eum scribam suum facere vellet. epistolam enim 


ad Maecénatem scripsit in qua haec dicit: ‘antea ipse sufficiébam sufficiébam scribend6 I was 
scribend6 epistolas ad amic6s: nunc occupatissimus et infirmus sufficient for writing = I was capable 
Horatium nostrum a té cupid abdiicere. veniet ergo et nds in of writing 


epistolas scribend6 adiuvabit.” 
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NN ,, 


Maecénas Quinto arcessit6 dixit quid vellet Augustus, ‘té 
oportet’ inquit ‘principi parére, sed n6n credo haec tibi placitiira 
esse.’ ille gaudébat principem ade6 sibi cnfidere tantumque 
hon6rem sibi obtulisse, sed praesentem cursum vitae mitare ndluit. 
cum Maecénatis verba audisset, ‘care amice,’ inquit, ‘si principi 
paream, nOn satis Otii habeam ad carmina compdnendum, neque 
possim fundum revisere meditandi causa. ndlim igitur haec facere.’ 

ille ‘n6li t€ vexare,’ inquit; ‘fortis est6. dic ei té tantd hondre 
indignum esse; dic t€ n6n satis valére ut tantum opus suscipias. 
scit6 eum virum priidentem esse et himanum; rem intelleget; ndn 
tibi irascétur.’ 

Quintus igitur principi respondit sicut Maecénas monuerat. ille 
exclisati6nem eius aequ6 animé accépit neque désiit eum in 
numero amicorum habére. 

Quintus ad palatium saepe ibat carmina August6 atque ux6ri 
eius Liviae recitandi causa. mirabatur quam modesté viverent. 
Livia exemplum matronae ROmanae praebuit. mulier erat casta 
virdque fidélis, forma insigni et ingenid aciit6; neque déerat in 
officia matr6nae R6manae perficiend6; familiam ipsa regébat; 
lanam ipsa sua manii faciébat. ab August6 semper amabatur, qui in 
his verbis défécit: ‘Livia, nostri coniugii memor vive, et valé.’ 


Respondé Latiné 


1 quid facere volébat Augustus? 
2 cir ndlébat Quintus haec accipere? 
3 quid eum monuit Maecénas? 
4 cum Quintus ad palatium iret, 
quid mirabatur? 
5 qudmodo Livia exemplum 
matrOnae ROmanae praebuit? 
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meditandi causa to reflect 


scité know! be assured! 


aequ6é animé with calm mind, 
patiently 

palatium the palace (Augustus’ house 
on the Palatine hill) 

casta chaste 


défécit died; coniugii of our marriage 


Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit 


Quintus caelebs manet caelebs bachelor 


Translate the first paragraph of the following passage. After 
studying the poem with the help of your teacher, answer the 
questions below it 


vixi puellis nuper idoneus 


Quintus ipse numquam ux6rem diixerat; malébat matrimO6nid liber _—diixerat (in matrimdnium) had 


vivere artem colendi causa. multas tamen puellas amAverat, a married 
multis amatus erat, multa carmina scripserat amatoria. in his flagrare to burn; irridet mocks 
carminibus numquam am6re flagrare vidétur, sed aut puellam aut quasi cOmoediam as a comedy 
5 alids amat6rés aut sé ipsum Jéniter irridet. nam rés himanas potius rather; séri6 seriously 
spectat quasi cOmoediam, quae risum potius excitare débet quam in iocum into a jest 
lacrimas. saepe si locum séri6 tractare incépit, tristitia expulsa in puellis . . . iddneus suitable for girls, 
iocum rem vertit. cum carmen legere incipis, scire n6n potes quo i.e. a lad for the girls 
té ductiirus sit. cum iam senior fieret, puellas sic valére iubet: défunctum belld which has finished 
see Ege ee its warfare 
10 vixi puellis niiper iddneus 
barbiton (acc.) lyre (for 


et militavi nén sine gloria; 
nunc arma défunctumque bell6 
barbiton hic pariés habébit, 


serenading) 

hic pariés this wall (i.e. the wall of 
the temple of Venus, where he is 
hanging up his weapons) 

laevum .. . latus the left-hand side 

marinae sea-born (Venus was born 
from the foam of the sea) 

licida findlia shining torches 

vectés crowbars; arciis bows 

oppositis . . . minacés which 
threatened (threatening) closed doors 

6... Cyprum = 6 diva (goddess) 
quae Cyprum tenés; Cyprus was 


laevum marinae qui Veneris latus 
15 cust6dit. hic, hic p6nite licida 
fiinalia et vectés et arciis 
oppositis foribus minacés. 


6 quae beatam diva tenés Cyprum et 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, 
20 régina, sublimi flagell6 
tange Chloén semel arrogantem. 
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1 This poem is a dramatic monologue, that is to say Horace alone Venus’ birthplace and a centre of her 


speaks but a scene is hinted at in which other actors take part. worship 
Using the hints provided by the poem, describe the scene he Memphim another centre of Venus’ 
envisages and the action which takes place (note especially hic, worship, in Egypt, where the climate 
hic p6nite; to whom is he speaking?) was very hot, free from the snow of 
2 When a soldier retired, he would dedicate his weapons to Mars the north (Sithonia) 
by hanging them on the temple wall. To whom does Horace sublimi flagellé with uplifted whip 
dedicate his weapons and what are these weapons? (i.e. ‘lift your whip and . . .’) 
3 How are we to suppose Horace used these weapons? What Chioén accusative of Chloe, the girl 
strikes you about the order in which they are listed? who has been proud (arrogantem) 
4 The last verse shows a sudden change of direction. Explain towards Horace 
what Horace means in ordinary words. semel just once (take with tange) 


5 How seriously did Horace intend the reader to take this poem? 


VIX! PUELLIS 


Read these two translations of Vixi puellis. Which of them strikes 
you as the better? 


In love’s wars I have long maintained 
Good fighting trim and ever gained 
Some glory. Now my lyre 
And veteran sword retire. 


And the left wall in the temple of 
The sea-born deity of love 
Shall house them. Come, lay here, 
Lay down the soldier’s gear — 


The crowbar, the far-blazing torch, 
The bow for forcing past the porch. 
Here is my last request: 
Goddess, ruler of the blest Venus marina 


Cyprus and Memphis, shrine that knows 
No shiver of Sithonian snows, 
Whose whip bends proud girls’ knees — 
One flick for Chloe, please. 


James Michie (1965) 
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Augustus Quintum in amicitiam suam accipit 


Paphos, in Cyprus, where Venus was born from the sea 


Till now I have lived my life without complaints 

from girls, and campaigned with my share of honours. 

Now my armour and my lyre — its wars are over — 
will hang on this wall 


which guards the left side of Venus 
of the sea. Here, over here, lay down my bright torches, 
the crowbars and the bows that threatened 

opposing doors. 


O goddess, who rule the blessed isle of Cyprus, 

and Memphis never touched by Sithonian snow, 

lift high your whip, O Queen, and flick 
disdainful Chloe, just once. 


David West (1995) 
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mirabar quidnam visissent mane Caménae quidnam why?; Caménae the 
ante meum stantés sole rubente torum. Muses; torum bed 


Vocabulary 51 


verbs 
incitd, incitare I urge on, incite 
dole6, dolére, dolui, dolitum I feel pain, suffer 
recéd6, recédere, recessi, recessum _ I go back, retire 
nouns adjectives 
doctrina, -ae, f. teaching, doctrine hodiernus, -a, -um 
praeceptum, -i, n. advice, precept suprémus, -a, -um 
sdlacium -i, n. comfort titus, -a, -um 
precés, precumf.pl. _ prayers mollis, molle 
voluptas, voluptatis, f. pleasure haste 
plausus, -iis, m. applause = 

nénnumquam 
pronoun semel, bis, ter 
quisquis, quicquid whoever, whatever 
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today’s 

last, highest 
safe 

soft 


sometimes 
once, twice, three times 
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Maecénas poétas fovet 


Maecénas Vergilium Horatiumque in numerd amicdrum 
intimdrum habébat, sed alids quoque poétas fovébat incitabatque 
ad carmina comp6nenda. interdum plér6sque amicdrum domum 
suam vocabat ad recitatidnés audiendas. inter alids Sextus 
Propertius nOnnumquam his recitatiGnibus aderat, poéta ingenid 
fervid6, qui plirima carmina ad puellam suam scribébat, Cynthiam 
ndmine. Cynthiae diem natalem sic celebrat: dicit Miisds sdle 
oriente sé visisse ut puellae diem natalem ei memorent: 


mirabar quidnam visissent mane Caménae 
ante meum stantés sle rubente torum. 
natalis nostrae signum misére puellae 
et manibus faust6s ter crepuére sonds. 
transeat hic sine niibe diés, stent dére venti, 
pOnat et in siccd molliter unda minds. 
aspiciam nillds hodierna lice dolentés, 
et Niobae lacrimas supprimat ipse lapis . . . 


The Muses 


poéta alter, Albius Tibullus, Horatii erat amicus, qui saepe dé 
rébus risticis canébat cursiique vitae itébatur et negOtiis et divitiis 
carenti. 

Horatius epistolam ad eum scripsit cum in regignem Pedanam 
recessisset ad carmina scribenda philosophiaeque studendum; ille 
Stdicdrum praecepta sequébatur, qui dicébant virum sapientem 
bonumque oportére dé nihil6 ciirare nisi virtite. Horatius autem ad 
doctrinam Epiciri inclinabatur, qui assevérabat summum bonum 
hominibus esse voluptatem. Albius saepe tristis erat et querulus. in 
hac epistola Horatius cOnabatur eum consolari, in animum 
revocand6 quot bona dei ei dedissent: 


interdum from time to time 


fervidé burning, passionate 
diem natalem birthday 
memorent bring to mind, remind of 


rubente growing red 

misére = misérunt 

faustés . .. crepuére sonés clapped 
happy sounds 

stent may they stand still 

aére in the air 

siced the dry shore 

minas their threats 

Niobae . . . lapis the stone of (= which 
was) Niobe (Niobe was turned to 
stone after Apollo and Artemis had 
killed her children, and ever 
afterwards wept continuously) 

supprimat may she suppress, stop 


regidnem Pedanam a district in 
Latium where Tibullus was born 

inclinabatur inclined to 

asseverabat asserted that, maintained 

summum bonum the highest good 

querulus plaintive, querulous 
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Albi, nostrérum serm6num candide itidex, nostrdrum sermdnum of my Satires 
quid nunc té dicam facere in regione Pedana? candide itidex honest critic 
scribere quod Cassi Parménsis opuscula vincat, quid . .. dicam? What am I to 

an tacitum silvas inter réptare saliibrés, say/think? 

cirantem quidquid dignum sapiente bondque est? quod something which 

nOn ti corpus eras sine pectore. di tibi formam, Cassi Parménsis Cassius of Parma 
di tibi divitids dederunt artemque fruendi.. . was a minor poet 

omnem créde diem tibi diliixisse suprémum. opuscula little works (poems) 
grata superveniet quae non spérabitur hora. réptare that you are strolling 

mé pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute visés, saldbrés health-giving 

cum ridére volés, Epictiri dé grege porcum. dilixisse has dawned 


grata superveniet . . . héra the hour 
(time) will supervene pleasing, i.e. 
there will be an extra pleasure in the 
time unexpectedly granted him 

pinguem fat; nitidum sleek 

bene cirata cute with my skin well 
cared for = in good condition 

dé grege porcum a pig from the sty 


Epicuri de grege porcus 


1 What sort of man was Tibullus, on the evidence of this poem? 

2 What advice does Horace give to Tibullus? 

3 How does Horace paint his own character? Why does he 
describe himself as Epiciiri dé grege porcum? 

4 If you had retired home to study philosophy, would you have 
been pleased to get this letter? 


Mors Vergilii 


Translate the following passage 


tempus fugiébat; et Quintus et Vergilius iam senidrés erant. 

Vergilius, qui numquam récté valuerat, iam saepe aegrotabat. in récté valuerat had enjoyed good 

Graeciam tamen iter fécit ad monumenta visenda. sed cum health 

Athénas advénisset, August6 occurrit ab Oriente redeunti, qui ei 

persuasit ut sécum ROmaém rediret. in itinere morb6 correptus 

Brundisii mortuus est. corpus eius Augustus ad Campaniam rettulit corpus .. . ciravit . . . sepeliendum 

ciravitque Neapoli sepeliendum. arranged for his body to be buried 
Quintus, cum Vergilius ad Graeciam profectiirus esset, carmen Nedpoli at Naples 

scripserat in qu6 de6s Oravit ut Vergilium servarent. ndvem quae 
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eum ferébat invocavit: invocavit invoked, called on 
navis, quae tibi créditum créditum débés the ship owed 
débés Vergilium, finibus Atticis (dé@bés) Virgil to Horace because 
reddas incolumem precor, Virgil had been entrusted (créditum) 
et servés animae dimidium meae. to it 
finibus Atticis the boundaries/shores 


Vergilius ad finés Atticds incolumis advénerat, sed precés 
Quinti vanae fuerant. mortem amici carissimi sine fine ligébat. 


of Attica 
animae dimidium meae half of my 
soul 


The tomb of Virgil 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


When Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, killed herself in 30 Bc, 
the Hellenistic era was finally over. The Greek civilization which 
Alexander the Great and his heirs had spread around the eastern 
Mediterranean — and far further to the east — still continued to 
flourish, but it was now ruled by Romans. Their empire extended 
from the Pillars of Hercules (the Straits of Gibraltar) in the west to 
Cilicia and Syria in the east, from Gaul in the north to North 
Africa and Egypt in the south. 

The provinces of this vast empire were 
administered by governors who had held 
magistracies in Rome. Ex-consuls were allocated 
more important provinces than ex-praetors. Their 
authority was more or less unlimited, though any 
Roman citizen had the right to appeal to Rome, a 
right exercised most famously by St Paul. 

What was it like to live in this empire? The 
taxes levied were not excessive by the standards 
of the time. But the system could be abused, and 
the tax-gatherers (piblicdni) were often hated 
figures. In Asia they were the agents of the 


A publicanus 
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equités of Rome, who fiercely resisted any attempts to protect the 
provincials from their extortionate demands. 

Much depended on the decency and sense of honour of the 
governors. Some of them were notoriously rapacious. The most 
infamous vulture of all was Verres, the governor of Sicily who 
had begun his career of looting early: when on a governor's staff in 
Pamphylia, he had stolen a celebrated statue of a lyre-player from 
Aspendos. There would be many grasping staff accompanying the 
governor, only too eager to fleece the provincials. Yet a strong 
governor could keep his men under control. The poet Catullus 
applies a crudely abusive word to Caius Memmius whom he 
accompanied to the latter’s province of Bithynia. Memmius made 
it impossible for him to come back a penny the richer. 

Certainly many governors were prosecuted for extortion when 
they returned to Rome. Yet by then the damage to the provincials 
had been done. In any case an upper-class Roman jury could find 
itself reluctant to condemn one of their own number. And the 
punishment could be far from severe. The disgraced Verres fled 
from Rome before Cicero’s onslaught in 70 Bc, but he survived 
until 43 Bc when Mark Antony had him eliminated so that he could 
get hold of his collection of Corinthian bronzes. 

The benefits of peace, celebrated at Rome in the course of the 
following chapter, were shared by the provincials, but only at this 
stage of Roman history, a fairly late one in the acquisition of the 
empire. While the provinces had long been prevented from 
warring upon each other, it was Augustus who first planned a 
workable system of frontiers and ensured that they were 
adequately guarded. In the 30s Bc he had eliminated piracy in the 
Mediterranean with enormous economic benefits to the whole 
empire, and it was he who finally brought to an end the civil wars 
which had sucked many provinces into the fighting — and into 
financing it. He took in hand the key provinces and insisted on 
higher and more consistent standards of government throughout 
the empire. Things continued to improve. A fascinating exchange 
of letters exists between the younger Pliny, governor of Bithynia in 
the second century AD, and the emperor Trajan who had sent him 
there. As he seeks Trajan’s advice about engineering projects — 
should he dig a canal? — or civic ones — should he form a fire 
brigade? — or religious ones — what should he do about the 
Christians? — Pliny shows a high-minded and conscientious 
concern for the provincials in his charge. The historian Edward 
Gibbon remarks of this era: 


If man were called to fix the period in the history of the world 

during which the condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian [AD 96] to the accession of 
Commodus [AD 161]. 
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Yet this may well be too sunny a view. Without doubt the 
Romans showed remarkable toleration of local cultures, languages, 
law and — perhaps most surprisingly of all — religion. While they 
encouraged provincials to move into urban centres, they took no 
interest in or responsibility for their day-to-day life and they were 
left to administer and see to the upkeep of their own cities. Thus 
there was at least the appearance of freedom. But the historian 
Tacitus writes with pungent scorn of the corrupting effect of 
Romanization on the local culture of the British. It became, he felt, 
a symptom of enslavement: 


Even our manner of dress became a distinction, and togas were 
frequently worn. Gradually they turned aside to the kind of 
things that make vice appealing, meeting in porticoes, baths and 
stylish dinners. In their innocence they called this civilization 
when it was simply a part of their slavery. 


But what were the alternatives? In a persuasive speech, King 
Agrippa urges the Jews not to rebel after the appalling brutality of 
Florus, the Roman governor of Judaea: 


Your present enthusiasm for liberty comes too late. You should 
have struggled not to lose that liberty in days gone by. For 
slavery is a harsh experience and it is right to strive to avoid it. 
But once a man has accepted the yoke, if he then strives to cast 
it off, he is simply a rebellious slave, not a lover of freedom. 
There was a time when you should have done everything in 
your power to keep out the Romans. That was when Pompey 
invaded this country. But our ancestors and their kings failed to 
do so... 

Look at the Athenians, who to preserve the liberty of the 
Greeks once gave their city to the flames. Before their pursuit the 
haughty Xerxes, who sailed over the land and trod the sea. . . 
fled on a single ship like a runaway slave. Those men who by 
tiny Salamis broke the immense might of Asia, are now slaves 
to the Romans, and the city that led Greece takes its orders 
from Italy... 

Some of you may think that you will fight the war under ’ 
special conditions and that the Romans will show moderation 
when they beat you. On the contrary, they will make you an 
example to the rest of the world, they will burn the holy city to 
the ground and exterminate your race. Even the survivors will 
find no place of refuge, since everybody in the world has the 
Romans as their masters — or fears that they will have them. 
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The growth of the Roman empire 


date of acquisition (BC) 


241 


238 


201 


146 


133-129 


121-120 


102 


Sicily (taken from Carthage after the 
First Punic War) 

Sardinia and Corsica (seized from 
Carthage) 

Spain (taken from Carthage after the 
Third Punic War — not finally 
conquered until the time of Augustus) 
Greece (Macedonia and Achaea) 
(after armed intervention and the sack 
of Corinth) 

North Africa (Carthage razed to the 
ground) 

Asia (bequeathed to Rome by Attalus 
of Pergamum) 

Transalpine Gaul (Gaul across the 


the extent of the empire by the end 
of Augustus’ principate, AD 14 


Cisalpine Gaul (Gaul this side of the 
Alps) 

Bithynia, Pontus, Syria, Cyrene, Crete 
(after Rome's eastern campaigns) 
Cyprus 

Transalpine Gaul extended to the 
English Channel (Caesar’s conquests) 
Numidia 

Egypt (annexed by Augustus) 

Galatia (annexed by Augustus) 
Raetia, Noricum (northern frontier of 
the empire finally extended to the 
Rhine and the Danube west of Vienna) 
Pannonia, Moesia (Roman control 
established up to the Danube from 
Switzerland to the Black Sea) 

Judaea 


The Roman empire 
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The Ara Pacis 


Vocabulary 52 


in every way 
beginning 
sacrifice 
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Pax et princeps 


omnibus bellis tandem cénfectis, portae templi [ani clausae erant, 
quod significabat pacem esse t6tum per imperium ROmanum. 
August6 igitur placuit novum saeculum consecrare liidis 
saecularibus celebrandis. Quintum ad sé vocavit et ‘Quinte,’ inquit, 
‘ut scis, lids sanctissim6s paramus, qui novum saeculum 
indiicant. omnia nobis facienda sunt ut haec summa réligiGne 
perficiamus. ciirabé dram magnificam faciendam, in qua sculptdrés 
Pacis minera illtistrabunt. carmine quoque sacrd novum saeculum 
celebrandum est. tibi, amice carissime, hoc carmen scribendum 
est.’ Quintus gaudébat principem ingeni6 sud tantum confidere 
domumque festinavit ad carmen meditandum. 


Carmen saeculare 


tandem vénit tempus liid6rum. trés diés totus populus ROmanus 
férids agébat. liidi summa réligidne summaque sanctitate celebrati 
sunt. prim6 dié Augustus cum Agrippa sacrificia fécit in monte 
Capitolin6 Iovi Optimd Maxim6 IinGnique réginae. tertid dié 
sacrificia Apollini Dianaeque facta sunt in PalatinG. ea nocte, cum 
sacerd6s sacrificia rite cOnfécisset, chorus puerdrum puellarumque 
carmen Horatil cantavit: 


Phoebe silvarumque poténs Diana, 

lacidum caeli decus, 6 colendi 

semper et culti, date quae precamur 
tempore sacro, 
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Phoebus Apollo 
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quod significabat which 
meant/signified that 

lidis . . . celebrandis by celebrating 
the secular games 


férias agébat kept holiday 


rite duly 


Phoebe Apollo, the sun god 

Diana Apollo's sister, goddess of 
hunting and the moon goddess 

poténs (+ gen.) powerful over, ruling 

licidum decus shining glory 

6 colendi semper O ever to be 
worshipped 
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qué Sibyllini monuére versiis 
virginés léctas puerGsque castés 


dis, quibus septem placuére collés, 


dicere carmen... 


iam Fidés et Pax et Honds Pudorque 


priscus et neglécta redire Virtiis 
audet, apparetque beata plénd 
Copia corni... 
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sic Horatius novum saeculum celebrat, ndn modo pace 
celebranda sed omnibus illis virtitibus priscis revocandis, quibus 
fréti ROmani urbem ab initiis parvis ad tantum imperium 
protulerant. réspiblica, bellis exstinctis, iam saeculum aureum 
initia erat. haec t6ti populd ROmanG celebranda erant. 


Respondé Latiné 


> wW 


ciir clausae erant portae templi lini? 
quid facere cdnstituit Augustus ut novum saeculum 


cOnsecraret? 


quand6 carmen Horatii cantatum est? 
quas virtités revocavit Horatius in carmine suG? cir ei placuit 


has virtiités revocare? 


Pax et princeps 


Sibyllini . . . versiis the Sibylline 
Books were books of prophecies 
(written in verse), consulted on key 
occasions 

monuére = monuérunt, here 
followed by accusative and infinitive 
‘warned (us) that maidens . . . should 
sing (dicére)...’ 

lécts chosen 

Fidés Faith, Loyalty (here personified 
as a deity) 

Cépia Plenty 

plénd . . . corna with her 
full/overflowing horn (of 
abundance); on the Ara Pacis Copia 
is represented as pouring out plenty 
from a vast horn 


pleno Copia cornu 


quibus fréti relying on which 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF AUGUSTUS 


Some hundred years after the death of Augustus, his biography 
was written by Suetonius, who was for some time the secretary 
to the emperor Hadrian and thus had the enormous advantage of 
access to the imperial archives. The following passages are 
excerpts from this biography. 


As Marcus Cicero escorted Gaius Caesar to the Capitol, he 
happened to tell his friends a dream he had had the night 
before. He had dreamed that a boy of noble features had been 
let down from the sky by a golden chain, had stood at the doors 
of the temple and been given a whip by Jupiter. Then he 
suddenly caught sight of Augustus who had been unknown to 
most people before his uncle Caesar had summoned him to the 
ceremony. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is the very youth whose image 
appeared to me in my dream.’ 


When he was sixteen, after receiving his toga virilis, he was 
awarded military prizes at Caesar's African triumph although 
he had been too young to take part in the war. Not much later, 
when his uncle went to Spain to fight against Pompey’s sons, though 
he had only just recovered from a serious illness, he followed him 
with a tiny escort along roads held by the enemy, even suffering 
shipwreck, and won great favour with Caesar who quickly formed a 
high opinion of his character over and above the keen commitment 
with which he had made the journey. 


When he joined with Antony and Lepidus in the Second Triumvirate, 
he finished the Philippi war, weakened with illness though he was, in 
two battles. In the first of these he was driven out of his camp and 
barely managed to escape to Antony’s wing. He showed no 
moderation after the victory but sent Brutus’ head to Rome to be 
thrown before the statue of Caesar and used violent language to the 
most distinguished captives, not even sparing them insulting taunts. 
For instance, when one of them asked humbly for burial, he is said to 
have replied, ‘That will be up to the carrion birds!’ When two others, 
a father and a son, begged for their lives, he is said to have ordered 
them to cast lots to decide which of them should be spared, and in 
fact to have seen both of them die since the father was killed because ‘ 
he had offered his own life for his son, and the latter then committed 
suicide. 


There are many great illustrations of his mercy and moderation. It 
would be tedious if I were to give the full list of political enemies 
whom he not only pardoned but even allowed to hold high office. 


If any cohorts broke in battle, he ordered every tenth man to be 
killed and fed the rest on barley instead of wheat. 


Since the city was not adorned as befitted the grandeur of its empire 
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Pax et princeps 


and was liable to flooding and fires, he so improved it that he could 
justifiably boast that he had found it brick and left it marble. 


For more than forty years he stayed in the same bedroom in his 
house on the Palatine hill both in winter and in summer. Although he 
found that the city was bad for his health in the winter, he continued 
to spend that season there. If ever he planned to do something on his 
own or without interruption, he had a private room at the top of his 
house which he called ‘Syracuse’ — Archimedes of Syracuse had had 
a similar study — or his ‘little workshop’. He used to hide away here 
or in the house of one of his freedmen in the suburbs. However, if he 
fell ill, he would sleep at Maecenas’ house. 


One can tell how simple his furniture and household goods were 
from the couches and tables which still exist. Most of these are 
scarcely grand enough for a private citizen. They say that he always 
slept on a low bed with a plain covering. 


He was a very light eater and generally ate plain food. He was 
particularly fond of coarse bread, tiny fishes, fresh hand-pressed 
cheese and green figs of the second crop. He would eat even before 
dinner, whenever and wherever he felt hungry. Here are some 
quotations from his own letters: ‘I ate some bread and dates in my 
carriage’ and “While I was on my way back from King Numa’s 
Palace in my litter, I ate an ounce of bread with a few hard-skinned 
grapes.” 


He was also by nature a very abstemious drinker. The historian 
Cornelius writes that he never drank more than three units over 
dinner at Mutina. In later life, when he indulged himself more 
generously, he would not exceed a pint, or if he did, he would vomit 
it up. 


He always wrote down his more important statements to individuals, 
evento his wife Livia, and read them out from a notebook. He was 
afraid that he would say either too much or too little if he spoke off 
the cuff. 


On the last day of his life, he repeatedly asked whether talk of his 
illness was causing any public disturbance. Then he called for a 
mirror and ordered his hair tg be combed and his sagging jaws to be 
set straight. Next he summoned his friends and asked them if they 
thought that he had played his part in the comedy of life with a good 
enough grace. And he added the tag: 


If I have pleased you kindly signify 
Appreciation with a warm goodbye. 
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| Chapter 53 | Quintus rusticus 


fiimus strepitusque (noise) urbis Quintd odid cum ad fundum recesserat, ipse sua mani saxa ex 
erant. agris movébat. 


si multum pluébat, vités (vines) ei summae cirae _ipse vas cum vilic6 (farm manager) carpébat, 
erant. qui magn6 auxili6 ei erat. 
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Vocabulary 53 
verbs 
pots, potare $ I drink 
perago, peragere, perégi, peractum =I finish, accomplish 
propond, proponere, proposui, prépositum —_--::I put foward, propose, explain 
 polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum -<:] promise 


Bogie neers et = Tprotect 


use 


Quintus risticus 


Quintus, ut senior fiébat, pliis temporis in fundd sud manébat. nam 
negdtidrum eum taeduit et strepitus fimusque urbis ei odid adhiic ei odid . . . fiébant were becoming 
fiébant. saepe cum in urbe manéret, sibi dicébat: hateful to him 


6 ris, quand6 ego té aspiciam? quand6que licébit 
5 nunc veterum libris, nunc somn6 et inertibus hGris, 
diicere sollicitae iticunda oblivia vitae? 


veterum libris by books of the 
ancient (authors) 

inertibus h6ris hours of laziness 

per aestatem in collibus habitare malébat, veritus né aegrOtaret, _diiicere to enjoy 


si ROmae manéret. plirimi enim febre corripiébantur, si cal6rés oblivia (n. pl.) forgetfulness 
aestatis in urbe patiébantur. aegrotaret he might fall ill 

10 Quintus igitur aestate in fund6 peracta, cum vénerat briima, ad febre by fever; caldrés the heat(s) 
mare déscendébat et prope Neapolim hiemabat. temperiés enim brima winter 
illius loci saliti eius magn6 Usui erat. vére ineunte, cum flarent hiemabat he spent the winter 
Zephyri et prima hirund6 Italiam revisisset, nintium ad temperiés the temperate climate 
Maecénatem mittébat qui diceret s¢ mox ROmam reditiirum esse. saliti eius to his health 


flarent were blowing 
Zephyri the Zephyrs (the west winds 
of spring); hirundé (nom.) swallow 


The Bay of Naples 
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aestate quadam, ad fundum suum R6ma itiirus, Maecénati 
pollicitus erat sé rire quinque diés tantum mansirum esse; deinde 
ROmam regressum Maecénatem revisirum. sed, cum ad fundum 
advénisset, tam contentus erat ut R6mam redire ndllet tstumque 
Sextilem rire manéret. epistola igitur ad Maecénatem ei scribenda 
erat, qua confitérétur sé mendacem fuisse; amicum Grat ut veniam 
sibi det: 


quinque diés tibi pollicitus mé rire futirum, 
Sextilem t6tum mendax désideror. atqui 

Si mé vivere vis sanum réctéque valentem, 
quam mihi das aegr6, dabis aegrtare timenti, 
Maecénas, veniam. . . 

quodsi brima nivés Albanis illinet agris, 

ad mare déscendet vatés tuus et sibi parcet 
contractusque leget; té, dulcis amice, reviset 
cum Zephyris, si concédés, et hirundine prima. 


Quintus, cum in fund6 Sabind manéret, ré véra risticus fiébat. 
servos Emisit qui segetés meterent. puerOs désignavit qui ovés 
cust6dirent. ipse sua mani saxa ex agris movebat, ipse vas 
carpébat vinumque faciébat. vinum quod in su6 fund6 fécerat 


hospitibus offerébat; sic cum Maecénatem ad cénam vocaret, dixit: 


vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
conditum lévi. . . 


si rard pluébat, segetés Quint ciirae erant; si grandinés in 
vinétum ruébant, pro vis timébat. fundus enim ei tantopere cordi 


erat ut semper laetus eum reviseret, semper tristis esset cum 
ROmam redeundum esset. 
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Sextilem August 
qua cénfitérétur to confess (by which 
he might confess); mendacem a liar 


désideror [ am missed, I am missing 

atqui and yet 

sanum sound, healthy 

quam ... dabis . .. veniam = veniam 
quam ... das, dabis 

quodsi but if, but when; nivés snows 

illinet spreads; vatés tuus your poet 

contractus huddled up (because of the 
cold); concédés you allow (me to) 


SS) 
isos 


ipse vinum faciebat 


qui... meterent to reap 
désignavit he appointed 


vile ... Sabinum cheap Sabine wine 

modicis . . . cantharis from little cups 

quod (wine) which 

Graeca . . . testa conditum stored in 
a Greek jar; lévi I sealed 


pluébat it rained; grandinés hailstones 

vinétum vineyard 

tantopere cordi erat was so dear to 
him 
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Quintus rusticus 


Respondé Latiné 


1 cir malébat Quintus in collibus manére per aestatem? 
quid faciébat cum brima vénerat? 

ctr Maecénati dixit Quintus sé mendacem fuisse? 
quomodo sé gerébat Quintus cum in fund6 sud manéret? 


awn 


Mis risticus et mis urbanus 


Translate the following passage 


tali vita plané contentus erat neque aliis invidébat qui ditidrés sé 
erant. fabulam narravit qua nds monéret né nimium optarémus. in 
hac fabula ristic6 muri persuadétur ut amicum urbanum visat 
urbisque gaudia gustet: 
... Olim 
rusticus urbanum midrem miis paupere fertur 
accépisse cav6, veterem vetus hospes amicum. 


miis riisticus optima dé horre6 paupere protulit quibus hospitem 
superbum délectaret; ille ea fastididsé accepta vix gustavit. 


tandem drbanus ad hunc ‘quid té iuvat’ inquit, ‘amice, 
praerupti nemoris patientem vivere dors6? 

vis ti hominés urbemque feris praepOnere silvis? 
carpe viam, mihi créde, comes; terrestria quand6 
mortalés animas vivunt sortita, neque Ulla est 

aut magn6 aut parvo léti fuga: qu6, bone, circa, 
dum licet, in rébus iticundis vive beatus; 

vive memor, quam sis aevi brevis.’ haec ubi dicta 
agrestem pepulére, dom6 levis exsilit; inde 

amb6 propositum peragunt iter, urbis aventés 
moenia nocturni subrépere. 


miis, miris (m.) mouse 

ditidrés richer 

gustet taste 

fertur is said 

cav6 in his hole 

optima (n. pl.) his best (fare) 

dé horreé from his store 

fastididsé disdainfully 

gustavit tasted 

ad hunce (said) to him 

quid té iuvat? why does it please 
you? = why do you choose? 

praerupti nemoris . . . dorsd on the 
ridge of a steep wood 

vis ta... praepdnere won't you/ 
wouldn't you prefer 

carpe viam start the way, i.e. get 
going 

comes as my companion, i.e. with me 

terrestria quandé since earthly 
creatures 

mortalés animas . . . sortita allotted 
mortal souls 

léti fuga escape from death 

qué . . . circa therefore 


mures Romani 
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media nox iam vénerat cum domum divitem intravérunt. miis 
urbanus hospitem in lectd locavit dapésque magnificds ei proponit: 


ille cubans gaudet miitata sorte . . . 


... Cum subit6 ingéns 


valvarum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque. 


currébant per totum conclave, territi; simul domus personuit 
canibus. 


... tum risticus ‘haud mihi vita 


est opus hac’ ait et ‘valeas: mé silva cavusque 
tiitus ab insidiis tenui solabitur erv6.’ 


THE TOWN MOUSE AND 
THE COUNTRY MOUSE 


We here give the complete story of the town mouse and the 
country mouse: 
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Once upon a time 
a country mouse is said to have welcomed to his humble hole 
a mouse from the city —a friend and guest of long standing. 
He was a rough fellow, who kept a tight hand on his savings, 
though he didn’t mind relaxing when it came to a party. 
Anyhow, he drew freely on his store of vetch and long oats, 
then brought a raisin in his mouth and bits of half-eaten bacon, 
hoping, by varying the menu, to please his finicky guest. 


quam sis aevi brevis of how short a 
life you are, i.e. how short-lived you 
are 

pepulére = pepulérunt drove, struck 

levis exsilit leaps up light(ly) 

propositum . . . iter their intended 
journey; aventés longing 
subrépere to creep under 

locavit placed; dapés (f. pl.) feast 

cubans reclining 

valvarum strepitus the banging of 
the doors; excussit shook off 

conclave (n. acc.) dining-room 

personuit echoed; valeas goodbye! 
tenui ... erv6 with a little vetch 
solabitur will comfort me 


rusticus urbanum murem mus 
paupere accipit cavo 


Quintus rusticus 


The latter would barely touch each item with his dainty teeth, 

while the master of the house, reclining on a couch of fresh 

straw, ate coarse grain and darnel, avoiding the choicer dishes. 

At last the townsman spoke: ‘Look, old man, why on earth 

do you want to eke out a living on a cliff edge in the woods? 

You ought to give up this wild forest in favour of the city 

and its social life. Come on back with me now: I mean it. 

All earthly creatures have been given mortal souls; 

large or small they have no means of escaping death. 

So my dear chap, while there’s still time, enjoy the good things 

of life, and never forget your days are numbered.’ His words 

prodded the peasant into action. He hopped nimbly from his 

house, and then the pair completed the journey, hurrying on 

to creep within the city wall under cover of darkness. 

Night had reached the middle of her journey across the heavens 

when they made their way into a wealthy house. Covers steeped 

in scarlet dye shimmered expensively on ivory couches, 

and close by, piled in baskets, were several courses 

left from a great dinner earlier on that evening. 

Inviting the peasant to relax on the red material, the host 

bustled about, like a waiter in a short jacket, serving 

one course after another, not forgetting the house boy’s 

duty of testing everything he brought with a preliminary nibble. 

The other was lying there, thoroughly enjoying his change of 
fortune 

and playing the happy guest surrounded by good cheer, 

when suddenly the doors crashed open and sent them scuttling 
from their places. 

They dashed in fright down the long hall, their fear turning 

to utter panic when they heard the sound of mastiffs baying 

through the great house. Then the countryman said: ‘This isn’t 
the life 

for me. Goodbye: my hole in the woods will keep me safe from 

sudden attack, and simple vetch will assuage my hunger.’ 


(translation by Niall Rudd) 
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Vocabulary 54 


verbs 


aegrot6, aegrotare 


Indomita mors 


volv6, volvere, volvi, volitum 


coepi, coepisse* 


memini, meminisse* + gen. or acc. 


Odi, ddisse* 


obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. or acc. 


nouns 

senecta, -ae, f. 
tumulus, -i, m. 
opés, opum, f. pl. 
pietis, pietatis, f. 


pulvis, pulveris, m. 


quiés, quiétis, f. 
tellis, telliris, f. 
maiorés nostri 


vis (acc. vim; abl. vi), f. 


aciés, aciéi, f. 
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old age 

mound, tomb 
wealth 

piety 

dust 

quiet 

land, earth 

our ancestors 
force, violence 

line of battle, battle 


lamill 
Troll, turn over 


I forget 


adjectives 
ciinctus, -a, -um 
frigidus, -a, -um 
invisus, -a, -um 
liberalis, liberale 


conjunction 
simul ac/atque 


all 

cold 

hated 

generous, liberal 


as soon as 


* coepi, memini, Odi: these verbs are 
‘defective’, i.e. they have no present forms: 
memini (perfect) = I remember 

meminer6 (future perfect) = I shall remember 
memineram (pluperfect) = I remembered 
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Indomita mors 


Quintus, ut senior fiébat, saepe tristis erat; iam mors et ipsi et 


amicis imminére vidébatur. in carmine quod ad amicum quendam, 


Postumum ndmine, scripsit haec dixit: 


eheu, fugacés, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni nec pietas moram 
rugis et instanti senectae 
adferet indomitaeque morti . . . 


dié quédam, sub ilice sedéns super fontem Bandusiae, tempora 
praeterita in anim6 volvere coeperat. amicés veterés in animum 
revocavit; vivOrum meminerat, quérum Maecénas iam aegrotabat 
Pompé€iusque in villa mari vicina senéscébat; neque vérd 
mortu6rum obliviscebatur, Marci Cicer6nis, qui consul factus erat 
ac procénsul Asiae, Vergilii, qui diem obierat Aenéide ndndum 
confecta, sordris parentumque, qués etiam nunc désiderabat, 
amicOrum mult6rum qui in bellis civilibus perierant. 

vér aderat; s6l fulgébat; aura levis arborés movébat; aqua 
frigida léni murmure é fonte fluébat. omnia pulchra erant, omnia 
quiétem ac tranquillitatem fovébant. Quintus tamen tristis erat. id 
carmen cOnficere c6nabatur quod multds abhinc annds dé reditii 
véris scripserat et dé gaudiis quae vér sécum fert. nunc et senior 
factus erat et sapientior. cogn6verat omnia pulchra 
celeriter praeterire, vitam brevem esse, mortem iiniversds 
man€ére, néminem ex inferis redire: 


diffigére nivés, redeunt iam gramina campis 
arboribusque comae; 

mitat terra vicés, et décréscentia ripas 
flimina praetereunt. 


Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sordribus audet 
diicere niida chorés. 

immortalia né spérés, monet annus et almum 
quae rapit hora diem. 


frigora mitéscunt Zephyris, vér proterit aestas 
interitira simul 

pomifer autumnus friigés effiderit, et mox 
briima recurrit iners. 


damna tamen celerés reparant caelestia linae: 
nos ubi décidimus 

quo pater Aenéas, qué Tullus dives et Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra sumus. 


The three Graces 


indomita invincible 


fugacés fleeting 

rigis to wrinkles 

instanti senectae to old age pressing, 
i.e. to the attacks of old age 


ilice ilex tree 
praeterita past 


proconsul governor 

diem obierat had met his day, i.e. had 
died 

fulgébat was shining 


fovébant were encouraging 


ex inferis from the dead 
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pulvis et umbra sumus 


quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina summae 
tempora di superi? 

ciincta maniis avidas fugient hérédis, amicd 
quae dederis anim6. 


cum semel occideris et dé t€ splendida Minds 
f€cerit arbitria, 

non, Torquate, genus, non té facundia, non té 
restituet pietas. 


infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
liberat Hippolytum, 
nec Léthaea valet Théseus abrumpere card 
vincula Périthoo. 
carmen confécerat; surréxit et in villam lenté rediit. vix limen 
transierat cum vilicus lacrimis per genas cadentibus ad eum 
accurrit. ‘domine,’ inquit, ‘niintium tristissimum accépi: mortuus 
est Maecénas.’ Quintus, quaamquam dill cogn6verat Maecénatem 
graviter aegrotare, angOre perculsus est. tacitus tablinum intravit 
amicumque intimum, qui eum totiéns aditiverat, qui semper 
benignus fuerat, semper liberalis, diti sdlus liigébat. postea 
cogn6vit Maecénatem in testamentd sud ad Augustum hoc 
scripsisse: ‘Horatii Flacci ut mei est6 memor.’ Quintus omnés 
amicés carissim6s iam perdiderat; vitae eum taeduit. paucis post 
ménsibus ipse diem obiit; sepultus est in monte Esquilind prope 
tumulum Maecénatis. 
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diffigére = diffigérunt 
gramina (n. 
pl.) the grass; vicés its 
seasons décréscentia 
growing smaller geminis 
twin, two; almum.. . diem 
= héra quae almum diem 
rapit the 
hour which carries off the 
kindly day mitéscunt 
Zephyris grow mild before 
the west winds 
proéterit comes on the heels 
of interitara about to perish 
simul = simul ac; pomifer fruitful 
friigés its fruits; briima... iners 
inactive winter, i.e. winter when 
nothing stirs; damna . . . caelestia 
the losses in the heavens; celerés ... 
lanae the swiftly passing moons (= 
months); reparant repair, make good 
qué pater Aenéas supply décidit 
Tullus . . . et Ancus the third and 
fourth kings of Rome; an whether 
hodiernae .. . summae to today’s 
total; crastina ...tempora 
tomorrow’s times = tomorrow 
hérédis of your heir; amicé .. . animd 
to your dear soul, i.e. your dear self 
Minds the judge of the underworld 
arbitria judgements; Torquate the 
friend to whom Horace wrote this 
poem; facundia your eloquence 
infernis . . . tenebris from the 
darkness of the underworld 
Hippolytum a devotee of the virgin 
huntress goddess Diana; Venus had 
him killed by a sea monster 
nec... valet has not strength to/cannot 
abrumpere strike off 
Léthaea . . . vincula the chains of 
Forgetfulness (Lethe was one of the 
rivers of the underworld; when the 
dead drank from it, they forgot the 
world above) 
Périthod Theseus and Perithous went 
down to the underworld to carry off 
Persephone but were caught and 


Indomita mors 


DEATH 


There was a high rate of infant mortality in the Roman world and 
those who survived childhood would die on average between the 
ages of forty and fifty. Death was a threat that was constantly 
present. 

People on the point of death would be laid on the bare earth. 
Their-closest relations would catch their final breath with a kiss 
and close their eyes. Then those present would call out their name 
loudly, either to recall the soul or to reawaken its powers. Next 
came the preparation of the body. It was washed with warm water, 
dressed in its best clothes and laid out on public display in the 
atrium. A small coin was placed under its tongue to pay Charon, 
the ferryman who would punt it across the river of the dead to a 
kind of rest in the shadowy afterlife in the underworld. The women 
of the house would mourn loudly, beating their breasts and tearing 
their clothes and their hair. And a branch of pine or cypress was 
put in front of the house to warn passers-by that a corpse lay 
inside. Undertakers (/ibitindrii) would oversee the arrangements. 
Theirs was a profitable profession but they were held in such 
contempt that their civil rights were reduced. 


A Roman funeral 


Pipers led the funeral procession which moved to the sound of 
flutes and brass instruments. Behind the bier came torch-bearers 
(originally all funerals had taken place at night) and the hired 
female mourners, who would how! noisily, together with the dead 
person’s family. There was an element of mockery too. Dancers 
and clowns capered through the processions, singing ballads in 
which they jeered at the dead. When the emperor Vespasian died, 
the chief clown dressed up to look like him and joked about his 
famous stinginess. 

However, the overall impression of an important man’s funeral 
was profoundly serious, as Polybius, a Greek who lived in the 
second century BC, conveys in this description: 


Whenever one of their famous men dies, he is carried at his 
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funeral to the so-called rostra in the forum. Sometimes he is 
displayed in an upright posture, more rarely he reclines. When all 
the people are standing around, a grown-up son, if one is still alive 
and happens to be present, or, if not, some other relative, goes up 
onto the rdstra and speaks about the virtues of the dead man and 
the successful achievements of his life. As a result of this the crowd 
recalls these deeds to their minds and recreates them before their 
eyes, and this applies not only to those who shared in those 
achievements but to everyone. They are moved to such sympathy 
that the loss seems not to belong to the mourners alone but to the 
whole people. 

Afterwards they bury the corpse and perform the usual 
customs and then they place the image of the dead man in the 
most conspicuous place in the house, enclosing it in a wooden 
shrine. The image is a mask which looks exactly like the dead 
man in features and complexion. At public sacrifices they 
display these images and decorate them with the utmost care, 
and when any distinguished member of the family dies, they 
bring them to the funeral, putting them on those who seem to be 
most like the originals in stature and appearance. These wear 
togas with a purple border if the deceased was a consul or 
praetor, an entirely purple one if he was a censor and one 
embroidered with gold if he had celebrated a triumph or 
achieved something similar. They ride in chariots preceded by 
the fascés, the axes and the other insignia appropriate to the 
original's status in his life — and when they reach the rdstra they 
all sit down in rank on chairs of ivory. You could not easily find 
a finer sight for a young man who is eager for fame or virtue. 
For who could fail to be inspired by the sight of the images of A Roman nobleman carrying 
men famous for their virtue all sitting together as if alive and the busts of his ancestors 
breathing? What spectacle could be finer than this? 


The rich were likely to be cremated on a pyre. Offerings of 
clothes, ornaments, weapons and even food were thown onto the 
flames. When the pyre had burnt down, the ashes were cooled with 
wine and a relative or friend would collect the bones and put them 
in an urn. The urn was then placed in one of the fine tombs which 
lined the streets leading into the city. The urns containing the ashes 
of less wealthy citizens were placed in a columbdrium, literally a 
pigeon nesting-box but generally used of a niche in a tomb. The 
corpses of the poorest citizens or of slaves would either be buried 
in cheap coffins in public cemeteries or thrown unceremoniously 
into communal pits. 
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Chapter 34 


The subjunctive mood 
Consider the different ways in which the verbs are used in the following sentences: 


(a) He is helping us. statement 
Is he helping us? question 
(b) Help us! command 
(c) Let us help him. exhortation (= encouragement) 
Let him help us. 3rd person command 
May he help us! wish 
He may help us. possibility 


These different ways of using the verb are called moods (Latin modus = way). 
In Latin: 


(a) statements and questions are in the indicative mood; 
(b) commands are in the imperative mood; 
(c) exhortations, 3rd person commands, wishes and possibilities are in the subjunctive mood. 


You have already learned the indicative and imperative moods. You now have to learn the subjunctive. 


The present subjunctive 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th mixed esse 
par-em / may prepare mone-am reg-am audi-am capi-am sim 
par-és etc. mone-as reg-ds audi-as capi-as sis 
par-et mone-at reg-at audi-at capi-at sit 
par-émus mone-4mus reg-amus audi-amus capi-amus simus 
par-étis mone-atis reg-atis audi-atis capi-atis sitis 
par-ent mone-ant reg-ant audi-ant capi-ant sint 


Note that the subjunctive endings for 1st conjugation verbs are -em, -és, -et, etc. For all the other 
conjugations the endings are -am, -As, -at, etc. (except for sum and compounds, and volé, ndld, mals, 
which are irregular). 
Exercise 34,1 
Give the present subjunctive (1st person singular) of 

vocd, dormi6, défends, festind, facid, studed, adsum 


You must watch verb endings with great care; the change of one letter alters the meaning, e.g. 


dicimus we lead, are leading dicémus we shall lead dicamus let us lead 
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Exercise 34.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1. dicimus 5 veniat 9 juvant 13. habeamus 
2 diximus 6 venit 10 idtivérunt 14 habémus 

3 dicémus 7 veniet 11 iuvabunt 15 habuimus 
4 dicaimus 8 vénit 12 iuvent 16 habébimus 


The present subjunctive is used in main clauses to express all three of the meanings listed under (c) 
above; thus parémus can mean: 


(1) let us prepare (exhortation) 
(2) may we prepare! (wish) 
(3) we may prepare (possibility) 


We deal with wishes and possibilities later (chapter 45). At present we only use the first of these three 
meanings (exhortations and 3rd person commands). This is called the jussive subjunctive: 


ad lidum festinémus. _Let us hurry to school. 
né domi maneat. Let him not stay at home. 


Note that the negative is né. 


Exercise 34.3 


Translate 


fortiter pugnémus. 

né fugiamus. 

statim ad castra redeant. 

amémus patriam; pareamus senatui. 
pueri diligenter lab6rent. 


ak wn = 


Clauses of purpose 


The subjunctive is found in many types of subordinate clause, e.g. clauses expressing purpose. These 
are introduced by ut, if positive, né = lest, if negative: 


collem ascendimus ut templum videamus. t 
We are climbing the hill so that we may see the temple/to see the temple. 

festinamus né sér6 adveniamus. 

We are hurrying lest we arrive late/that we may not arrive late/so as not to arrive late. 


Notice that English often uses the infinitive to express purpose; Latin a/ways uses ut/né + 
subjunctive. 
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Exercise 34.4 


Translate the following sentences 


festinamus ut té adiuvémus. 

Quintus Delphos iter facit ut Apollinis fanum (shrine) videat. iWebewan 
hominés ab omnibus partibus Graeciae Delphés veniunt ut dei dracula petant. 
multi iuvenés Athénas navigabunt ut in Académia studeant. 

ad theatrum convenite, iuvenés, ut Theomnéstum audiatis. 

pueri ad liidum festinant né sér6 adveniant. 

puellae domum celeriter redibunt né parentés vexent. 

mater filiam revocat né in periculum cadat. 


eSxAnAuUskwWwWn = 


The sequence of tenses 


If the verb in the main clause is present, imperative, future or ‘perfect with have’, the verb in the ut/né 
clause will be in the present subjunctive; if the verb in the main clause is in a past tense, the verb in the 
ut/né clause will be in the imperfect subjunctive, as in English: 


We are coming so that we may help you. (present subjunctive) 
We came so that we might help you. (imperfect subjunctive) 


The imperfect subjunctive 


The imperfect subjunctive is formed from the present infinitive, e.g. infinitive: parare; imperfect 
subjunctive: pararem. This applies to all verbs of all conjugations. 


parare monére regere audire capere esse 


pararem J might prepare monérem regerem audirem caperem essem 
pararés etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
pararet 

pararémus 

pararétis 

pararent 


Exercise 34.5 


Translate 


festinabamus ut té adiuvarémus. 

Quintus Delphés iter fécit ut Apollinis fanum viseret. Te 
hominés ab omnibus partibus Graeciae veniébant ut dei Gracula peterent. 
multi iuvenés Athénas navigabant ut in Académia studérent. 

iuvenés ad theatrum convénerant ut Theomnéstum audirent. 

pueri ad lidum festinabant né sérd advenirent. 

puellae domum celeriter rediérunt né parentés vexarent. 

pater epistolam ad filium misit ut eum dé periculd monéret. 

Marcus ad Macedoniam abierat ut cum Bruto militaret. 

Britus exercitum comparaverat ut libertatem populi ROmani défenderet. 


coerxytnaut Wn 
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wat itt vien fé Cioksi (¥en rel. —hesy  Yadess 
Notice that in purpose ctawwes the reflexives: sé and suus refer to the subject of the main verb, e.g. 


pueri diligenter labérabant ut magister sé mox dimitteret. 
The boys worked hard that the master might dismiss them soon. 

puella domi manébat né mater sé culparet. 

The girl stayed at home lest her niother might blame her. 


Exercise 34.6 


Translate the following verb forms (translate the present subjunctive as may, e.g. parémus = we may 
prepare; the imperfect subjunctive as might, e.g. pararémus = we might prepare) 


1 cape 4 captus est 7 ducti sumus 10 diicet 13. vocamur 
2 cépi 5 caperet 8 diicerem 11 vocétis 14 vocaret 

3 capiamus 6 diicat 9 daxisti _ 12 vocatus eram 15 vocabimur 
Exercise 34.7 


In the following sentences put the verbs in parentheses into the correct form of the subjunctive; then 
translate, remembering to observe the ‘sequence of tenses’ (see p. 129 above) 


Quintus Pompéiuisque iter faciunt ut Delphds (vidére). 

collem ascendébamus ut templum Apollinis (inspicere). 

diii hic manébimus ut omnia (spectre). 

tandem Delphis discessérunt ut Athénas (redire). 

ubi Athénas rediérunt, Marcus abierat ut cum Brito (militare). 

epistolam Quinto reliquerat, in qua scripserat: ‘in Macedoniam festinavi ut libertatem 
cum Brito (défendere).’ 


Aw kWh 


Exercise 34.8 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus hurried to the Academy to see his friends. 

I shall make a journey to Delphi to visit the temple of Apollo. 

Many men were waiting near the door of the temple to hear the oracle. 
Quintus woke Pompeius at first light, lest they arrive at a temple late. 

We have come to Delphi to learn the truth. 

They have waited in Delphi three days to hear the oracle. 

The girls were working hard so that the master might praise them. 

The boys are working hard so that the master may not punish (piinire) them. 


SxrAInAU kWHN 


PS. 


What do the following pairs of words mean? 
ubi? ubique 
unde? undique 


quis? quisque »*e"" 
uter? uterque maemmo% 
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Chapter 35 


Indirect command 


Direct command: domumredi! méadiuva! _ ndlite ladere! 
Return home! Help me! Don’t play! 


tahtomiuslausee? 


Indirect command: 


pater puero imperat ut domum redeat. —_ The father orders the boy to return home. 
senex puerum rogat ut sé adiuvet. The old man asks the boy to help him. 
magister pueris imperavit né liderent. The master forbade the boys to play. 


The construction is the same as that for clauses expressing purpose: ut/né + subjunctive after verbs 
such as I order, I ask, I beseech, I persuade, I encourage. 


English usually uses the infinitive to express indirect command but Latin always uses ut/né + 
subjunctive except after iube6 (iubére, iussi, iussum) (I order) and vet (vetare, vetui, vetitum) (I 
forbid), with which the infinitive is used. 


As in purpose clauses, the reflexives sé and suus refer to the subject of the main verb. 


The sequence of tenses 
The rules given for purpose clauses apply equally to indirect command, e.g. 


pater filium rogat ut sé adiuvet. Father asks his son to help him. 

pater filium rogavit ut sé adiuvaret. Father asked his son to help him. 

pater filid persuadébit né domum redeat. Father will persuade his son not to return home. 
pater filié persuaserat né domum rediret. Father had persuaded his son not to return home. 


Remember that if the main verb is a true perfect (‘perfect with have’), the subjunctive in the ut/né 
clause is present, e.g. 


hds iuvenés ad légatum diic6; vénérunt ut cum Brit6 militent. 

I am taking these young men to the legate; they have come that they may serve with Brutus. 
puer in agr6 manet; patri persuasit né s¢ domum remittat. 

The boy is staying in the field; he has persuaded his father not to send him back home. 


a” 


Exercise 35.1 


Translate 


mater filiae imperavit né in via lideret. 

filia matrem rogavit ut sé ad forum diiceret. 

mater filiam iussit in casé mané6re et sé iuvare. 

puella patri persuddet ut sé ad forum dicat. 

puella matri dixit, ‘in cas nOn manéb6; patri enim persuasi ut mé ad forum diicat.’ 
mater viro dixit, ‘quid facis, mi vir? té rogavi né filiam ad forum dicerés.’ 

vir eius respondit, ‘puella mihi persuasit ut sé mécum diicam.’ 


AnAu st wnr = 
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8 miter vird dixit, ‘puella pessimé sé gessit. t€ moned né ei sic indulgeds (spoil + dat.).’ 
9 pater tamen filiam n6n vetuit sécum venire. 


Exercise 35.2 
Turn the following direct commands into indirect commands after imperavit, and translate, e.g. 


magister ‘solvite navem, nautae,’ inquit. magister nautis imperavit ut navem solverent. 
The captain ordered the sailors to cast off the ship. 


Quintus ‘ad urbem festina, Pompéi,’ inquit. 

centuri6 ‘venite mécum, iuvenés,’ inquit, ‘ad principia legi6nis.’ 

Rufus Quintum excitavit et ‘surge, Quinte,” inquit. 

Rifus eds ad Licilium dixit et ‘Licili,’ inquit, ‘docé hds iuvenés aliquid disciplinae militaris.’ 
Licilius Pompéi6 saepe dicébat: ‘ndli cessare; Pompéi.’ 


nk wre 


Exercise 35.3 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus persuaded the soldier to lead him to Brutus’ camp. 

The soldier asks Quintus not to hurry, because he is tired. 

When they reached the camp, a centurion said, ‘Come with me to see the legionary commander.’ 
The centurion said, ‘These young men have come to serve with Brutus.” 

The commander told (= ordered) Rufus to look after them. 

Rufus has persuaded Quintus not to leave the camp. 


Auk wn = 


The pluperfect subjunctive 


This tense is formed by adding the following endings to the perfect stem: 


-issem parav-issem monu-issem réx-issem audiv-issem = cép-issem 
-issés etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

-isset 

-issémus 

-issétis 

-issent 


cum ad portum Ephesi advénisSent, ad urbem festinavérunt. 
When they had arrived at the port of Ephesus, they hurried to the city. 


Note that cum = ‘when’ usually takes the subjunctive (imperfect or pluperfect) when the verb is in a 
past tense (for exceptions to this rule, see chapter 47). 
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Exercise 35.4 


Match the following verb forms to the English translations below (the pluperfect subjunctive may be 
translated as ‘might have’, e.g. paravissémus we might have prepared) 


1 réxissent 6 dormite 11 videimus 
2 regimus 7 dormivi 12 vidébimur 
3 regamus 8 dormiés 13 vidérétis 
4 regémus 9 dormidmus 14 visi sunt 
5 regerémus 10 dormire 15 vidisset 


I slept, you might see, they might have ruled, sleep! let us rule, we shall be seen, to sleep, we shall 
rule, you will sleep, we might rule, they were seen, we may see, let us sleep, he/she might have seen, 
we rule 


Exercise 35.5 


Translate 


Quintus, cum ad navem rediisset, continu6 dormivit. 

cum ad portum advénissémus, ad urbem festinavimus. 

cum in ford manérémus, mult6s milités vidimus. 

cum miles quidam nés ad Briti castra diixisset, tribiind militum occurrimus nobis n6to. 
tribiinus, cum nos vidisset, hilariter nds saliitavit. 


uk wn = 


Passive forms of the subjunctive 


To form the present and imperfect subjunctives passive, change the active person endings to 
corresponding passive forms; thus: 


Present subjunctive: 


active passive active passive 


par-em par-er mone-am mone-ar 

par-@s par-éris mone-as mone-aris 

par-et par-étur mone-at mone-atur 

par-€mus par-e€mur mone-amus mone-amur 

par-€tis par-émini mone-atis mone-amini 

par-ent par-entur mone-ant mone-antur 

reg-am reg-ar audi-am audi-ar capi-am capi-ar 
reg-ds reg-aris audi-as audi-aris capi-as capi-aris 
etc. etc. , etc. etc. etc. etc. 
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Imperfect subjunctive: 
active passive active passive 
parar-em parar-er moné-rem moneé-rer 
parar-és parar-éris moné-rés moné-réris 
parar-et parar-étur moné-ret mone-retur 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 
reger-em reger-er audi-rem audi-rer caper-em caper-er 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc, 


The pluperfect subjunctive passive is formed by changing the pluperfect indicative (e.g. paratus 
eram) to the corresponding subjunctive form (e.g. paratus essem): 


paratus essem monitus essem réctus essem auditus essem captus essem 
paratus essés etc. etc. etc. etc. 

paratus esset 

parati essémus 

parati essétis 

parati essent 


Exercise 35.6 


Change the following active subjunctive forms into corresponding forms of the passive 


amavissés 
cust6diant 
custddivisset 
cust6diret 
cépissémus 


mittamus 

mitteret 

misissent 

amétis 

amarem 1 


oe ee 
(— i —- - —ay 


Exercise 35.7 


Translate 


Britus Caésarem occidit né populus ROmanus 4 tyrann6 regerétur. 

cum ab Antonid oppugnatus esset, Roma fagit. 

Athénas navigavit né ab Antonid caperetur. . 

Athénis didi manébat ut juvenés ad sam causam addiiceret. 

Marco Cicer6ni persuasit ut sécum militaret. 

cum plirimi iuvenés ad causam reipiblicae adducti essent, in Macedoniam festinavit. 

cum pater Marci ab Antonii militibus occisus esset, Quintus quoque cum Brité militare volébat. 
Pompéi6 persuasit ut scum ad Asiam navigaret. 

cum Ephesum advénissent, ad forum festinavérunt. 

cum in ford sedérent, militi cuidam occurrérunt qui eds ad Briti castra dixit. 


scowerr3aanauwnk Wn = 


al 
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Exercise 35.8 


Translate into Latin 


When Flaccus had returned from the field, he greeted Scintilla who was sitting in the garden. 
When dinner was ready, she called him into the house. 
When they were dining, Scintilla said, ‘I am anxious. Quintus has not sent us a letter.’ 
When Flaccus had heard this, he said, ‘Don’t be anxious. Without doubt he will write to us soon.’ 
But Flaccus also was anxious. When he had finished dinner, he went out to see his friends. 
When he was sitting in the pub (taberna, -ae, f.), a messenger arrived from Rome. 
The messenger said, ‘Brutus has persuaded many young men to leave Athens and serve 
(milit6, -Are) in his army.’ : 

8 When the words of the messenger had been heard, Flaccus hurried home to tell Scintilla 

everything. 

9 Scintilla wrote a letter to Quintus and begged him not to be led into the war by Brutus. 

10 But when Quintus received this letter, he was already serving in Brutus’ army. 


SADAU kt WDN = 


What do the following compounds of curr0 mean? 


accurr6, circumcurr6, concurr6, décurré, discurrd, incurr6, intercurré, occurré, percurr6, praecurrd, 
procurr6, recurr6, succurr6, transcurrd? 


Chapter 36 


Deponent verbs 


These verbs are passive in form but active in meaning. Revise the list of deponent verbs in 
Vocabulary 36. 


Exercise 36.1 


Translate 


patrem iuvare conabimur. 

eum ad agrum seciti sumus. 

in via cum amicis did colloquébar. 
agrum ingressus patrem vocavi. 
in agr6 dit morabar. 

vespere domum profectus sum. 


Aun kWwWn = 


The perfect participles of deponent verbs are active in meaning, e.g. moratus = having delayed; 
veritus = having feared; profectus = having set out; prégressus = having advanced. 


centuriénem seciti ad principia advénimus. 
Having followed the centurion we arrived at headquarters. 


(English often says, e.g. ‘Following the centurion we arrived . . .’, but since the action of ‘following’ 
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precedes ‘arriving’, Latin uses the perfect participle.) 


prima lice profecti meridié ad urbem advénimus. 
Having set out/setting out at first light we arrived at the city at midday. 


Although deponent verbs are passive in form they form a present participle like ordinary verbs, e.g. 
sequéns = following, cOnans = trying, loquéns = talking. 


The present participle is used when the action of the participle takes place at the same time as that of 
the main verb, e.g. 

in ford manébant cum amicis colloquentés. 

They stayed in the forum talking with their friends. 


Quinto in litore moranti magister imperavit ut festinaret. 
When Quintus was delaying on the shore the captain told him to make haste. 


The present infinitive passive 


You will have noted the present passive form of the infinitive in learning the principal parts of 
deponent verbs: 


Ist conor, conari to try 
2nd vereor, veréri to fear 
3rd sequor, sequi to follow 
4th orior, oriri to rise 
mixed __ patior, pati to suffer 


From ordinary (non-deponent) verbs, these infinitives are passive in meaning: 


Ist paror, parari to be prepared 
2nd moneor, monéri to be warned 
3rd regor, regi to be ruled 
4th audior, audiri to be heard 
mixed capior, capi to be taken 


They are formed by changing final -e of active infinitives to -i (par-are active, par-ri passive), 
except in the 3rd conjugation and mixed conjugation verbs: these infinitives are formed by adding 
simply -i to the present stem, e.g. diic-6 I lead, diic-i to be led; iaci-d (stem iaci-/iac-) I throw, 
iaci to be thrown. 


Exercise 36.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 sequimur 5 seciiti sumus 9 mitte 
2 sequémur 6 sequébaris 10 misi 
3 sequamur 7  sequerentur 11 mitti 
4 sequi 8 sequentés 12 mitténs 
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13 mittantur 17 verébantur 21 +vereantur 
14 mittémus 18 veréri 22 ~-veréberis 

15 misérunt 19 veriti 23 ~—~-veriti sumus 
16 missi erant 20 -verentés 24 ~~ ~verébantur 


Exercise 36.3 


Translate 


domum redire conamur. 

pridentés vidémini, amici. 

volumus colloqui vobiscum, puellae. 

prima liice profecti, meridié in urbem ingressi sumus. 

Britum ad Asiam sequi cOnstitui. 

periculum veritae féminae in casa manébant. 

multi civés in belld civili mortui sunt. 

Flaccus € casa égressus ad agrum profectus est. 

in via amico occurrit qu6cum dit loquébatur. 

10 in agrum ingressus, dit laborabat. 

11 puellam in casé morantem mater iussit ad fontem festinare. 

12 puella statim profecta multas fminas invénit prope fontem colloquentés. 
13. aquam celeriter duxit domumque regrediébatur cum lapsa est. 

14 miatris iram verita, ad fontem regressa, urnam iterum complévit (filled). 


COeANDRDMN WY 


Passive imperatives 


Ist paror 2nd moneor 3rd regor 4th audior mixed capior 
sing. parare monére regere audire capere 
pl. paramini monémini regiminti audimini capimini 


You will notice that the singular of the passive imperative is the same as the present active infinitive, 
and the plural the same as the 2nd person plural of the passive indicative. 


These forms rarely occur from ordinary verbs, since sense does not often require them; you are 
unlikely to find e.g. amare = be loved (though you might find e.g. 4 mé monémini = be warned 
by me). But they are common from deponent verbs, which have an active sense, e.g. 


mé sequere, Quinte. Follow me, Quintus. 
statim proficiscimini, amici. Set out at once, friends. 


Exercise 36.4 


Give the imperatives, active and passive, singular and plural of 


1 moned 2 vertd 
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Exercise 36.5 


Translate 


venite hiic, iuvenés, et mé iuvare c6namini. 

in urbe trés diés morare, fili; deinde domum proficiscere. 

mé sequimini ad agrum, pueri; agrum ingressi col6nés adiuvate. 
mané, amice, et nobiscum colloquere. 

nolite hostés veréri, milités, sed fortiter progredimini. 

a mé monémini, amici; nlite in periculum 1abi. 


Aun kwn = 


Exercise 36.6 


Translate into Latin 


We shall follow Brutus to Asia. 

Setting out (= having set out) at once, we sailed to Ephesus. 

When we had arrived, we tried to find Brutus’ army. 

After entering (use ingredior) the camp, we met a centurion. 

He said, ‘Follow me to the headquarters (principia, -6rum, n. pl.) of the legion.’ 

We did not delay but followed him at once. 

We met the commander going out of the headquarters. 

He said, “Wait in the headquarters, young men. I shall soon return.’ 

He returned soon and talked with us for a long time. 

At last he said, “You seem sensible young men. I shall take you to Brutus. Follow me.’ 


— i — i MS 
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PS. 


Explain the meaning and use of the following abbreviations 


ie. = id est ad fin. = ad finem p.a.= per annum 

e.g. = exempli gratia ab init. = ab initid Ib = librae 

etc, = et cétera P.S. = post scriptum R.LP. = requiéscat in pace 
a.m. = ante meridiem cf. = confer No. = numerd 

p.m. = post meridiem et seq. = et sequentia MSS = maniscripta 

A.D. = annd Domini flor. = floruit N.B. = nota bene 


A.M.D.G = ad maidrem Dei glériam 


Chapter 37 


The ablative absolute 


So far you have always seen participles agreeing with the subject or object of a verb or with a noun or 
pronoun which forms some other part of the clause it belongs to, e.g. 


cOpiae Cassii victae ad castra figérunt. 
The forces of Cassius having been conquered fled to the camp. 
(the participle victae agrees with the subject cOpiae) 
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Quintus epistolam perléctam Pompéi6 tradidit. 

Quintus handed over the letter, having been read, to Pompeius (i.e. Quintus read the letter and 
handed it over to Pompeius). 

(the participle perléctam agrees with the object epistolam) 


Quinto haec roganti Pompéius omnia dixit. 
To Quintus asking this (i.e. when Quintus asked this) Pompeius told everything. 
(the participle roganti agrees with the indirect object Quint6) 


But sometimes the participial phrase (i.e. the noun + participle) is independent of the structure of the 
rest of the sentence, e.g. 


Britus, his dictis, milités dimisit. 
Brutus, these things having been said, dismissed the soldiers (i.e. Brutus said this and dismissed the 
soldiers/After saying this, Brutus dismissed the soldiers). 


dictis agrees with his, which is not subject or object of the main verb (dimisit) but is independent (or, 
as the grammarians say, ‘absolute’); in this case both noun and participle are in the ablative case. 

You will notice that English does not often use such absolute participial phrases and you will need to 
translate them into natural English. 


Here are some more examples: 


céna parata Scintilla quiéscébat. 

When dinner was ready (dinner having been prepared) Scintilla rested. 

Quinto haec locité, Marcus gaudébat. 

When Quintus said these things (Quintus having said these things), Marcus was delighted. 
Quintd in Académia studente Britus Athénas advénit. 

(While) Quintus (was) studying in the Academy, Brutus arrived at Athens. 


(NB Remember that the ablative singular of the present participle ends -e.) 


Exercise 37.1 


Translate the following sentences and explain the use of the cases colléctum (sentence |), colléctus 
(sentence 2), colléct6 (sentence 3) 


1. Ant6nius exercitum maximum colléctum ad Graeciam diicébat. 
2 exercitus maximus ab Ant6ni6 colléctus ad Graeciam contendébat. 
3 Ant6dnius exercitii maxim6 colléct6 ad Graeciam contendit. 


Exercise 37.2 


Translate 


Quintus, lab6ribus confectis, cum amicis colloquébatur. 

Quint6 cum amicis colloquente, centuri6 accessit, qui eum ad Briitum arcessivit. 
Brutus, militibus convocatis, Gratidnem habuit. 

‘hostibus victis,’ inquit, ‘libertatem popul6 RGman6 reddémus.’ 

milités dimissi ad iter sé paravérunt. 

Scintilla in casa sedente, intravit tabellarius (postman). 


Duh wnw = 
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7 Scintilla, epistola perlécta, Flaccum vocavit. 
8 Flaccus, climdribus eius auditis, in casam anxius rediit. 
9 Flaccus Scintillam flentem cons6lari conatus est. 
10 Scintilla déspérante, Flaccus exiit ut Decimum arcesseret. 


Exercise 37.3 


In the following sentences put the participial phrases (noun + participle) in parentheses into the 
correct cases; then translate 


(Caesar interfectus), Flaccus Quintd imperavit ut Athénas navigaret. 
(longum iter cOnfectum), Quintus tandem Athénas advénit. 
(monumenta spectata), Quintus ad Académiam festinavit. 

Quintus (Marcus in atrid visus) salitavit. (Be careful!) 

(Marcus in taberna bibéns), Quintus diligenter studébat. 

(Quintus Theomnéstum audiéns), Marcus in taberna bibébat. 
Marcus (epistola 4 patre scripta) Quint6 tradidit. (Be careful!) 
Quintus (epistola perlécta) Marc6 reddidit. 


Sxaanauwnhwne 


Exercise 37.4 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 auditus 7 loquéns 13° monéb6 
2 audiébatur 8 loquétur 14 monuimus 
3 audirent 9 loquere 15 monerétur 
4 audiri 10 lociitus est 16 moneamus 
5 audiémur 11 loquébatur 17 monémini 
6 audiamus 12 loqui 18 monitus 
Exercise 37.5 


Translate into Latin (in these sentences use the ablative absolute, e.g. Quintus, after writing a letter to 
his parents, went to sleep = Quintus, a letter having been written to his parents, went to sleep = 
Quintus epistola ad parentés scripta dormivit) 


After greeting her mother Horatia entered the house. 
Scintilla prepared dinner and called Flaccus. 

Flaccus, seeing his daughter, rejoiced. 

When dinner was finished, they talked for a long time. 
At last Horatia left her parents and returned home. 


nh wn = 


Exercise 37.6 


Translate into Latin (NB use past participles to translate where there are parentheses; in some of 
these sentences the participle will agree with the subject or object of the sentence, in others an 
ablative absolute construction is required; be careful!) 


1 (After returning* from Delphi), Quintus and Pompeius sailed to Asia to find Brutus. 
2 (When their journey was finished), they hurried to Brutus’ camp. 
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3 (After delaying in Asia for a long time), Brutus led his army into Greece. 
4 (When battle was joined), Brutus defeated Octavian. 

5 But Cassius, (when he had been defeated by Antony), killed himself. 

6 (When Brutus was dead), Quintus fled with his companions. 


*use regredior 


Note that the verb esse has no present participle: 


Cicerdne cénsule réspiiblica in magn6 periculd erat. 
(Cicerone cdnsule = Cicero (being) consul = when Cicero was consul, in the consulship of Cicero) 


Caesare duce Romani Britanniam invasérunt. 
(Caesare duce = Caesar (being) leader = when Caesar was leader, under the leadership of Caesar) 


The two nouns in the ablative form an ablative absolute phrase. 


Exercise 37.7 


Translate 


1 Quint6 pueré plirimi coloni Venusiae habitabant. 

2 ventd secund6 celeriter ad portum advénimus. 

3 cdnsulibus Pompéid CrassGque Caesar in Gallia militabat. 
4 Brito duce Quintus Pompéiusque Philippis pugnavérunt. 
5 Caesare dictatore Britus cOnstituit rempublicam liberare. 


PS. 

What is the meaning of the following nouns, all formed from supines of verbs you know? 
narrator, fautor, scriptor, léctor, prdditor? 

déditid, commendatid, saliitatid, monitid, quaestiG? 

cantus, reditus, monitus, risus, ascénsus? 


Chapter 38 


The future participle 


You have already met the future participle several times in the course of your reading, e.g. 


navis discessira est. The ship is about to depart. 
It is formed by changing the supine ending -um to -drus: 
parat-um parat-irus about to prepare 
monit-um —_——monit-iirus about to warn 
réct-um réct-iirus about to rule 
audit-um audit-iirus about to hear 
capt-um capt-irus about to take 
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It is active in meaning and declines like bonus, -a, -um. 


NB The future participle of sum is futiirus = about to be. 


Deponent verbs form future participles from the perfect stem: 


conor, conari, conat-us conat-irus about to try 

vereor, veréri, verit-us verit-irus about to fear 

sequor, sequi, seciit-us secit-irus about to follow 

patior, pati, pass-us pass-trus about to suffer 
Exercise 38.1 


Translate the following verb forms 


unk wn 


profectus 6 mortuus 11 légit 
proficisci 7 moriéns 12 legit 
proficiscere 8 moritiirus 13 Jéctiirus 
proficiscuntur 9 moriébantur 14 léctus 
profectiirus 10. mori 15 leget 


Exercise 38.2 


Translate 


— i — Ee i eS el 
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hostibus sequentibus Quintus comitésque ad castra fiigérunt. 

BrutO mortu6, Quintus cOnstituit Athénas redire. 

Athénas profectiirus, comités aspexit dormientés. 

cum Athénas advénisset, Theomnéstum rogavit ut sé adiuvaret. 

Theomnéstus Quint6 Athénis moranti persuasit ut ad Italiam proficiscerétur. 

Theomnéstus haec lociitus Quintum ad portum dixit, ubi ndvem invénérunt ad Italiam itiram. 
cum navis discessira esset, Theomnéstus Quintum valére iussit. 

sdle oriente navis € portii profecta est. 

Quintus tandem domum reditiirus gaudébat. 

cum Venusiam accéderet, mult6s advenas (strangers) vidit col6niam ingressirés. 

sdle occidente col6niam initirus erat. 

sed ndluit domum suam vidére ab advenis occupatam; sé vertit, longum iter R6mam factirus. 


Exercise 38.3 


Translate into Latin 


SADU WN 


Flaccus was about to go to the field, but hearing the shouts of Scintilla he ran back into the house. 
Entering the house, he found her weeping. 

After reading Quintus’ letter, he tried to comfort her. 

But he could not persuade her to listen to him. 

When she could speak, she asked him to send for Decimus. 

Flaccus set out at once to find Decimus. 

Having entered his house (use ingredior), he found Decimus about to set out for Brundisium. 
Decimus hurried to the house with Flaccus following. 
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PS. 


What is the meaning of the following words? 


alius, aliter, aliquis, aliquand6, aliquot, aliquotiéns, aliquamdii, alibi? 


Chapter 39 


Indirect questions 


Questions can refer to present, future or past time, e.g. 


What are you doing? quid facis? 
What are you going todo? quid faciés? or quid factiirus es? 
What have you done? quid fécisti? 


In indirect questions Latin uses the subjunctive, e.g. 


1 Present: He asks what they are doing. 
rogat quid faciant. 


2 Future: He asks what they are going to do. 
rogat quid factiri sint. 


3 Past: He asks what they have done. 
rogat quid fécerint. 
There is no future subjunctive. To express a future in indirect questions, the future participle is used 
with the subjunctive of sum, e.g. 
nescié quid factiirus sim. I do not know what I am going to do. 
nesciébamus quid factiiri essémus. We did not know what we were going to do. 
The perfect subjunctive 


The perfect subjunctive is the same in form as the future perfect indicative except in the Ist person 
singular, which ends -erim; thus: 


Ist parav-erim etc. 
2nd monu-erim etc. 
3rd réx-erim etc. 
4th audiv-erim etc. 
mixed cép-erim etc. 
sum fu-erim etc. 


possum _potu-erim etc. 


Indirect questions can be introduced by any of the interrogative words you have met (e.g. quis? cir? 
quand6? etc.) and also by num = whether, e.g. 

Quintus senem rogavit num parentés suds vidisset. 

Quintus asked the old man whether he had seen his parents. 
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Double questions are introduced by utrum ...an = whether . . . or, e.g. 


senex Quintum rogavit utrum Venusiae mansirus esset an parentés quaesitirus. 
The old man asked Quintus whether he was going to stay in Venusia or look for his parents. 


utrum ...mecne = whether... or not: 


Quintus senem rogavit utrum parentés sui Venusia discessissent necne. 
Quintus asked the old man whether his parents had left Venusia or not. 


Sequence of tenses 


If the main verb is primary (i.e. present, future or perfect with have), the verb in the indirect question 
clause will be in either the present subjunctive or the perfect subjunctive, or the future participle + 
present subjunctive of sum. 


If the main verb is secondary (i.e. imperfect, perfect or pluperfect), the verb in the indirect question 
clause will be in either the imperfect subjunctive or the pluperfect subjunctive, or the future participle 
+ imperfect subjunctive of sum. 


Exercise 39.1 


Translate (in the following sentences all the main verbs are primary) 


Theomnéstus Quintum rogat quid passus sit. 

Theomnéstus Quintum rogat quid nunc factirus sit. 

Theomnéstus Quintum rogat qué ire cupiat. 

scire volumus quando navis discessiira sit. 

Mmagistrum roga cir navis ndndum discesserit. 

nescid quando ad portum adventiri simus. 

Quintus senem rogat num parentés sus viderit. 

senex Quintum rogat utrum col6niam initdrus sit an R6mam iter factirus. 


SxAnDUN WY = 


Exercise 39.2 


Translate (in the following sentences all the main verbs are secondary) 


Theomnéstus Quintum rogivit quid passus esset. 

Theomnéstus Quintum rogiavit quid iam factiirus esset. 

Theomnéstus Quintum rogavit quid facere cuperet. 

scire volébamus quand6 navis discessira esset. 

magistrum rogavi cir navis nOndum discessisset. 

nesciébam quand6 ad portum adventiiri essémus. 

Quintus senem rogavit num parentés sus vidisset. 

senex Quintum rogavit utrum in colonia mansirus esset an iter Romam factirus. 


SAnAUN WON = 
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Exercise 39.3 


Translate 


Quintus, cum Venusiam advénisset, nesciébat quid accidisset. 

senex, cui prope viam occurrit, eum rogavit cir Venusiam rediisset. 

‘ndnne scis’ inquit ‘quot mala coldniae nostrae acciderint?’ 

Quintus senem rogavit num parentés sui Venusiae adhiic manérent. 

senex respondit, “Venusia discessérunt. nescid utrum ROmam ierint an rire maneant.’ 
Venusia relictaé Quintus iter iniit quod R6mam ferébat. 

R6omam profectus, omnés quibus occurrit rogavit num parentés suds vidissent. 


ANDnDuwnhwWDY 


Exercise 39.4 


In the following sentences put the verbs in parentheses into the correct form of the subjunctive and 
translate 


Quintus, dum iter R6mam facit, veteri amic6 occurrit quem rogavit num parentés suds (vidére). 
ille ‘nescid’ inquit ‘ubi parentés tui (esse).’ 

Quintus eum rogavit quando parentés sui Venusia (discédere) et qu6 (ire). 

ille respondit, ‘parentés tut Capuam contendébant. sed nesci6d utrum Capuae adhiic (manére) an 
R6mam (proficisci).’ 

5 Quintum rogavit quid factiirus (esse). 


&hwWwnme 


Exercise 39.5 


Translate into Latin 


We don’t know where the farmer has gone. 

I shall ask the boys whether they have seen him. 

‘Boys, do you know where the farmer is?’ 

“We asked him whether he was going to return home or stay in the field; but he made no answer (= 
answered nothing).’ 

Soon we saw the farmer entering the field. We asked him why he had not waited for us. 

He said, ‘I did not know when you wanted to meet me. I went home to have dinner, because I was 
tired.’ 


wn re 


— ae 


P.S. Miscellanea: Latin phrases in common use today 


In a mathematical problem, what are the data? 

What is a post mortem examination? 

What is meant by saying a law case is still sub itidice? 

What are obiter dicta? (obiter = in passing) 

What is meant by saying someone is acting in loc6 parentis? 

What would be meant by saying that something is mine dé itre, yours dé fact6? 

What is meant by saying that a law case is adjourned sine dié? 

What is meant by saying that a proposal was passed nem. con. (= némine contradicente)? 
What is an artist’s magnum opus? 

What is the meaning of the stage direction exeunt omnés? 


Sse exanAu hs WYN = 
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Chapter 40 


Further uses of the ablative case 
1 A few verbs are found with the ablative case, e.g. 


utor, Uti, isus sum I use, e.g. gladid isus sum. | used a sword. 
fruor, frui, frictus sum I enjoy, e.g. pace fruébantur. They were enjoying peace. 


2 Ablative of comparison 


puella pridentior est puerd = puella prudentior est quam puer. 

The girl is more sensible than the boy. 

Quintus diiitius Athénis mansit Marco = Quintus diiitius Athénis mansit quam Marcus. 
Quintus stayed longer in Athens than Marcus. 


When two things or persons are compared with each other, instead of quam = than, the second 
thing/person may be in the ablative. 


3 Ablative of measure of difference 


puella multd pridentior est. The girl is much more sensible (more sensible by much). 
Quintus paul6é diiitius mansit. Quintus stayed a little longer (longer by a little). 


4 Ablative of price and genitive of value 


hunc equum centum séstertiis émi. I bought this horse for a hundred sestertii. 
eum maximi aestim6. I value it very highly. 


The ablative is used when a definite price is stated. 
The genitive is used to express the value in which someone or something is held. 


5 Ablative of origin 


vir nobili genere natus = a man born of (from) a noble family. 
Quintus libertin6d patre natus est = Quintus was born from a freedman father, 


i.e. was the son of a freedman. 


Exercise 40.1 


Translate 


‘visne ti: hunc equum emere? triginta dénariis eum émi sed viginti dénariis eum tibi vendere vols.’ 
‘sI eum tanti aestimas, ciir vis eum tam vili (cheaply) vendere?’ 

‘eum vili vendere vol6, quod nunc opus est mihi argento.’ 

‘ego equum mult minoris aestim6 quam ti. praeterea equum meliOrem iam habed.’ 

‘equus tuus mult6 peior est med. quanti ti meum equum aestimas?’ 

‘ego eum parvi aestim6. quinque dénarids tibi dabo.’ 

‘quid dicis? quinque dénariés! ndli niigas narrare. ego vol6 eum tibi vendere decem déniriis.’ 
‘mihi equ6 n6n opus est, sed quod tibi opus est argentd, ecce, oct déndrids tibi dab. nescid tamen 
quando tali equo istirus sim.’ 


SaAInuwnbhwWY 
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Revise the following verbs (see Reference grammar, pp. 203-4): 


sum, esse, fui 
possum, posse, potui 
volo, velle, volui 
malo, malle, malui 
nolo, ndlle, nélui 
fer6, ferre, tuli 


e6, ire, ii 

subjunctives: present imperfect perfect pluperfect 
sim essem fuerim fuissem 
possim possem potuerim potuissem 
velim vellem voluerim voluissem 
malim mallem maluerim maluissem 
nolim ndllem noluerim nodluissem 
feram ferrem tulerim tulissem 
eam Irem ierim iissem 


ed present participle: iéns, euntis 


Semi-deponent verbs 


A small number of verbs are active in form in the present stem tenses (present, imperfect, future) but 
passive (deponent) in perfect stem tenses (perfect, pluperfect, future perfect); see Vocabulary 40. 


fi0, fieri, factus sum I become, I am made. This verb is used to supply a passive of faci6 in present, 
future (fiam) and imperfect (fiébam). The infinitive is passive in form. In the perfect stem tenses the 
passive of facié is used (factus sum, factus eram, factus erd), e.g. 


pueri miseri fiunt. The children are becoming miserable. 

multa scelera 4 triumviris fiébant. Many crimes were being done/committed by the triumviri. 
Quintus scriba aerarii 4 Marco factus est. Quintus was made a secretary of the treasury by 
Marcus. 


Exercise 40.2 


Translate the following verb forms 


1 gaudébant 6 solébas 11 fiébam 
2 gavisus 7 soliti sumus 12 facta est 
3 gaudéte 8 solent 13 fieri 

4 gavisi estis 9 ausus 14 fit 

5 gaudére 10 audébatis 15 facti erant 
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Exercise 40.3 


Translate 


Quintus Apollini confisus R6mam inire ausus est. 

Quintus, scriba aerarii factus, gavisus est. 

cotidié ad aerarium festinare solébat ubi officia diligenter perficiébat. 
Quintus, 4 senat6re contemptus, iratus fiébat. 

sed talia convicia (insults) ferre solitus ndn diii vexatus est. 

nam verba hominis tam arrogantis nOn magni aestimavit. 


Aun hwne 


Exercise 40.4 


Translate into Latin 


We are in the greatest danger. We need help. We dare not attack the enemy. 

You have never been accustomed to fear the enemy. 

Surely you have not now become cowards (ignavi)? 

Use that courage which you have often shown before. 

You have always been much braver than the enemy. 

Trusting in the gods, follow me, soldiers, and fight bravely to defend your country. 


Au hwn = 


Exercise 40.5 


Change the following verb forms into (a) the imperfect (b) the perfect 


loquimur 
gaudent 
ponitis 
fiunt 
confidis 


nAhwn ne 


PS. 


Revise the following adverbs expressing place or motion 


place where motion to motion from 
hic hiic hince 
illic illtic illinc 
ibi ed inde 
ubi? quo? unde? 
Chapter 41 
Indirect statement 


You have seen that the construction used for indirect statements is the accusative and infinitive. (This 
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construction is occasionally used in English, e.g. I believe him to be wise = I believe that he is wise = 
créd6 eum pridentem esse.) 


In indirect statements, infinitives of all tenses are used, active and passive; these must now be learned: 


active Passive 

present parare parari 
monére moneri 
regere regi 
audire audiri 
capere capi 
esse 

perfect parav-isse paratus esse 
monu-isse monitus esse 
réx-isse réctus esse 
audi-visse auditus esse 
cép-isse captus esse 
fuisse 

future parat-iirus esse 


monit-iirus esse 
réct-irus esse 
audit-iirus esse 
capt-Urus esse 
futirus esse/fore 


(The future passive infinitive is rare and is at present omitted.) 
Note the future infinitive of sum: futiirus esse and the alternative form fore. 


Deponent verbs have infinitives active in meaning, though the present and perfect are passive in form, 
e.g. 


present conari sequi 
future conaturus esse seciltiirus esse 
perfect conatus esse seciitus esse 


Exercise 41.1 
Give all infinitives, active and passive (except future passive) of (a) d6 (b) mitts. 
The accusative and infinitive construction is introduced by verbs such as dicé (I say), neg6 (I deny, 


say not), piité (I think), seid (I know), nesci6 (I do not know), cognéscé (I get to know, learn), créd6 
(I believe), prémittd (I promise), spér6 (I hope) and a few other verbs such as gaude6 (I rejoice that). 


The reflexives sé and suus refer back to the subject of the verb which introduces the indirect statement: 


Marcus dicit sé Quintum adiitirum esse. 
Marcus says that he will help Quintus. 
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pueri dicunt sé 4 magistrd dimissds esse. 
The boys say that they have been dismissed by the master. 


Notice that in the case of the infinitives formed from participles (perfect passive, e.g. paratus esse, 
and future active, e.g. paratiirus esse), the participle agrees with the accusative (subject) of the 
infinitive, e.g. 


magister dicit puerds domum dimiss6s esse. The master says that the boys have been sent 
home. 

fémina spérat puellas sé adiiitiiras esse. The woman hopes that the girls will help her. 

puellae dicunt sé féminam adiitiras esse. _—‘The girls say that they will help the woman. 


Exercise 41.2 


Translate 


eSCrANnDUN RE WYN = 


Quintus cogndscit parentés suds Venusia discessisse. 

sp@rat sé eds in vid inventiirum esse. 

Gaius negat sé eds vidisse. 

crédit e0s Capuam profectis esse. 

Apoll6 promittit sé Quintum ciiratirum esse. 

Quintus tandem scit sé parentés numquam posted visiirum esse. 
Marcus dicit Octavianum veniam sibi dedisse. 

Quintus gaudet sé scribam aerarii factum esse. 


If the verb introducing the indirect statement is past, English makes the verb in the indirect speech 
past. But in Latin the tense of the infinitive is that used in the original words, e.g. 


Scintilla said that Flaccus was working in the field. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘Flaccus is working in the field.’ (direct speech) 
Scintilla dixit Flaccum in agré laborare. (indirect speech) 


Scintilla said that he had worked for a long time. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘He has worked for a long time.’ (direct speech) 
Scintilla dixit eum did labdravisse. (indirect speech) 


Scintilla said that he would return home soon. (indirect speech) 
Scintilla said, ‘He will return home soon.’ (direct speech) 


Scintilla dixit eum mox domum reditirum esse. (indirect speech) 
Exercise 41.3 
Translate 


ne Qh Re 


Quintus cognGvit parentés suds Venusia discessisse. 

spéravit sé eds in via inventirum esse. 

Gaius dixit sé Capuam iter facere. 

Quintus respondit sé Gaium seciitirum esse. 

ei quibus Quintus in via occurrit negavérunt sé parentés eius vidisse. 
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amici quibus Quintus carmina sua recitaverat dicébant ea optima esse. 
Quintus gaudé@bat Vergilium amicitiam suam petere. 

spérabat Vergilium carmina sua probatirum esse. 

Vergilius dixit sé carminibus Quinti délectatum esse. 

Quintus respondit sé Vergilii carmina valdé admirari. 


— eo a a 
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Exercise 41.4 
Turn the following sentences into indirect statement after dixit (or negavit), e.g. 


puellae laetae sunt = dixit puellas laetas esse 
puellae non laetae sunt = negavit puellas laetas esse 


magister iratus est. 

Quintus in Italiam redit. 

Quintus parentés quaesivit. 

col6ni ab agris expulsi sunt. 

Quintus parentés Venusiae n6n inveniet. 


Unk Wh = 


Exercise 41.5 


Translate into Latin (remember that the reflexives sé and suus refer back to the subject of the main 
clause; and that the tense of the infinitive will be the same as that of the direct words) 


Marcus said that he would help Quintus. 

He said that he had been made quaestor of the treasury. 

He hoped that Quintus would help him. 

Quintus rejoiced that Marcus trusted him. 

Quintus knew that the duties would not be difficult. 

He hoped that he would write many poems (carmina). 

He told his friends that he had written a few poems. 

His friends said that his poems were very good. 

Quintus was content and said that he had never been so happy (= denied that he had ever been so 


happy). 


SCSeaAnAUN kh WYN 


PS. 


Adjectives formed from verbs ending -ilis, -bilis denote passive qualities, e.g. 


admira-bilis, -e (admiror) admirable (= to be admired) 


créd-ibilis, -e (créd6) believable, creditable 
doc-ilis, -e (doced) teachable 

fac-ilis, -e (facid) doable, easy 
flé-bilis, -e (fled) lamentable, lamented 
horr-ibilis, -e (horred) horrible 
memora-bilis, -e (memord) memorable 
mira-bilis, -e (miror) wonderful 
terr-ibilis, -e (terred) terrible 
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Chapter 42 


This chapter introduces no new grammar. 


Exercise 42.1 


Turn the following active verb forms into the corresponding forms of the passive 


paratis 

monére 

regere 

audivisti 
caperémus 1 


posuit 
monéte 
tulimus 
fécérunt 
€gisset 


uk wn = 
ow etn 


Exercise 42.2 


Translate 


Quintus, cum Pompéium in ford cénspexisset, ad eum accurrit. 

amicum salitavit rogavitque quandd R6mam revénisset. 

Pompéius dixit sé R6mam revénisse ut Octéviani veniam peteret. 

Quintus pro cert6 habébat Octavidnum ei veniam datiirum esse. 

Pompéium rogavit ut ad c€nam veniret. ille respondit sé posterd dié cum Quintd 
libenter cénatirum esse. 

Quintus servis convocatis imperavit ut omnia ad cénam pararent. 

‘festinate’ inquit; ‘omnia parate ut Pompéii reditum celebrémus.’ 

plirimi amici Quinti domum ingressi Pompéium salitavérunt. 

sdle occidente Quintus amicis imperavit né domum redirent. 

‘manéte paulisper,’ inquit, ‘ut carmen audiatis quod dé Pompéii rediti composui.’ 


ukhwn 
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Exercise 42.3 


Translate into Latin 


Pompeius said that for a long time he had hidden (himself) in the mountains. 

He said that now he had returned to Rome to ask for pardon. 

Quintus was sure that Octavian would receive him kindly. 

He asked Pompeius to come to dinner; he said that many friends had been invited. 
Pompeius promised that he would come. 

When all the guests had arrived, they enjoyed an excellent dinner and drank much wine. 
When dinner was finished, Quintus recited the poem which he had written about Pompeius. 
All the guests, delighted by the poem, praised Quintus. 


SxrInuhwWDd 
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PS. 


Adjectives ending -ax in the nominative singular, formed from the present stem of verbs, denote a 
habit or tendency, e.g. 


loquax, loquacis talkative (loqu-or) 
audax, audacis daring (aud(e)-d) 
capax, capacis holding (cap(i)-S) 
rapax, rapacis grasping (rap(i)-3) 
tenax, tenacis clinging (ten(e)-d) 


Chapter 43 


Consecutive (result) clauses 


Quintus tam verécundus erat ut vix quicquam dicere posset. 
Quintus was so shy that he could scarcely say anything. 
Quintus aded timébat ut dicere nén posset. 

Quintus was so nervous that he could not speak. 


Clauses expressing consequence are introduced by ut + subjunctive, negative nén. 


The main clause usually contains one of the words meaning ‘so’, e.g. 


tam (with adjectives and adverbs): 
tam fessus erat ut did dormiret. He was so tired that he slept a long time. 


tantus = so great: 
tanta erat tempestis ut omnés timérent. The storm was so great that all were afraid. 


tot = so many: 
tot spectatérés aderant ut locum vacuum invenire non possémus. 
There were so many spectators present that we could not find an empty place. 


totiéns = so often: 

Vergilius dé té totiéns mihi dixit ut carmina tua audire cupiam. 
Virgil has spoken to me of you so often that I want to hear your poems. 
ita = in such a way: 

Quintus carmen ita recitavit ut omnés eum laudarent. 

Quintus recited the poem in such a way that all praised him. 


(NB In consecutive clauses the reflexive refers to the subject of the ut clause; hence in this sentence 
eum, not sé.) 


adeo = to such an extent, so much: 
tua carmina Maecénatem ade6 délectant ut té cognéscere cupiat. 
Your poems please Maecenas so much that he wants to get to know you. 
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Exercise 43.1 


Translate 


Maecénas tam pridéns erat ut Octavianus ei semper cOnfideret. 

litteris adeo studébat ut multds poétas adiuvaret. 

Vergilium tanti aestimabat ut eum in numerum amicdrum intim6rum accéperit. 

Vergilius Maecénati dé Quint totiéns dixerat ut ille Quintum cognoscere vellet. 

cum Vergilius Quintum Maecénati commendavisset, ille tam verécundus erat ut fari nn posset. 
Quintus putabat Maecénatem sé contemnere. 

sed Vergilius dixit Maecénatem eum diléxisse et carminibus eius délectatum esse. 

tandem Maecénas Quintum revocatum iussit in numero amicdrum suGdrum esse. 


SxrnnAu kWh 


In consecutive clauses the normal rules of sequence are not necessarily followed; the tenses of the 
subjunctive can be varied according to the sense, e.g. 


tam diligenter heri labérabat ut hodié fessus sit. 

He worked so hard yesterday that he is tired today. 

Siciliam ita vastavit ut restitui nillé modo possit. (Cicero Verr. 1.4) 

He (has) so plundered Sicily that it can in no way be restored. 

(The plundering took place in the past but the consequence is still present.) 


The perfect subjunctive is used to stress the actuality of the event: 


Maecénas Vergilium tanti aestimabat ut eum in numerum amicorum intimérum accéperit. 


Maecenas valued Virgil so highly that he accepted him into the number of his closest friends. 


Exercise 43.2 


Translate into Latin 


1 Many men were so foolish that they despised Quintus because he was the son of a freedman. 

2 But Maecenas valued highly all who were talented (ingenidsus, -a, -um). 

3 He did not ask whether they were the sons of freedmen or nobly born (= born from a noble 
family). 

4 Maecenas was so busy (= occupied by affairs) that he did not call Quintus back at once. 

5 But in the ninth month he called him back and told him to be one of his friends. 

6 He said that he had been delighted by Quintus’ poems; he promised that he would help him. 


PS. 


Inscriptions on tombstones throw a great deal of light on the life of ordinary Roman citizens. Once 
you have mastered the abbreviations used, you will find them easy to read. 


Four funerary inscriptions on girls who died young: 


1 Felicius Simplex, centurion of the Sixth Legion, made the 
following memorial for his little daughter: 
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D.M. SIMPLICIAE FLORENTINAE ANIMAE 
INNOCENTISSIMAE QUAE VIXIT MENSES DECEM 
FELICIUS SIMPLEX LEGIONIS VI CENTURIO PATER 
FECIT 

(inscribed on a stone coffin found in York) 


2 Panathenais made the following inscription for her daughter 
who died tragically just before her marriage: 


D.M. s(acrum). Callisté vixit annis xvi ménsés iii h6ras vi et 
sémisse: niptiira idibus Octdbris, moritur iiii idis Octobrés: 
Panathénais mater pia carae filiae fécit. 

(from Mauretania in North Africa) 


3. The following illustrates how barren and desolate the pagan 
beliefs about life and death were: 


D.M. sacrum. Auréliae Vercellae coniugi dulcissimae, quae 
vixit plas minus annis XVII. ‘non fui, fui, ndn sum, non 
désider6.’ Anthimus maritus eius. 


4 The following is a funerary inscription for a Christian girl, the 
daughter of a veteran of the Roman army: 


Auréliae Mariae puellae, virgini innocentissimae, sincté 
pergenti ad iiist6s et Eléctds in pace. quae vixit annds XVII, 
ménsés V, diés XVIII, sponsata Aurélid Damati diébus XXV. 
Aurélius Ianisiréus veteranus et Sextilia parentés infélicissimae 
filiae dulcissimae ac amantissimae contra vOtum. qui dum 
vivent, habent magnum doldrem. Martyrés sancti, in mente 
habéte Mariam. 

(from Aquileia in North Italy) 


D.M. = dis manibus (sacred) to the 
deified spirits of the dead (this 
formula often starts funerary 
inscriptions, followed by the name 
of the dead person in the dative, or 
sometimes the genitive, case) 


sémisse half 

idibus Octdbris on 15 October 

iiii = ante diem quartum the 
fourth day before the Ides 
(12 October) 


plas minus more or less, 
approximately 

Anthimus . . . supply ‘made this 
monument’ 


sancte pergenti going in holiness 

sponsiata betrothed 

contra vétum supply 

hdc fécérunt made this monument 
contrary to their prayers, i.e. they 
had prayed that she should live 


Chapter 44 


Conditional clauses 


These are clauses introduced by si = ‘if’ or nisi = ‘unless/if . . . not’, which state a condition on which 


the truth of the main clause depends, e.g. 
1 Simple fact (open) conditions 


si hoc dicis, erras. If you say this, you are wrong. 
si hoc fécisti, stultus eras. If you did this, you were foolish. 
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In these sentences the truth of the main clause is left open, e.g. in the second example the speaker 
does not say that ‘you were foolish’ as a fact, but simply says ‘/f you did this, you were foolish.’ 

You have already met many sentences of this type; they present no difficulty; both English and Latin 
use the indicative. 


2 Contrary to fact conditional clauses 


si pater noster adesset, nds adiuvaret. 

If our father were here, he would be helping us (but he is not here). 
si hoc fécissés, stultus fuissés. 

If you had done this, you would have been foolish (but you didn't). 


The form of the sentence suggests that the main clause is untrue. In this case Latin uses the 
subjunctive in both the conditional and the main clauses; English uses the conditional tense 
‘would/should’ in the main clause. 

The imperfect subjunctive is used to refer to present time, the pluperfect subjunctive to past time, e.g. 


si priidéns essés, hoc non facerés. 

If you were wise, you would not be doing this (but you are doing it). 

si festinavissent, tempore advénissent. 

If they had hurried, they would have arrived in time (but they didn’t hurry). 
nisi impridéns fuissés, iam incolumis essés. 

Unless you had been imprudent, you would now be safe. 

(fuissés refers to past time, essés to present) 


3 Future conditional clauses 


These are of two sorts: 
(a) Future vivid, with the indicative (you have often met these), e.g. 


si domum revéneris, omnia tibi narrab6. 
If you come back home, I will tell you everything. 


Notice that Latin uses the future or, more often, the future perfect, in the si clause (English appears to 
use the present). 
(b) Future less vivid, when the condition is represented as improbable, e.g. 


si domum revenias, omnia tibi narrem. 
If you were to return home, I should tell you everything. 
or If you returned home . . . 


In these the present subjunctive is used in both the si clause and the main clause. 
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Exercise 44.1 


Translate (NB all the following sentences are ‘contrary to fact’ or ‘future less vivid’ conditional 
clauses, using the subjunctive; be sure you get the time reference (present, past or future) right) 


si fortiter pugnavissétis, hostés vicissétis. 

si pater noster viveret, consilium nobis daret. 

nisi Quintus € campo fiigisset, ab hostibus captus esset. 

si Quintus pridéns esset, in Briiti exerciti non militaret. 

si statim proficiscamur, domum ante noctem adveniamus. 

si pueri boni fuissent, magister fabulam eis narravisset. 

magister ‘pueri,’ inquit, ‘si diligenter lab6rétis, fabulam vObis narrem.’ 
mater filiae ‘si mé adiuvés,’ inquit, ‘pater té laudet.’ 

puella ‘mater,’ inquit, ‘si 6tidsa essem, libenter té adiuvarem.’ 

puella, nisi occupata esset, matrem libenter adiiivisset. 


— i — i 


Exercise 44.2 


Translate (NB some of the following sentences are ‘simple fact’ or ‘future vivid’ conditionals with the 
indicative, others ‘contrary to fact’ or ‘future less vivid’ with the subjunctive; be careful) 


nisi Pompéius cum Sext6 Pompéi6 militavisset, iamdtidum (/ong ago) in Italiam rediisset. 
si Pompéius tandem redierit, omnés gaudébimus. 

si Octavianum veniam rogavissés, ille tibi igndvisset. 

si Octavianus mihi igndscat, Romae maneam. 

si mécum cénabis, reditum tuum celebrabimus. 

si pliis vini biberitis, plané ébrii eritis. 

nisi Pompéii reditum celebrarémus, tantum vini ndn biberémus. 

si Quintus alterum carmen recitabit, ego abibo. 

nisi puellae tam pulchrae adessent, iamdiidum abiissem. 

barbarus es, si hc carmine n6n délectatus es. 


ce eAAUN WY = 
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Exercise 44.3 
Translate into Latin; before translating say what sort of conditional you are writing — ‘simple fact’, 


‘contrary to fact’, ‘future vivid’ or ‘future less vivid’ 


1 If you come home soon, I will tell you everything. 

2 If you were to set out at once, you would arrive here in two days. 

3 If you had not delayed at Rome, I would have met you in Capua. 

4 If you waited for me in Capua, you were very foolish. 

5 If you were here now, you would be sitting with me under a tree drinking wine. 


PS. 


Note the following 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque whoever, whatever ubicumque wherever 
quocumque (to) wherever, whithersoever quacumque by whatever way 
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Chapter 45 


Uses of the subjunctive in main clauses 
In main clauses the subjunctive has several uses: jussive (used in exhortations and 3rd person 
commands); deliberative questions; optative (wishes); potential. 
1 Jussive (hortatory) 
ad forum festinémus. Let us hurry to the forum. 
né domum redeant. Let them not return home. 


You are already familiar with this usage. The negative is né. 


2 Deliberative questions 

quid faciamus? What are we to do? 
The subjunctive (1st person singular or plural) is used in questions when the speaker is wondering 
what to do. 


utrum hic maneam an domum redeam? Am I to stay here or return home? 


Exercise 45.1 


Translate 


quid tibi dicam? 

qué eamus? 

utrum hostibus resistamus an fugidmus? 
quémodo molestum illum dimittam? 
quando Roma discédamus? 


uk wn 
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Optative (wishes) 

(utinam) did vivas semperque valeas. May you live long and always be healthy! 
(utinam) pater meus adesset. I wish my father were here! 

(utinam) pater meus né Rémam abiisset. _| wish my father had not gone away to Rome. 
NB 1 utinam (= I wish that) is often used in wishes to make the meaning clear. 


2 The tenses of the subjunctive are used as in ‘contrary to fact’ conditional clauses, i.e. the present 


subjunctive is used for a wish for the future, the imperfect for a wish for the present and the pluperfect 


for a wish for the past. 
3 The negative is né: 


(utinam) né in periculum incidamus. May we not fall into danger. 
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Exercise 45,2 


Translate 


vivas et valeas! 

utinam dives essem. 

utinam né mihi haec dixissés. 

dei té servent. 

utinam incolumis domum redeas. 


Uk wre 
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Potential 


velim hoc facere. I should like to do this. 
non ausim pugnare. I would not dare to fight. 


This use of the subjunctive is not common except with velim, nélim, ausim (an irregular present 
subjunctive form of auded). It is a sort of conditional subjunctive with the ‘if clause omitted, e.g. ‘I 
should like to help you (if I could).’ The negative is non. 


Exercise 45.3 


In each of the following sentences say what type of subjunctive is being used: jussive (i.e. expressing 
an exhortation or command), deliberative, optative (i.e. expressing a wish) or potential; then translate 


quid faciam, amice? quémodo Octavian6 persuadeam ut mihi igndscat? 

ad palatium eamus. pro certé habed eum tibi ign6tiirum esse. 

utinam Octavianus nds benigné accipiat. 

Octaviane, velim amicum meum Pompéium tibi commendare. 

salvé, Pompéi. utinam né inimicds me6s tam diii adiiivissés. 

sed gaude6 té tandem vénisse ut veniam rogés. tibi libenter igndsc6. ndlim enim quemquam pinire 
qui veniam petit. 

7 omnés inimicitids dép6ndmus. utinam posthac semper pace fruamur et concordia. 


Auhwn = 


Exercise 45.4 


Translate into Latin 


Are we to stay here or hurry home? 

Let us stay here; we cannot reach home before night. 
I would not dare travel (= make the journey) by night. 
I wish we had not set out so late! 

I wish we were now safe at home! 

We are in great danger. May the gods preserve us! 
Let us set out for home at first light. 


SAnOU kwh 
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P.S. Two doctors 
1 The funerary inscription of a successful freedman: 


Vivir the séviri were priests of the 


P. Decimius P(iblii) l(ibertus) Eros Merula, medicus, clinicus, 
cult of Augustus, the highest office 


chirurgus, ocularius; VIvir. hic pr libertate dedit HS L. hic pro 

s€virati in rem p(iblicam) dedit HS II. hic in statuas ponendas a freedman could attain 

in aedem Herculis dedit HS XXX. hic pridié quam mortuus est HS L_ 50,000 sesterces 

reliquit patrimOnium . . . in statuas ponendas for setting up 

(from Assisi) statues; aedem temple 

patrimonium a fortune/estate (figure 

2 A-surgeon’s victim: missing) 

anima a soul (quem refers to anima, 
masculine, because the soul is that 
of a man); secarunt cut 

alumné su6 for his fosterchild (supply 
‘made this monument’) 


D.M. Euhelpisti lib(erti): vixit annis XX VII méns(ibus) III 
diéb(us) XI: fl6rentés annés mors subita Eripuit. anima 
innocentissima, quem medici secarunt et occidérunt. P. Aelius 
Aug. lib(ertus) Pecilidris alumn6 sud. 


Chapter 46 
A review chapter. 


Exercise 46.1 
Put the following indicative verb forms into corresponding forms of the subjunctive 


amamus 6 sunt 
dicébant 7 volébant 
seciiti erant 8 ferébamus 
proficiscimur 9 ndlo 
gaudent 10 potes 
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Exercise 46.2 


Translate 


aioe 


Maecénas dixit sé parvum fundum Quint6 datiirum esse. 

‘tibi opus est Otid’ inquit ‘ut carmina compoOnas. velim té adiuvare.” 

eum rogavit ut posterd dié prima héra rediret. 

‘edmus’ inquit ‘ad collés SabinGs ut fundum inspicidmus.’ 

Quintus, cum fundum vidisset, tam laetus erat ut vix fari posset. 

Quintus, fund6 vis6, Maecénati gratias reddere cOnatus est. 

sed Maecénas dixit eum omnia illa bene meruisse; nam amicum fidélem esse et modestum. 

nisi multis negOtiis occupatus esset, cum Quint6 in fund6 mansisset. 

poster6 dié, Maecénate R6mam profect6, Quintus vilicd vocaté dixit, ‘veni mécum; velim fundum 
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10 t6td fundd inspects Quintus prope fontem sedéns carmen componébat. 
11 carmen tam pulchrum composuit ut fons Bandusia inter fontés ndbilés iam numerétur. 
12 fundum tanti aestimabat ut ibi semper manére vellet Romamque invitus rediret. 


Exercise 46.3 


Translate into Latin 


When Maecenas said that he would give him a farm, Quintus rejoiced; for he had always wanted to 
live in the country. Maecenas told him to come early the next day so that they might ride to the Sabine 
hills and inspect the farm. 

Setting out at first light, they arrived there as the sun was setting. Maecenas said, ‘If we had ridden 
quicker, we would have inspected the farm before night. But tomorrow the farm manager will show 
you everything. Now come in and see the villa.’ 

The next day Maecenas said that he must return to Rome. ‘If I were at leisure,’ he said, ‘I would 
stay and inspect the farm with you. But I am so busy that I must return to Rome at once.’ Quintus 
thanked Maecenas again and said goodbye to him. Then he summoned the farm manager and asked 
him to show him the farm. Quintus was delighted by everything that he saw. 


PS. 


The following prepositions/adverbs form comparative and superlative adjectives: 


comparative superlative 
extra +acc. outside exterior extrémus uttermost, extreme 
intra +acc. inside interior intimus innermost, most intimate 
post+acc. after posterior postrémus last 
prae+acc. before prior primus first 
supra +acc. above superior suprémus highest, latest 

summus highest, greatest 

ultra + acc. beyond ulterior ultimus furthest, last 


Chapter 47 


The uses of cum 


| The conjunction cum most commonly means ‘when’. 


In past time it is normally followed by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, e.g. 


cum domum revénissent, cénavérunt. 

When they had returned home, they dined. 

cum cénarent, amicus quidam casam intravit. 
When they were dining, a friend entered the house. 
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But: 
(a) As you have seen, if the cum clause follows the main clause, the indicative is used, e.g. 


cénabant cum amicus quidam casam intravit. 
They were dining when a friend entered the house. 
sol iam occiderat cum domum revénérunt. 

The sun had already set when they returned home. 


(b) If cum means ‘whenever’, the pluperfect indicative is used, e.g. 


cum Quintus ad fundum redierat, semper gaudébat. 
Whenever Quintus had returned to his farm, he always rejoiced. 


2 When cum meaning ‘when’ is used in present or future time it is always followed by the indicative, 
e.g. 


cum Athénas advéner6, ad té scribam. 
When I arrive at Athens I shall write to you. 
cum fessi sumus, in hort quiéscimus. 
When we are tired, we rest in the garden. 


3 cum can also mean ‘since’; with this meaning it is always followed by the subjunctive, e.g. 


cum fessi simus, in hort6 quiéscimus. 

Since we are tired, we are resting in the garden. 
cum fessi essémus, domum non festinavimus. 
Since we were tired, we did not hurry home. 


4 cum followed by the subjunctive occasionally means ‘although’; this meaning is usually made clear 
by the insertion of tamen at the beginning of the main clause (tamen will then be translated ‘still’, 
‘even so’), e.g. 


cum fessi simus, tamen diligenter laboramus. 
Although we are tired, we are still working hard. 


Exercise 47.1 


Translate 


Quintus Maecénasque, cum prima hora Roma discessissent, in collés Sabinds equitavérunt. 
vesper iam aderat cum ad villam advénérunt. 

cum fessus esset Quintus, tamen fundum inspicere volébat. 

Maecénas ‘cum nox sit,’ inquit, ‘pauca vidére possumus.’ 

Quintus ‘cum primum s6l ortus erit,” inquit, ‘omnia inspiciam.’ 

poster6 dié cum Maecénas R6mam profectus esset, Quintus vilicum arcessivit. 

Vilicus, cum negOtiis occupatus esset, tamen ad Quintum festinavit. 

omnia inspexerant cum Quintus vilicum dimisit. 

Quintus, cum quiéscere vellet, prope fontem assédit. 

cum sub arbore sedéret, carmen composuit. 
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11 cum aestas vénerat, Quintus in collés festinabat. 
12. cum Rdmam redierat, fundum semper désiderabat (/onged for). 


The uses of dum 


1 dum most commonly means ‘while’; with this meaning it is usually followed by the present 
indicative, even in past time, e.g. 


dum in foré6 manémus, amicum vidimus ad nés currentem. 
While we were waiting in the forum, we saw a friend running towards us. 


But if the action of the dum clause goes on throughout the action of the main clause, the imperfect 
indicative is used, e.g. 


dum in foré manébamus, cum amicis colloguébamur. 
While (= all the time that) we were waiting in the forum, we talked with friends. 


2 dum can also mean ‘until’; like other temporal conjunctions, it usually takes the indicative, e.g. 


in ford manébamus dum s6l occidit. 

We waited in the forum until the sun set. 

hostés seciiti sumus dum in castra figérunt. 

We followed the enemy until they fled into their camp. 


But if the dum clause expresses purpose as well as time, it takes the subjunctive, e.g. 


in ford manémus dum pater veniat. 

We are waiting in the forum for our father to come (until our father may come). 
Antonius apud Actium morabatur dum mare tranquillum esset. 

Antony delayed at Actium until the sea should be calm. 


Exercise 47.2 


Translate 


dum Antonius apud Actium moratur, Octaviani c6piae castra haud procul posuérunt. 
dum Antonius terra marique obsidébatur, milités eius et famé et morb6 moriébantur. 
Agrippa Antonium obsidébat dum ille érumpere coactus est. 

Antonius in castris mansit dum mare tranquillum esset. 

dum Antdnius classem Agrippae oppugnat, Cleopatra subito fugit. 

dum Antonius cum Cleopatra fugiébat, copiae eius fortiter pugnabant. 

Octavidnus exspectavit dum omnés sé déderent. 

dum Antonius ad Aegyptum fugit, Octavianus captivds in exercitum suum accépit. 


SAA U Sw Ye 


The connecting relative 


Apollé lyram Quint6 tradidit; qué factd évanuit. 
Apollo handed his lyre to Quintus; after doing this he vanished (literally: which having been done 
he vanished). 
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Antonius Cleopatram uxdrem suam esse prénintiavit. quae cum cognévissent senatorés, 
statim bellum Cleopatrae indixerunt. 

Antony proclaimed that Cleopatra was his wife. When the senators learned this (literally: which 
things when the senators learned), they at once declared war on Cleopatra. 


The relative pronoun is often used at the beginning of a sentence instead of a demonstrative. In the 
first exemple above, qué facté = ed factd, in the second example, quae cum cognGvissent = cum ea 
cognovissent. 


Exercise 47.3 


Translate 


Cleopatra classem suam in fugam dixit. quae cum vidisset AntOnius, eam seciitus est. 
Antonius Cleopatram vidit fugientem. quam ade6 amavit ut ipse quoque é proelié fiigerit. 
quibus visis Agrippa Antdnii classem etiam ferdcius oppugnavit. 

tandem sé dédidérunt Antonii milités. quos Octavianus hiimané tractatOs in exercitum 
suum accépit. 

5 quibus cognitis Antonius déspéravit. 
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PS. Alternative verb and noun forms 


1 A shortened form of the 3rd person plural of the perfect active is commonly used by the poets: 
-ére for -érunt, e.g. paravére for paravérunt. So Horace’s spring ode begins diffigére nivés = 
diffigérunt nivés (the snows have fled away). 


2 Inthe perfect active of 4th conjugation verbs v is often omitted, e.g. audiit = audivit, audiérunt = 
audivérunt, audierat = audiverat. 

In the perfect infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive, the forms are further shortened by the omission of 
one i: audisse = audivisse and audissem = audivissem, etc. 

So also from e.g. pet6: petiit for petivit, and from e6: iit for ivit; compounds of e6 always use this 
form, e.g. rediit (never redivit). 

So also we find from Ist conjugation verbs paravisset shortened to parasset, and paravisse 
shortened to parasse. 


3 Note carefully the alternative forms of the future infinitive of esse: futdrus esse, fore. 
4 The active imperatives have alternative forms as follows: para/parato, parate/paratote, but 


these are found commonly only in the following: 


estd, estote be! 
scitd, scitote know! be assured! 
memento, mementéte remember! 


5 The 2nd person singular of the future passive has alternative forms: parabere for paraberis, 
monébere for monéberis, regére for regéris, audiére for audiéris, capiére for capiéris. 


6 3rd declension nouns with stems in -i have an alternative ablative singular in -i, e.g. navi for nave; 
and 3rd declension nouns and adjectives have an alternative accusative plural in -is, e.g. omnis civis 
for omnés civés. (Note that the i is long.) 
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Chapter 48 


Clauses of fearing 


1 Antonius timébat né in manis hostium caderet. 
Antony feared lest/that he might fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Cleopatra verébatur né Octaviané préderétur. 
Cleopatra was afraid she would/might be betrayed to Octavian. 
timémus né hostés nds capiant. 
We are afraid the enemy may catch us. 


Fears for the future are expressed by né + subjunctive: present subjunctive if the leading verb is 
present or future; imperfect subjunctive if the leading verb is past. 
English introduces such clauses by either ‘lest’, or ‘that’, or without any connecting conjunction. 


2 timémus né pueri domum ante noctem non redeant. 
We are afraid the children may not return home before night. 


If the clause of fearing is negative né non is used. 


3 timébamus longius proégredi. 
We were afraid to advance further. 


Latin, like English, uses an infinitive when the meaning is ‘I am afraid to do something.’ Thus hoc 
facere timed = I am afraid to do this, but timed né hoc faciat = 1 am afraid he may do this. 


Exercise 48.1 


Translate 


Maecénas timébat né ad fundum ante noctem n6n advenirent. 
‘festina, Quinte,’ inquit; ‘timed né sérd adveniamus.’ 

Quintus ‘equus meus fessus est; timed celerius equitare.’ 
pueri, veriti né magister sibi irascerétur, diligenter labdrabant. 
timébant né magister sé non dimitteret. 

puellae, veritae né pueri sé sequantur, domum festinant. 


Aukhwne 


NB 1 The reflexives sé and suus refer back to the leading verb (see numbers 4, 5 and 6 above). 

(You will notice that sé and suus refer to the subject of the leading verb not only in indirect statement, 
question and command, but also to clauses of purpose introduced by ut or né (since purpose is a 
thought in one’s head), and to clauses of fearing introduced by né (since the fear is a feeling in one’s 
heart). 


2 veriti, veritae (numbers 4 and 6); these are perfect participles, ‘having feared’, but the English 
idiom is to use the present, ‘fearing’. 
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Exercise 48.2 


Translate the following sentences, in each of which the perfect participle could be translated by an 
English present (English is less precise in its use of tenses than Latin) 


uk wn = 


ducem seciiti ad urbem mox advénimus. 

prima liice profectus domum ante noctem redii. 

Cleopatra, verita né Octavian6 prdderétur, turrem relinquere nGluit. 
Cleopatra, Ant6nium intuita, sciébat eum moritirum esse. 

senex carcerem ingressus cust6dés salitavit. 


Exercise 48.3 


Translate into Latin 


nh wre 


Let us hurry; I am afraid we may arrive late. 

Fearing that the master might be angry with them, the boys waited outside the door of the school. 
The girls were not afraid to enter; for they knew that the master would not be angry with them. 
Fearing that Antony would be defeated, Cleopatra fled with her ships. 

Antony was not afraid to fight, but overcome by his love for (= of) Cleopatra he followed her. 


P.S. A triumphal arch and a war hero 


1 The following inscription is carved on the triumphal arch in 
Rome commemorating the emperor Claudius’ invasion of Britain 
(AD 43): 
TIberid6 CLAUDi6 DRUSI Fili6 CAISARI AUGUSTO 
GERMANICO PONTIFICI MAXIMO TRIBinicia pontifici maximé high priest 
POTESTATE XI COnsuli V IMPERATORI PATRI PATRIAE tribiinicia potestate XI holding 
SENATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS QUOD REGES tribunician power for the eleventh 
BRITANNIAE XI DEVICTOS SINE ULLA IACTURA IN time (i.e. AD 51-2) 
DEDITIONEM ACCEPERIT GENTESQUE BARBARAS senatus populusque Romanus after 
TRANS OCEANUM SITAS PRIMUS IN DICIONEM this subject, supply ‘dedicated this 
POPULI ROMANI REDEGERIT. arch’; iactara loss 
in dicidnem .. . redégerit brought 
The letters in small print are omitted, giving common under the power of . . . 
abbreviations. 


The inscription begins with the full names and titles of the emperor 
in the dative case. 


2 


A war hero: 


C. Gavi6 L(icii) f(ilid) Silvan6, primipilari leg(idnis) VIII Aug., tribiind coh(ortis) II vigilum, 

tribiind coh(ortis) XIII urbanae, tribiind coh(ortis) XII praetGr(iae), donis ddnatd 4 divé Claud(id) 

belld Britannicé torquibus armillis phaleris cordna aurea, patr6n6d coldn(iae), décrét6 decuriGnum. 
(from Turin) 
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The career of Gavius Silvanus is given in ascending order; he was senior centurion (primipildris) of 
the Eighth Legion Augusta, which served in Britain in the invasion of Claudius (AD 43). He was 
promoted to serve in Rome, first as commander of the second cohort of the vigilés (watchmen), then 
commander of the thirteenth urban cohort (police), lastly as commander of the twelth cohort of the 
Praetorian guard (the emperor's bodyguard). For his service in Britain he was highly decorated by 
Claudius, being awarded torqués (chain), armillae (bracelets), phalerae (medals) and a golden crown. 
He became the patron of his colony (Turin), and this memorial was erected by decree of the town 
councillors (decuridnés). (In AD 65 he took part in the conspiracy against the emperor Nero and, when 
it failed, committed suicide: see Tacitus Annals 15.50, 60, 71.) 


Chapter 49 


Impersonal verbs 


A small number of verbs in English do not have a personal subject, e.g. ‘it rains’, ‘it snows’; it makes 
no sense to ask ‘Who rains?’ ‘Who snows?’ Such verbs are called ‘impersonal’, since they have no 
person as subject. In Latin there is a fair number of such verbs, e.g. 


pluit it rains 
ningit it snows 
tonat it thunders 


necesse est _it is necessary 

fas est it is right 
Many Latin impersonal verbs are not used impersonally in English, e.g. 
with the accusative of the person: 


(mé) oportet it behoves me = I ought 

(mé) pudet _it shames me = 1 am ashamed 

(mé) iuvat it delights me = I like to 

(mé) taedet it wearies me = I am tired of (+ genitive) 


with the dative of the person: 
(mihi) licet —_ it is allowed to me = I may 
(mihi) placet it pleases me = I decide 
They are often followed by an infinitive, e.g. 


hoc facere mé oportet. I ought to do this. 
ei placuit domum redire. He decided to return home. 
nobis licuit ladés spectare. We were allowed to watch the games. 
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Exercise 49.1 


Translate 


Octaviano placuit in Oriente morari. 

necesse erat pr6vincias praesidiis cOnfirmare. 

tandem ei licuit R6mam redire. 

omnés civés bellorum civilium taeduit. 

quand6 nobis licébit pace frui? 

nds oportet OctAvidind parére, quod pacem populd R6man6 restituit. 
Maecénatem iuvabat poétas fovére. 

Quintum urbis strepitiis taedébat. 

Maecenati placuit Quintd fundum dare. 

Quintum oportuit R6mam redire sed ei placuit in fund6 manére. 


cwerraauwns WN = 


-_ 


Intransitive verbs in the passive 
Intransitive verbs must be used impersonally in the passive, e.g. 
Antoni6 nintiatum est. It was announced to Antony. 
feréciter pugnatum est. It was fought fiercely, i.e. there was a fierce battle. 
Sometimes verbs of motion are used impersonally in the passive; in such cases you must translate 
them in the active, supplying a person from the context, e.g. 


prima lice profecti sumus; meridié ad montem ventum est. 

We set out at dawn; at midday we came (literally: it was come) to the mountain. 
undique concurritur. 

It is run together from all sides, i.e. men run together from all sides. 


Verbs which take the dative are used impersonally in the passive: 


captivis parsum est. It was spared to the captives, i.e. the captives were spared. 
mihi persuasum est. I was persuaded. 

Exercise 49.2 

Translate 


1 Antonid niintidtum est Octavianum omnibus cum copiis in Aegyptum prégredi. 
2 ei placuit prope Alexandriam proelium committere. 
3 terra marique ferdciter pugnatum est; tandem tamen Ant6nii cOpiae figérunt. 
4 omnibus captivis ab Octavian6 parsum est. 
S Octaviant coo 
Cleopatram misit. 
6 Cleopatrae imperatum est ut turrem relinqueret. 
7 nintius ‘si té dédideris,’ inquit, ‘tibi igndscétur.” 
8 sed ei n6n persuasum est ut sé déderet. 
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Exercise 49.3 


Translate the following sentences into Latin, using impersonal verbs for the phrases in heavy type 


1 We set out at the first hour and hurried into the hills; before midday we reached the top of the 
mountain. 

We decided to wait there for two hours. 

But we were not allowed to rest for long. 

For a shepherd warned us not to delay, and we were persuaded to descend at once. 

It was a long and difficult journey, and before we reached home, I was tired of mountains. 


Uh Wr 


P.S. The genders of 3rd declension nouns 
These have to be learned in each case, but the following general rules will be some help: 
1 Nouns ending -er in the nominative are masculine, e.g. pater, imber, except for: 


mulier (woman), mater (mother), linter (boat), which are feminine 
iter (journey), vér (spring), which are neuter 


2 All nouns ending -or/-ds in the nominative are masculine, e.g. honor, flés, except for: 
soror (sister), uxor (wife), arbor (tree), which are feminine 


cor (heart), aequor (sea), which are neuter 


3 All nouns ending -i6 in the nominative are feminine, e.g. inscriptid, except for centurid 
(centurion), decuriéd (town councillor). 


4 All nouns ending -As in the nominative, e.g. aetas (age), are feminine, with a few rare exceptions, 
e.g. gigas (giant). 


5 All nouns ending -iid6 in the nominative, e.g. magnitiid6 (greatness, size), are feminine. 


6 All nouns ending -e, -us, -en in the nominative, e.g. mare (sea), genus (race), fliimen (river), are 
neuter, 


Chapter 50 


Gerunds 


ars scribendi = the art of writing 


The gerund is an active verbal noun, declined like bellum: 


Ist — Ond 3rd 4th mixed 
para- mone- reg- audi- capi- 
parandum monendum regendum audiendum capiendum 
preparing warning ruling hearing taking 
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It is common in the accusative after ad, expressing purpose, e.g. 


véni ad vobis succurrendum. [I have come to help you. 


It is used in the genitive with caus4 = by reason of, for the sake of, as another way of expressing 
purpose, e.g. 

véni vobis succurrendi causa. _[ have come to help you. 

(Notice that causa follows the word it governs.) 


It is found in the dative with verbs and phrases requiring a dative, e.g. 


non satis 6tii habébé carmina scribendd. | shall not have enough leisure for composing poems. 


It is common in the ablative expressing cause or means, e.g. 


celeriter currendé domum ante noctem advéni. By running fast I arrived home before night. 


NB 1 the gerund of e6 is eundum. 


2 In English the present participle (a verbal adjective) and the gerund (a verbal noun) have the same 
form, e.g. ‘writing’. In Latin the verbal adjective and the verbal noun are clearly distinguished, e.g. 


Augustus in tablind sedébat epistolam scribéns. 
Augustus was sitting in the study writing a letter. 
(scribéns is a verbal adjective describing Augustus) 


Augustus non satis 6tii habébat ad epistolas scribendum. 
Augustus did not have enough leisure for writing letters. 
(scribendum is a verbal noun governed by ad) 


Exercise 50.1 


Translate 


Quintus artem dicendi R6mae didicit. 

deinde Athénas vénit philosophiae stidendi causa. 

Athénis discessit ad militandum cum Brito. 

fortissimum sé praebuit in hostibus resistend6. 

Brit6 mortu6 ad Italiam rediit parents quaerendi causa. 

scriba aerarii 4 Marco factus, satis 6tii habébat carmina scribend6. 
Octavianus inimicis igndscend6 omnés civés sibi conciliavit. 
Pompéius R6mam rediit veniam petendi causa. 

Quintus omnés amicés convocavit ad Pompéii reditum celebrandum. 


Sow OAD USWYr 
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Exercise 50.2 


Translate into Latin 


1 We have come to serve with Brutus (use ad + gerund). 

2 For he is fighting to defend liberty (use gerund + causa). 

3 Did you not hear the signal to advance (= of advancing)? 

4 Do not try to save yourselves by delaying. 

5 By fighting bravely we shall defeat the enemy and save the 
republic. 


Quintus was ordered to lead his legion against Antony’s forces. 


6 
7 There was a fierce battle, but in the end Brutus was defeated. 
8 Quintus, throwing away his shield (= his shield having been 
thrown away), saved himself by running to the camp. 
9 There it was announced that Brutus was dead. 
10 All saved themselves by fleeing into the woods. 


P.S. Funerary inscription for a vestal virgin and an 
epigram on a British lady in Rome 


1_ A vestal virgin 


Bareius Zoticus and his wife dedicate a memorial to Flavia 
Publicia, a vestal virgin, who after long years of service guarding 
the sacred fire, rose to become chief vestal virgin: 


Fl(aviae) Pibliciae, v(irgini) V(estali) maximae sAnctissimae ac 
réligidsissimae, quae per omnés gradiis sacerd6tii apud divina 
altaria omnium dedrum et ad aeternds ignés diébus noctibusque 
pia mente rite déserviéns merito ad hunc locum cum aetate 
pervenit, Baréius Zoticus cum Flavia Verécunda sua ob eximiam 
eius erga sé benevolentiam. dédicata pr(idié) Kal(endis) Oct(Sbris) 
dominis nostris Valeriané Aug(usto) III et Galliéno Aug(usts) TI 
c6n(sulibus). 


2 A British lady in Rome 


Martial writes an epigram on Claudia Rufina, a British lady who 
married a Roman, taking a Roman name, and became so 
Romanized that she might have been born a Roman or even an 
Athenian: 


Claudia caeruleis cum sit Rifina Britannis 
édita, quam Latiae pectora gentis habet! 
quale decus formae! ROmanam crédere matrés 
Italides possunt, Atthides esse suam... 

sic placeat superis ut coniuge gaudeat nd 
et semper natis gaudeat illa tribus. 
(Martial 11.53) 


maximae chief (vestal virgin) 

gradiis sacerddtii steps/ranks of the 
priesthood 

rite duly/according to religious custom 

déserviéns serving diligently 

merit6 deservedly; ad hunc locum 
i.e. to the post of chief vestal virgin 

Bareius Zoticus and his wife (sua) 
(dedicated the memorial to her) 
because of (ob) her outstanding 
kindness towards them (erga sé) 
dédicata (est) . . . (this memorial) 
was dedicated on 30 September 
AD 257 (when our Jord Valerianus 
Augustus was consul for the fourth 
time and Gallienus Augustus for 
the third) 


cum although; caeruleis .. . 
Britannis édita born from the blue 
(i.e. woad-painted) Britons 

quam... pectora .. . habet how she 
has the heart(s) of the Latin race = 
how Roman she has become at heart 

Latiae = Latinae, i.e. Romanae 

quale decus what beauty 

ROmanam (that she is) a Roman 

matrés Italides Italian (Roman) 

mothers 

Atthides Athenian (mothers) 

superis the gods above 
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Chapter 51 

Gerundives 
céna paranda est. Supper is to-be-prepared. 
pueri monendi sunt. The children are to-be-warned. 


imperium regendum erat. The empire was to-be-ruled. 
magister audiendus est. The master is to-be-listened-to. 


Besides the gerund (an active verbal noun), Latin verbs have a passive verbal adjective called the 
gerundive which looks identical with the gerund: 


parandus, -a, -um to be prepared 
monendus, -a, -um to be warned 
regendus, -a, -um to be ruled 
audiendus, -a, -um to be heard 
capiendus, -a, -um to be taken 


The gerundive is commonly used instead of a gerund: 


Maecénas poétas incitabat ad carmina compoénenda. 
Maecenas used to encourage poets to compose poems. 
Maecénas amicés convocavit ad recitatidnem audiendam. 
Maecenas called together his friends to hear a recitation. 


In these examples the nouns (carmina, recitatiOnem) are governed by the preposition ad, and the 
gerundives, being adjectives, agree with the nouns. The literal meaning of the examples is: 


1 Maecenas encouraged poets to poems to be composed. 
2 Maecenas called together his friends to a recitation to be heard. 


But English verbs have no gerundive and the Latin idiom is so alien to English that it is better to grasp 
the gerundive phrase as a whole than to wrestle with the literal meaning. If you do this, such phrases 
are not difficult. 


NB Deponent verbs besides having a gerund have a gerundive, passive in meaning, e.g. 
conandus, -a, -um to be tried; verendus, -a, -um to be feared; sequendus, -a -um to be followed. 


Exercise 51.1 


Translate 


Maecénas amicOs convocavit ad poétas audiendés. 

inter alids Propertius vénit carminis recitandi causa. 

carmine optimé recitand6 maximum plausum meruit. 

Tibullus ris recesserat ad carmina componenda. 

Horatius Tibullum c6nsdlari cdnatus est epistola ad eum scribenda. 
Horatius ad palatium ire solébat ad Liviam saliitandam. 

Livia exemplum praebuit matronae ROmanae in officiis perficiendis. 


SADA us wWN 
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8 Augustus Horatium rogavit ut sé adiuvaret in epistolis scribendis. 
9 Horatius ‘si principi paream,’ inquit, ‘ndn satis 6tii habeam ad carmina comp6nenda.’ 
10 Maecénas respondit, ‘dic principi té n6n satis valére tantd operi suscipiend6.’ 


Exercise 51.2 


Translate into Latin 


One day (quondam) the Emperor (princeps) summoned Quintus to the palace (palatium). When he 
arrived there he found Livia spinning (= making) wool in the tablinum. He asked her why Augustus 
had summoned him, but she said that she did not know. He hurried to the Emperor, who received him 
kindly. 

‘Quintus,’ he said, ‘I am asking you to help me. I am so busy that I cannot write all my letters. Will 
you come every day to the palace to help me in writing my letters?’ 

Quintus was astonished but was not afraid to speak the truth. ‘Emperor,’ he said, ‘I rejoice that you 
so trust me. I ought to help you. But I am not worthy of so great an honour, and I am afraid that if I 
were to do this, I would not have enough leisure for composing poems.’ 

The emperor did not compel Quintus to obey him but accepted his excuse patiently (aequé 
animo). 


P.S. Two epigrams 
1 A nightmare doctor: 


ldtus ndbiscum est, hilaris cénavit, et idem 
inventus mane est mortuus Andragoras. 
tam subitae mortis causam, Faustine, requiris? 
in somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 
(Martial 6.53) 


létus washed, i.e. he took a bath 


2 A noisy schoolmaster: 


quid tibi nébiscum est, lidi scelerate magister, 
invisum pueris virginibusque caput? 
nondum crist&ti ripére silentia galli: 


murmure iam saev6 verberibusque tonas .. . 


vicini somnum n6n t6ta nocte rogamus: 
nam vigilare leve est, pervigilare grave est. 
discipulds dimitte tuds. vis, garrule, quantum 
accipis ut clamas, accipere ut taceas? 
(Martial 9.68) 


quid . . . est? What have we to do 
with you?; scelerate villanous 

invisum . . . caput creature (literally: 
head) hateful to... 

cristati. . . galli the crested cocks 

verberibus tonas you thunder with 
blows; vigilare to lie awake 

pervigilare to lie awake all night 

garrule chatterbox! 

vis... accipere will you accept... 
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Chapter 52 


Gerundives of obligation 


lidi omni modo ornandi sunt. 

The games must be (are to be) embellished in every way. 

hoc carmen tibi scribendum est. 

This poem must be written by you, i.e. You must write this poem. 


The gerundive is commonly used with esse expressing obligation (must/ought/have to). The person 
concerned is in the dative. 


In English we often prefer to make such sentences active in form with the person concerned as the 
subject, e.g. 


templum nobis aedificandum est. 

We must build a temple. 

multae recitatidnés mihi audiendae erant. 
T had to listen to many recitations. 

ad palatium vobis festinandum erit. 

You will have to hurry to the palace. 


The gerundive of intransitive verbs is used impersonally in such expressions, literally ‘it will have to 
be hurried by you’. 


Exercise 52.1 


Translate 


—_ 
— ee 


lidi summa réligiOne celebrandi sunt. 

toti populd fériae agendae sunt. 

sacrificia August6 in monte Capitdlino facienda erant. 

tertid dié omnibus civibus ad Palatium conveniendum erat. 

carmen Horatii chord puer6rum puellarumque cantandum erit. 

festinate, amici; statim proficiscendum est. 

nox adest. si morabimur, in montibus tOtam noctem manendum erit. 

non poterimus domum hodié pervenire; hic manendum est dum s6l oriatur. 
pastor quaerendus est qui nds in casam suam accipiet. 

si past6rem n6n invénerimus, in silvis dormiendum erit; sic titi erimus. 


The gerundive is sometimes found agreeing with the object of verbs such as curd, mittd, dd in 
phrases expressing purpose or intent: 
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Augustus corpus Vergilii ciravit Neapoli sepeliendum. 
Augustus arranged for (cared for) Virgil’s body to be buried at Naples. 
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Exercise 52.2 


Translate 


1 Maecénas epistolam cursori (his runner) tradidit ad Quintum ferendam. 

2 Maecénas multds amicds convocand6s cuiravit ad recitétidnem audiendam. 
3 omnibus bellis cOnfectis Augustus liid6s saecularés celebrand6s ciiravit. 

4 Quintus carmen composuit Apollini Dianaeque cantandum. 


Exercise 52.3 


Translate into Latin 


Since all wars are finished, the doors of the temple of Janus must be shut. 

The peace which we now enjoy must be preserved for ever. 

We must celebrate the new age with games (= the new age is to be celebrated by us). 
Horace has written an excellent poem to be sung by a chorus. 

All the citizens must hurry to the Palatine mount (= it is to be hurried by all the citizens). 
There we shall have to listen to the song which Horace has written. 


AwmnbhwWn = 


Exercise 52.4 


Translate into Latin 


Quintus said that on his farm he could enjoy leisure for composing poems. He liked to read the books 
of the ancients and lie idle in the shade. But in fact whenever he returned to his farm, he always had to 
work hard. He called his farm manager and arranged for the fields to be ploughed; he sent out boys to 
guard the sheep; he himself with his own hands used to move stones from the fields. The grapes had to 
be picked and the wine had to be made. When evening came, he often used to ask his neighbours to 
dinner; after they had dined modestly, they sat in the garden drinking wine and talking about 
philosophy. You could scarcely say that Quintus was an idle (ignavus, -a, -um) man, but he was 
content with his life and was always sad when he had to return to Rome. 


P.S. Memorabilia: famous lines from Virgil 
1 omnia vincit Amor: et nds cédamus Amori. (Ec/. 10.69) 


2 félix qui potuit rérum cognéscere causas. (Geo. 2.490) 
(of Lucretius, poet, philosopher and scientist) 


3 fortiinatus et ille deds qui n6vit agrestés. (Geo. 2.493) deds agrestés the gods of the country 

4 tantae mOlis erat Romanam condere gentem. (Aen. 1.33) tantae milis erat so great a task it 
was 

5 equo né crédite, Teucri. 


quidquid id est, timed Danads et ddna ferentés. (Aen. 2.47-8) et even 
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6 


revocate anim6s maestumque timdérem 


mittite; forsan et haec 6lim meminisse iuvabit. (Aen. 1.202—3) 


(Aeneas encourages his followers when they are wrecked in 
Libya) 


vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortiina perégi. (Aen. 4.652) 
(Dido speaks, just before her suicide) 


Trds Anchisiadés, facilis déscénsus Averno: 

noctés atque diés patet atri idnua Ditis; 

sed revocare gradiis superasque évadere ad auras, 

hoc opus, hic labor est. (Aen. 6.126-9) 
(The Sibyl warns Aeneas of the dangers of attempting to go 
down to the underworld) 


stabant Orantes primi transmittere cursum 

tendébantque maniis ripae ulteridris amore. (Aen. 6.313-14) 
(Aeneas sees the souls of the dead waiting to cross the river 
Styx into the underworld) 


Chapter 53 


The predicative dative 


In certain phrases Latin uses a noun in the dative after the verb esse instead of a complement in the 
nominative; thus the first example above means literally: ‘The farm manager was for a great help to 
Quintus.’ The second means literally: “The smoke and racket of the city were for a hatred to Quintus.’ 


vilicus Quinté magné auxilié erat. 

His farm manager was a great help to Quintus. 

fimus strepitusque urbis Quinté odid erant. 

The smoke and racket of the city were hateful to Quintus. 


The commonest of such phrases are: 


auxilid esse to be a help to 


cordi esse to be dear to (cor, cordis, n. heart) 
ciirae esse to be a care to, a cause of anxiety to 
exempl6 esse _ to be an example to 
exitid esse to be a cause of destruction to 
odid esse to be hateful to 
saliti esse to be a cause of safety to 
Usui esse to be useful to 
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forsan .. . iuvabit perhaps you will 
delight 


patet is open 
atri .. . Ditis of black Death 


transmittere to cross 
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Exercise 53.1 


Translate 


1 segetés Quint6 magnae ciirae erant. 

2 grandinés (hailstones) nOnnumquam vis exitid fuérunt. 

3 fundus Quintd semper cordi erat. 

4 Livia exempl6 erat matrodnis R6manis. 

5 féminae dissolitae (dicentious) ei odid erant. 

6 Livia August6 magn6 auxilio fuit. 

7 ‘ndnne vis hunc canem emere? magno Gsui tibi erit.’ 

8 ‘canem iam habe6 qui mihi cordi est ovésque bene custddit.’ 

9 ‘sed tuus canis infirmus est; sine dubié hic canis auxilié tibi erit.’ 
10 ‘ille canis saevus esse mihi vidétur; timed né exitid ovibus sit.’ 


Exercise 53.2 


Translate and identify the following parts of the verbs dicé and loquor 


1 dicéns 6 dicendus 11 locitus 16 loquerétur 
2 dixistis 7 dic 12 loqui 17 loquere 

3 dictus 8 dixisse 13. loquendum 18 lociti essent 
4 dicendum 9 dicémus 14 loquéns 19 loquamur 
5 dicttirus 10 dicamus 15 locitiirus esse 20 loquébiaris 


The relative with the subjunctive 


Quintus servés émisit gui segetés meterent, puerés désignavit qui ovés custddirent. 
Quintus sent out slaves to reap the corn, he appointed boys to guard the sheep. 


The relative with the subjunctive can be used to express purpose; in the example above, qui... 
meterent means literally ‘who might reap’; qui. . . cust6dirent means ‘who might guard’. 


prima lice profecti sumus qué celerius domum advenirémus. 
We set out at first light to reach (so that we might reach) home more quickly. 


qu6 celerius literally means ‘by which the more quickly’; purpose clauses containing a comparative 
are usually introduced by qué, not ut. 


Exercise 53.3 


Translate 


Augustus quinque legidnés in Oriente reliquit quae finés provincidrum cust6dirent. 

quattuor classés instriixit quae praedGnibus (pirates) exitid essent mercatdribusque saliti. 

in urbe R6ma vigilias (watches) instituit quae civés a latrnibus (robbers) incendiisque tuerentur. 
vias piblicas per Italiam cust6divit qu6 titius viat6rés iter facerent. 

Quintus niintium ad Maecénatem misit, qui ei diceret sé mox ROmam reditirum esse. 


akon -= 
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Exercise 53.4 


Translate into Latin 


This dog was a great help to the shepherd. 

For he was very useful in defending the sheep. 

And so he-was dear to the heart of the shepherd. 

When he was wounded by a wolf, the shepherd was very concerned for him (= he was a great 
care to the shepherd). 

The shepherd’s wife looked after the dog with the greatest care but did no good (= achieved 
nothing). 

The shepherd summoned the doctor to cure him (= the dog) but he could not save him. 

The shepherd’s wife said that he must buy another dog. 

But the new dog was no use to the shepherd in guarding the sheep. 

The shepherd asked his master to give him a good dog to guard his sheep. 

The master sent a messenger to say that he would soon give him an excellent dog. 


wm wn 
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Exercise 53.5 


Translate into Latin 


Dear Maecenas, 

When I left Rome, I promised to return in five days. But I am still here on my farm. I ask you to 
forgive me. I cannot bear the heat (calor, caloris, m.) of summer in the city; I must stay in the hills 
until autumn comes. If I returned to Rome now, I would without doubt be ill, and you would be sad if 
you heard that I had died of fever (febris, febris, f.). 

Besides, I am very busy. | am writing a poem about the art of poetry (ars poética), which is very 
long and difficult. When summer is over, I shall go down to Naples and spend the winter there. But as 
soon as spring returns and I see the first swallow (hirund6, hirundinis, f.), I shall hurry to Rome and 
hope to see you there. 


Your loving friend, Quintus. 
P.S. Memorabilia: famous lines from Horace 
1 natiram expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. furca with a pitchfork 
(Epistles 1.10.24) usque always 


2 caelum n6n animum mitant qui trans mare currunt. 
(Epistles 1.11.27) 


3 dum loquimur, figerit invida invida aetas jealous time 
aetas: carpe diem, quam minimum crédula poster6. quam minimum crédula posterd 
(Odes 1.11.7) trusting as little as possible in 
tomorrow 
4 multis ille bonis flébilis occidit. (Odes 1.24.9) 
5 aequam mement6 rébus in arduis rébus in arduis in difficult things/in a 
servare mentem. (Odes 2.3.1) crisis 
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6 omnés eddem cOgimur (Odes 2.3.25) eddem the same way, i.e. to death 
7 si fractus illabatur orbis, illabatur were to fall on (him) 
impavidum ferient ruinae. (Odes 3.3.7) orbis the globe, the sky 
impavidum fearless; supply ‘him’ = 
‘the good man’ 
Chapter 54 


Summary of the uses of ut 
ut + the indicative means either ‘as’ or ‘when’, e.g. 


Horatius est vir ingenidsus, ut dicunt. _ Horace is a clever man, as they say. 


magister iratus est, ut vidétur. The master is angry, as it seems. 

ego ita ero ut mé esse oportet. I shall be such as I should be. 

haec rés sic est ut narro. This situation is such as I say. 

ut véni coram té, pauca lociitus sum. When I came into your presence, I said little. 


ut domum rediimus, laeti cénavimus. | When we returned home, we dined happily. 
ut + the subjunctive is used: 


(a) in purpose clauses (see chapter 34) 
(b) in indirect commands (see chapter 35) 
(c) in consecutive clauses (see chapter 43) 


Other uses of ut will be met when you read Latin texts. 


Exercise 54.1 


Translate the following sentences and explain the constructions in bold type 


1 Augustus, bellis civilibus cénfectis, pacem popul6 ROmand6 reddidit. 
sed imperium ROmanum numquam titum fuisset, nisi finés ad flimina Rhénum Danuviumque 
protulisset. 

3 ut haec efficeret, mult6s annGs aut ipse aut ducés eius militabant multasque gentés externas 
imperiO adiécérunt. 

4 poétae canébant eum copias in Parthds ductirum esse, né cladem a Crass6 acceptam 
relinqueret inultam. 

5 nesciébant tamen quae Augustus in animé habéret; ille enim nillum bellum suscépit, nisi 
pugnare necesse erat. 

6 iinam cladem accépit qué Varus cum tribus legiGnibus in Germania délétus est. cuius cladis 
Augustus numquam oblitus est. 

7 tandem, pace t6tum per imperium restitita, lidds saeculirés celebrare ei placuit. 

8 Quinté carmen scribendum erat, quod chorus puerdrum puellarumque in lidis cantavit. 

9 cum Maecénas periisset, Quintum vitae taeduit. 

0 nam verébatur né omnibus amicis mortuis sdlus relinquerétur. 
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Exercise 54.2 


Write short sentences in Latin to illustrate the following constructions and translate them 


indirect statement 
indirect command 
indirect question 
purpose clause 
consecutive clause 
ablative absolute 
impersonal verb 
predicative dative 
gerund 

gerundive of obligation 


eer ynnubkh WD 
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P.S. Augusti testamentum 


Augustus survived Horace by twenty-two years, dying at the age 
of seventy-seven in AD 14. By the time of his death he had 
established the imperial system so firmly that he was able to hand 
over power to his stepson, Tiberius, and leave behind him a 
dynasty which was to rule the Roman world for the next fifty 
years. He had given the Roman world peace and order, but at a 
heavy cost; liberty had been replaced by monarchy, which was to 
degenerate into tyranny under emperors such as Nero. 


Below are six extracts from the Rés Gestae Divi Augusti (The 
Achievements of the Divine Augustus — Augustus was declared 
divine after his death; hence he is called Divus). This was the 
testament which Augustus wrote shortly before his death, in which 
he outlined his career and all that he claimed to have achieved for 
Rome. It was read out in the senate after his death; it was then 
engraved on two bronze pillars set up in Rome. These have been 
lost, but copies were made in various parts of the empire and some 
of these have been partially preserved. The most complete copy is 
from Ancyra in southern Turkey, engraved on the wall of a 
mosque, which had previously been the temple of Rome and 
Augustus (see illustration, p. 183). 


Translate the following extracts and write a short historical 
commentary on each (most of the events to which Augustus refers 
have been described in our narrative, but to explain some you may 
need the help of a book on Roman history) 


1 e6s qui parentem meum trucidavérunt in exsilium expuli et trucidavérunt murdered 
postea, cum bellum inferrent reipiblicae, vici bis acié. bis twice 
(Here explain whom Augustus means by parentem meum. 
Who were eds qui... trucidavérunt? What battles is he 
referring to? How true is his account of these events?) 
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2 bella terra et mari civilia externaque t6t6 in orbe terrarum saepe 


gessi, victorque omnibus veniam petentibus civibus peperci. 
externas gentés, quibus titd igndscere potui, cOnservare quam 
délére malui. 


3 templum Iani, quod clausum esse mai6rés nostri voluérunt cum 
per totum imperium ROmanum terra marique esset parta pax, 
ter mé principe senatus claudendum esse cénsuit. 


4 omnium proévincidrum populi ROmani, quibus finitimae fuérunt 
gents quae nOn parérent imperi6 nostr6, finés auxi. Aegyptum 
imperi6 populi ROmani adiéci. pro qué meritd senatiis consultd 
Augustus appellatus sum. 


5 in codnsulati sext6 et septimd postquam bella civilia 
exstinxeram, per cOnsénsum iinivers6rum potitus omnium 
rérum, rempiblicam ex mea potestate in senatiis populique 
Romani arbitrium transtuli. 


6 post id tempus auctdritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis autem 
nihil amplius habui quam céteri qui in magistrati quéque 
conlégae fuérunt. 


7 cum scripsi haec annum agébam septuagésimum sextum. 


Posterity saw Augustus’ rule in a different light, looking back on 
the tyranny of some of his successors. A hundred years later, 
Tacitus, the greatest of the Roman historians, began his Annals, 
which described events from the death of Augustus, with an attack 
on the changes in the Roman state and character for which 
Augustus was responsible. 


Read the following and summarize Tacitus’ account in your own 
words 


ubi milités dénis, populum ann6na, ciinctds dulcédine otii pellexit, 
insurgébat paulatim, minia senatiis, magistratuum, légum in sé 
trahébat, nill6 adversante, cum ferdcissimi aut per bellum aut per 
proscripti6nem cecidissent, céteri ndbilium quanto quis servitiO 
promptior erat, tant6 magis opibus et honoribus extollerentur et, 
novis ex rébus aucti, tiita et praesentia quam vetera et periculdsa 
mallent . . . igitur vers6 civitatis stati nihil usquam erat prisci et 
integri m6ris: omnés iussa principis aspectabant. 

(Annals 1.2) 


esset parta had been won 
cénsuit voted 


omnium prévinciarum is governed 
by finés; finitimae bordering 

pro quo merité for this service, 
achievement; senatiis cOnsultd 
by decree of the senate 

in consulata . . . septim6 i.e. 28 and 
27 BC 

potitus (+ gen.) having control of 

arbitrium the rule 


praestiti (+ dat.) I excelled 

nihil amplius no more 

in magistrati quéque in each 
magistracy/office 

septuagésimum seventieth 


annona by free corn, the dole 

dulcédine the sweetness, the 
attractions; 

pellexit he coaxed, seduced 

insurgébat he increased his powers 

miinia the functions 

quant6 quis servitié prémptior erat 
the readier any was for slavery 

tant6 magis so much the more 

extollerentur they were raised 

tata et praesentia things safe and 
present, i.e. their present safety 

usquam anywhere 

nihil . . . prisci et integri mGris none 
of the old upright behaviour 
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P.P.S. The death of the centurion Lucilius 


You encountered Lucilius as the centurion who was responsible for 
training Quintus and Pompeius when they joined the army of 
Brutus in chapter 35. He was a historical character who died in 
AD 14 serving in the army on the eastern frontier of the empire. 
When Augustus died, the legions stationed on the eastern 
frontier of the empire mutinied. The commanding officer, Blaesus, 
succeeded in quelling this mutiny and arrested and imprisoned the 
ringleaders. But it soon broke out again and the soldiers freed 


those who had been imprisoned. In the ensuing riot, stirred up by a 


soldier called Vibulenus, the centurion Lucilius was killed, as 
Tacitus describes: 


flagrantior inde vis, plirés séditidni ducés. et Vibulénus quidam 
gregarius miles, ante tribinal Blaesi adlevatus circumstantium 
umeris, ‘vOs’ inquit ‘his innocentibus et miserrimis liicem et 
spiritum reddidistis: sed quis fratri med vitam, quis fratrem mihi 
reddit? quem nocte proxima Blaesus iugulavit per gladiat6rés suds, 
quos in exitium militum habet atque armat. respondé, Blaese; ubi 
cadaver abiécisti? né hostés quidem sepultira invident. cum 
Osculis, cum lacrimis dolorem meum impléverd, mé quoque 
trucidari iubé.’ 

incendébat haec flétii et pectus atque Gs manibus verberans. sic 
tantum tumultum excivit ut milités haud multum ab exitid légati 
abessent. tribiinds tamen et praefectum castrérum extriisérunt, 
sarcinae fugientium direptae sunt, et centurid Licilius interficitur, 
cui vocabulum ‘céd6 alteram’ dederant, quia fracta vite in terg6 
militis alteram clara voce et riirsus aliam poscébat. 

(Annals 1.23) 
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flagrantior (erat) vis the violence 
was (even) fiercer 

gregarius miles a common soldier 

adlevatus lifted up 

vos i.e. Blaesus’ fellow soldiers who 
had freed the arrested mutineers 
(his innocentibus et miserrimis) 

iugulavit murdered; cadaver corpse 

sepultira invident begrudge burial 

impléver@ I have satisfied 

trucidari to be murdered 

6s his face; excivit he stirred up 

haud multum abessent were not far 
from 

extrisérunt they drove out 

sarcinae the packs 

direptae sunt were plundered 

vocabulum the nickname 

*céd6 alteram’ give (me) another 

vite vine-staff 


Appendix | 


td regere imperio populés, R6mane, mementd 
(hae tibi erunt artés) pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et débellire superbds. 
(Aeneid 6.851-3) 


1 Augustus 


This is Augustus’ account of his conquests (see map, p. 110 
above): 


mare pacavi a praedOnibus . . . omnium provincidrum 
populi Romani quibus finitimae fuérunt gentés quae non 
parérent imperio nostro finés auxi. Gallias et Hispanias 
provincias, item Germaniam, qua inclidit Oceanus 4 
Gadibus ad Ostium Albis fliminis, pacavi. Alpés € regiGne 
ea quae proxima est Hadrian6 mari ad Tuscum pacavi nilli 
genti bell6 per inidriam inlato . .. Aegyptum imperio 
R6man6 adiéci . . . Pannonidrum gentés, quas ante mé 
principem populi Romani exercitus numquam adiit, 
dévictas . . . imperiO populi Romani subieci, protulique 
finés Illyrici ad ripam fliminis Danui. 

(Res Gestae Divi Augusti 25-30) 
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memento remember to! (an old 
imperative form) 

pacique imponere morem and to impose 
custom on peace = to make peace 
customary 

subiectis the conquered 

débellare to war down, overcome by war 


pacavi | pacified, made peaceful 

4 praedonibus from pirates 

omnium provinciarum is governed by 
finés (line 3) 

finitimae bordering 

item likewise 

qua incliidit Oceanus where the Ocean 
forms the boundary 

ad 6stium Albis to the mouth of the Elbe 
Hadrian6 mari the Adriatic sea 

per iniiriam unjustly 

fliminis Danui of the river Danube 
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2 Virgil 


In the following two passages Virgil gives his view of 
Rome's imperial mission. In the first Jupiter prophesies the 
future of the descendants of Aeneas: 


R6dmulus excipiet gentem et Mavortia condet 
moenia ROmandsque su6 de ndmine dicet. 
his ego nec métas rérum nec tempora pono: 
imperium sine fine dedi. quin aspera Tund 
cOnsilia in melius referet, mécumque fovebit 
Romanés, rerum dominds gentemque togatam . . . 
nascétur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Ocean6, famam qui terminet astris . . . 
aspera tum positis mitéscent saecula bellis: 
cana Fidés et Vesta, Rem6 cum fratre Quirinus 
ifra dabunt; dirae ferrd et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 
saeva sedéns super arma et centum vinctus aénis 
post tergum nddis fremet horridus Gre cruento. 
(Aeneid 1.276-96) 


| excipiet gentem will take over the race; 
Jupiter has already foretold events from the 
Trojans’ arrival in Latium up to the 
foundation of Rome by Romulus, son of 
Mars 


|-2 Mavortia . .. moenia the walls of Mars 


2 dicet will call them 

3 métas rérum bounds of power 

4 quin aspera lind even fierce Juno; Juno 
had always been the enemy of the Trojans 
and tried to prevent Aeneas reaching Italy 

7 Caesar Augustus; his full name owing to 
his adoption by Julius Caesar was: C. Tulius 
Caesar Octavianus Augustus. The Julian 
géns claimed descent from Tulus, Aeneas’ 
son; hence he is Tréianus. Virgil! makes the 
reign of Augustus and the establishment of 
the Pax Romana the culmination of Roman 
history 

8 imperium .. . astris = qui imperium 
Ocean6 terminet . . . to bound his empire 
with the Ocean, his glory with the stars 

9 aspera ...saecula the fierce generations 
mitéscent will grow gentle 


\0 cana Fidés grey-haired Faith; Fides 


represents the old-fashioned Roman virtues 
of loyalty and good faith: Vesta, goddess of 
the hearth and home, represents traditional 
family ties 

Remo .. . Quirinus Quirinus is another 
name for Romulus; the killing of Remus by 
his brother is the epitome of civil war. Now 
they will be united 

dirae ferré et compagibus artis grim with 
iron and close-knit fastenings, i.e. (gates) 
grim with close-knit fastenings of iron 


12 Belli portae the gates of War; the gates of 


the temple of Janus were closed when there 
was peace throughout the Roman empire 
Furor impius wicked Madness; 
throughout the Aeneid Furor is opposed to 
Pietas; now at last Pietas will triumph and 
Furor — mad strife, the cause of a hundred 
years of civil war — will be confined 


|3-|4 centum aénis ... nddis bound by a 


hundred bronze knots behind its back 


\4 fremet shall growl; cruent6 bloodstained 


Rome's imperial mission 


EEE ae 


In Book 6 of the Aeneid, Aeneas goes down into the 
underworld to consult his dead father. Anchises shows him 
the souls of his descendants waiting to be born and foretells 
their imperial mission. In this pageant of Roman history, 
Aeneas first sees the souls of the kings descended from him 
who will rule over Alba Longa, ending with Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. From Romulus he jumps to Augustus, the 
second founder of Rome: 


hiic geminas nunc flecte aciés, hanc aspice gentem 
Rdmandsque tuds. hic Caesar et omnis Idli 
prdgeniés magnum caeli ventiira sub axem. 

hic vir, hic est, tibi quem prOmitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet 

saecula qui risus Latid regnata per arva 

Saturnd quondam, super et Garamantas et Ind6s 
proferet imperium; iacet extra sidera tellis, 

extra anni sdlisque vids, ubi caelifer Atlas 

axem umer6 torquet stellis ardentibus aptum .. . 


After Augustus Anchises shows Aeneas the souls of heroes 
of earlier times — the kings of Rome, then the great men of 
the republic, ending with the two Scipios who had defeated 
the Carthaginians and Quintus Fabius Maximus who had 
saved Italy from Hannibal. He breaks off this pageant to 
prophesy Rome's mission; others (the Greeks) will excel 

in the arts and sciences, but Rome will bring peace to the 
world: 


exciident alii spirantia mollius aera 
(créd6 equidem), viv6s diicent de marmore vultis, 
drabunt causas melius, caelique meatiis 
déscribent radi6 et surgentia sidera dicent: 
ti regere imperid populés, Romane, memento, 
(hae tibi erunt artés), pacique impGnere morem, 
parcere subiectis et débellare superbés. 
(Aeneid 6.788-853) 


| hic... aciés now turn your two eyes 
this way 


2-3 lili prégeniés the descendants of Iulus 


(Aeneas’ son) 

3 caeli ventiira sub axem about to/destined 
to come beneath the vault of heaven 

5 divi genus the son of a god; Julius Caesar 
was deified by decree of the senate after 
his death 


5-6 aurea condet saecula qui = qui aurea 


saecula condet 


6-7 Latid ... Saturné quondam throughout 


the fields in Latium once ruled by Saturn; 
the god Saturn, according to legend, ruled 
over Latium in the Golden Age 

7 Garamantas et Indds the Garamantes 
were a tribe in North Africa, conquered by 
the Romans in 19 Bc. Augustus had 
received an embassy from India the same 
year. These two peoples represent the ends 
of the world 


8-9 iacet ... vias the land lies beyond the stars, 


beyond the paths of the year and the sun, 
i.e. beyond the Zodiac and the annual path 
of the sun. Virgil means that the land 
beyond the Garamantes and the Indians, to 
which Augustus will extend the empire, 
lies beyond all known geographical limits 

9 caelifer Atlas heaven-bearing Atlas, i.e. 
Atlas who holds up the heavens. The giant 
Atlas supports the heavens on his shoulders 
and turns (torquet) the axle-tree (axem) of 
the bowl of heaven, studded with shining 
stars (stellis ardentibus aptum) 


|! exctident will beat out 


spirantia mollius aera bronzes (bronze 
statues) that breath more softly (i.e. more 
lifelike) 


12 equidem I (emphatic) 


dé marmore from marble 


\3 6rabunt causas melius i.e. they will excel 


in rhetoric 
caeli meatiis the wanderings (of the stars) 
of heaven 


14 radi6 with the (astronomer’s) rod 
\S-17 see p. 183 above 
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3 Tacitus 


The Romans invaded Britain in aD 43 and quickly brought 
the lowlands under their control, consolidating on a line 
from the Severn to the Trent. After that their advance into 
the highland zones was slower and more uncertain and they 
nearly lost out altogether when their harsh rule resulted in 
the rebellion of Boudicca (= Boadicea) in AD 60-61. In AD 
77 Agricola was appointed governor; he first consolidated 
earlier conquests, finally subduing Wales and the central 
highlands of Britain. He then embarked on a series of 
campaigns which carried him into the highlands of 
Scotland. In his last campaign in AD 84 he advanced as far 
as the region of Aberdeen and defeated the Caledonians, 
who made a last stand at the Mons Graupius (probably in 
the Grampian hills). 

The historian Tacitus married Agricola’s daughter; he 
wrote a life of his father-in-law in which he describes in 
detail the battle of the Mons Graupius, the last and greatest 
of Agricola’s victories. By a long tradition ancient 
historians attributed speeches to generals before key 
battles. In the speech made by Calgacus, the leader of the 
Caledonian forces, Tacitus gives us a picture of the Roman 
imperial mission as seen by the conquered. 


Britanni nihil fracti pugnae pridris Eventi et ultionem aut 
servitium expectantés, tandemque docti commine 
periculum concordia propulsandum, légatidnibus et 
foederibus omnium civitatium virés exciverant. iamque 
super triginta milia armat6rum aspiciébantur, et adhiic 
adfluébat omnis iuventiis, cum Calgacus apud contractam 
multitidinem proelium poscentem in hunc modum lociitus 
fertur: 


‘quotiéns causas belli et necessitatem nostram intueor, 


magnus mihi animus est hodiernum diem cOnsénsumque 
vestrum initium libertatis toti Britanniae fore: nam et 
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| nihil fracti quite unbroken; nihil is used 
adverbially; pugnae prioris the previous 
year Agricola had defeated the Britons 
when they made a sudden attack on the 
ninth legion; ultiénem vengeance 
3 prépulsandum (esse) must be repulsed 
4-5 virés the strength, the powers; exciverant 
had roused; super above = more than 
6 iuventis the youth 
6-7 apud contractam multitiidinem before a 
crowd assembled 
7 in hunc modum as follows (in this way) 
8 fertur is said 
9 quotiéns as often as, whenever 
10 magnus mihi animus est (+ acc. and inf.) 
I have great confidence that 
|| fore = futdrum esse 


||-!2 et diniversi coistis you are both all united 


(you have all come together) 

|2 et servititis expertés (estis) and you 
are untouched by (having no part in) 
slavery 

14 quae ... honesta supply sunt 

\6 InfestiGrés (sunt) are more hostile (than 
the waves and rocks) 

\7 per obsequium by obedience 

|8 raptérés orbis plunderers of the world 
postquam ... terrae after the land(s) has 
failed them plundering everything, i.e. 
when there is no more land left for them to 
plunder 

19 scrittantur they fix their eyes on; locuplés 
wealthy; avari (sunt) they are greedy 

20 ambitiési ambitious = eager for glory 
satiaverit will satisfy (will have satisfied) 

2| opés atque inopiam wealth and want 
pari adfecti with equal eagerness 

22 auferre trucidare rapere the infinitives 
are used as nouns which are the object of 
appellant (they call plundering, 
murdering, raping empire) 

23 sélitidinem a desert 

24 liberGs ... ac propinqués suds his own 
children and relatives 

24-5 natira ... voluit nature has willed that . . . 
25 per dilectiis by levies, by conscription 
26 libidinem lust 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Rome's imperial mission 


Universi coistis et servitiitis expertés, et nillae ultra terrae 
ac né mare quidem séciirum, imminente nobis classe 
Romana. ita proelium atque arma, quae fortibus honesta, 
eadem etiam ignavis titissima sunt . . . nilla iam ultra géns, 
nihil nisi fluctiis et saxa, et infestidrés ROmani, quérum 
superbiam fristra per obsequium ac modestiam effugias. 
raptores orbis, postquam ciincta vastantibus défuére terrae, 
mare scritantur: si locuplés hostis est, avari, si pauper, 
ambitidsi, qués ndn Oriéns, ndn Occidéns satiaverit: soli 
omnium opés atque inopiam pari adfecti concupiscunt. 
auferre trucidare rapere falsis nOminibus imperium atque 
ubi solitiidinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 


‘liberds cuique ac propinqu6s suds natura carissimds 
esse voluit: hi per dilectiis alibi servitiri auferuntur; 
coniugés sor6résque etiam si hostilem libidinem effigérunt, 
nd6mine amicorum atque hospitum polluuntur. bona 
fortiinaeque in tribitum, ager atque annus in frimentum, 
corpora ipsa ac maniis silvis ac palidibus éminiendis inter 
verbera et contumélias conteruntur. nata servititi mancipia 
semel véneunt, atque ultrd 4 dominis aluntur: Britannia 
servititem suam cotidié emit, cotidié pascit . .. ita sublata 
spé veniae tandem siimite animum ... Brigantés fémina 
duce exirere coloniam, expugnare castra ... exuere iugum 
potuére: nés integri et indomiti et in libertatem édiicati, 
prim6 statim congress ostendamus, quos sibi Calédonia 
virds séposuerit. 


‘hic dux, hic exercitus: ibi tribiita et metalla et céterae 
servientium poenae, quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in h6c camp6 est. proinde itiri in aciem et maidrés 
vestros et posterds cOgitate.’ 

(Agricola 29-33) 


The Caledonians were defeated in a hard fought battle, 
but shortly afterwards Agricola was recalled and his 
successors made no attempt to follow up this victory. 
Consequently the Caledonians remained free. 


27 polluuntur are polluted, raped 
27-9 bona... ager... corpora these are all 


subjects of conteruntur = are wasted away 


28 ager atque annus our land and its yearly 


produce; in frimentum on the corn tax 


29 silvis ... émiiniendis in making roads 


through forests and marshes 


29-30 inter verbera et contumélias to the 


accompaniment of blows and insults 


30 nata servititi mancipia slaves born for 


(into) servitude 


3) semel véneunt are sold once (and for all) 


ultr6 ... aluntur are even fed 
Britannia = Britanni 


32 pascit feeds; the Britons buy their slavery by 


paying tribute and feed it by paying corn tax 


33 Brigantés Tacitus refers to the great revolt 


of AD 60-61 led by Boudicca, who was 
queen of the Iceni (not the Brigantes; 
Tacitus seems to have made an error here) 


34 exirere (to burn) and expugnare (to 


storm) all depend on potuére (= 
potuérunt). Boudicca’s army burnt down 
the Roman colony of Camulodunum 
(Colchester), defeated the ninth legion in 
battle and destroyed several Roman forts. 
The province was only saved after a 
tremendous battle in which nearly 80,000 
Britons fell according to Tacitus 


35 integri et indomiti untouched and 


unsubdued 
in libertatem édiicati trained/brought up 
for liberty 


36 prim6 ... congressi at the first clash 
36-7 quds sibi Calédonia virds séposuerit 


what sort of men Caledonia has kept for 
herself in reserve 


38 hic dux supply est; hic (here) = on this 


side, ibi (there) = on the Roman side, i.e. if 
you are defeated by the Romans 
metalla the mines 


39 poenae penalties 
39-40 perferre ... ulcisci to endure . , . to 


avenge; the infinitives depend on in hic 
camp est: it depends on this field (of 
battle) whether you endure . . . or avenge 
proinde and so; in aciem into battle 


4| posterds your descendants 
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PNeysr-aelpeyam § Continuous indirect speech 


Indirect statements are expressed by the accusative and infinitive; if there is 
more than one indirect statement, the subject of the second and subsequent 
infinitives is often omitted, if it is the same as that of the first: 


Horatius ad fundum suum R6ma discessirus Maecénati dixit sé quinque 
diébus tantum mansurum esse; deinde ROmam regressum eum revisirum 
esse. 

When Horace was about to leave Rome for his farm, he said to Maecenas that 
he would stay for only fite days; then he would return to Rome and revisit him. 


The reflexives sé and suus always refer to the subject of the introductory verb: 


Horatius ad Maecénatem scripsit sé cOnstituisse rire manére; veniam sibi 
daret; reditirum esse cum vér vénisset. si antea in urbem rediret, sine 
dubié aegrotaturum esse. 

Horace wrote to Maecenas that he had decided to stay in the country; he 


(Maecenas) must forgive him; he would return when spring came. If he 
returned to the city before that, he would undoubtedly be ill. 


Indirect commands (or requests) are in the subjunctive without ut; if negative, 
they are introduced by né. 


All subordinate clauses are in the subjunctive, following the sequence of tenses, 
i.e. present or perfect subjunctive if the introductory verb is present, future or 
perfect with have; imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive if the introductory verb is 
past. 


Indirect questions are introduced by an interrogative word and have verbs in the 
subjunctive, following the sequence of tenses. 


Maecénas ad Horatium rescripsit sé eum valdé désiderare. né diitius rire 
morarétur. quand6 Roémam reditirus esset? 

Maecenas wrote back to Horace that he missed him a lot. He must not (let him 
not) delay any longer in the country. When would he come back to Rome? 
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PANeyerurelpacmm™ Uses of the indicative and subjunctive 


The indicative is used in statements and questions in main clauses. 


In subordinate clauses, the verb is in the indicative in: 


definite relative clauses 

causal clauses when the cause is stated as a fact* 

temporal clauses* 

open and future vivid conditional clauses 

concessive clduses introduced by quamquam (= although) 


nuh wn re 


*for the uses of cum with subjunctive, see below 


The subjunctive is used in all types of clause which are not expressing facts: 


1 in main clauses 


(a) jussive subjunctive (negative né): 


domum redeamus. Let us return home. 
né domum redeat. Let him not return home. 
né hoc féceris/né hoc facias. Do not do this. 


(b) deliberative subjunctive: 
utrum domum redeamus an hic maneamus? 
Are we to return home or stay here? 
(c) wishes (negative né): 
dei nos servent. May the gods preserve us. 
utinam né domi mansissem. | wish I had not stayed at home. 
(d) potential subjunctive (negative non), e.g. velim (I should like to), nélim, 
m§alim, ausim (I should dare to): 


non ausim hoc facere. I should not dare to do this, 


(e) in contrary to fact and future less vivid conditional clauses: 


si domi mansissés, incolumis fuissés. 

If you had stayed at home, you would have been safe. 

si domi iam essés, incolumis essés. 

If you were now at home, you would be safe. 

si domum maneas, in periculum non cadas. 

If you were to stay at home, you would not fall into danger. 
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Uses of the indicative and subjunctive 


2 in subordinate clauses 


(a) clauses of purpose, introduced by ut/né 
(b) indirect commands, introduced by ut/né 
(c) indirect questions 
(d) clauses of fearing, introduced by né/né non 
(e) (i) causal clauses introduced by cum = since 
(ii) causal clauses where the cause is not stated as a fact: 


condemnatus est quod senem occidisset. 
He was condemned for killing the old man/on the grounds that he had killed 


the old man. 
‘ 


(f) (i) temporal clauses introduced by cum (= when) in past time (see chapter 47) 
(ii) temporal clauses expressing purpose as well as time: 


in ford manébat dum pater rediret. 
He was waiting in the forum for his father to return. 
(Compare: in foré manébat dum pater rediit. He waited in the forum until 


his father returned.) 

in Italiam redi antequam 4 militibus capiaris. 

Return to Italy before you are caught by the soldiers. 

(Here the antequam clause expresses both time and purpose, which we 
cannot do in English.) 


(g) concessive clauses introduced by cum (= although) and quamvis (= 
however much): 


quamvis dives esset, nihil pauperibus dabat. 
Although he was rich, he gave nothing to the poor. 


(h) relative clauses expressing purpose or consequence: 
nintium misit qui patri omnia diceret. 
He sent a messenger to tell his father everything. 


servus dignus est qui praemium accipiat. 
The slave is worthy to receive a reward. 


(i) all subordinate clauses in indirect speech (see Appendix 2 above) 


In all the types of clause listed above, except for those introduced by cum, the 
subjunctive is used because they are not expressing facts (e.g. a purpose is an 
idea in someone’s head; indirect speech is not an expression of fact but a report 


by someone who may be wrong or lying). 


(j) clauses of result or consequence introduced by ut/ut n6n have their verbs in 
the subjunctive although they often express facts: 

tam fessus erat ut diii dormiret. 

He was so tired that he slept a long time. 
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Reference grammar 


NOUNS 


/st declension 2nd declension 


3rd declension 


stems in -a stems in -o stems in consonants 
feminine masculine neuter masc. & fem. neuter 

singular 

nom. puell-a ‘ — coldn-us bell-um réx litus 

gen. puell-ae colon-i bell-i rég-is litor-is 

dat. puell-ae coldn-6 bell-6 rég-i litor-i 

ace. puell-am col6n-um bell-um rég-em litus 

abl. puell-a col6n-6 bell-6 rég-e litor-e 

plural 

nom. puell-ae colon-i bell-a Tég-és litor-a 

gen. puell-arum col6n-drum __ bell-Grum rég-um litor-um 

dat. puell-is col6n-is bell-is rég-ibus litor-ibus 

ace. puell-ads colon-ds bell-a rég-és litor-a 

abl. puell-is col6n-is bell-is rég-ibus litor-ibus 
3rd declension 4th declension Sth declension 
stems in -i stems in -u stems in -e 
masc. & fem. neuter masc. neuter feminine 

singular 

nom, navis mare grad-us corn-0 r-és 

gen. nav-is mar-is grad-iis corn-tis r-el 

dat, nav-i mar-i grad-ui corn-ui r-el 

ace, nav-em mare grad-um corn-t r-em 

abl. nav-e mar-i grad-ii corn-i r-é 

plural 

nom, nav-és mar-ia grad-iis corn-ua r-és 

gen. nav-ium mar-ium grad-uum — corn-uum r-érum 

dat. nav-ibus mar-ibus grad-ibus —_corn-ibus r-€bus 

ace. nav-és mar-ia grad-iis corn-ua r-&s 

abl. nay-ibus mar-ibus grad-ibus _—_corn-ibus t-ébus 


Notes 


1 The vocative is the same as the 
nominative for all nouns of all 
declensions except for 2nd declension 
masculine nouns in -us, e.g. colén-us, 
which form vocative singular -e, e.g. 
col6n-e, and in -ius, e.g. fili-us, which 
form vocative singular -i, e.g. fil-i. 

2 All nouns of the Ist declension are 
feminine except for a few which are 
masculine by meaning, e.g. nauta a 
sailor, agricola a farmer. 

3 2nd declension masculine nouns 
with nominative singular -er, e.g. puer, 
ager: some keep -e- in the other cases, 
e.g. puer, puer-I; others drop it, e.g. 
ager, agr-i. 

The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns ending -ius and neuter nouns 
ending -ium in nominative is often 
contracted from -ii to -i, e.g. fill, ingeni. 
4 The following 2nd declension nouns 
have minor irregularities: deus a god 
has nominative plural dei or di, genitive 
plural deérum or deum, ablative plural 
deis or dis; vir, viri man has genitive 
plural virérum or virum. 

5 3rd declension. The gender of all 
3rd declension nouns has to be learned. 

Genitive plural: the general rule is 
that nouns with stems in -i have genitive 
plural -ium, those with stems in 
consonants have genitive plural 
-um. All nouns with nominative -is, e.g. 
navis, have stems in -i. And so do 
nouns the nominative of which ends in 
two consonants, e.g. fons, urbs, 
genitive plural fontium, urbium (their 
original nominative was, e.g. urbis). 

Nouns with stems in -i have 
alternative forms for ablative singular, 
e.g. nave or navi, and for accusative 
plural, e.g. navés or navis. 

6 Most 4th declension nouns are 
masculine; manus is the only common 
noun which is feminine. There are very 
few neuter nouns; the only common one 
is cornd horn or the wing of an army. 

7 All Sth declension nouns are 
feminine except for diés, which is 
masculine. 
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ADJECTIVES 


Masculine & neuter 2nd declension; feminine Ist declension 


Note 


singular __m. f n. Similarly, miser, misera, miserum 
nom. bon-us bon-a bon-um (keeping -e- like puer) and pulcher, 
acc. bon-um bon-am bon-um pulchra, pulchrum (dropping the -e-, 
gen. bon-i bon-ae bon-i like ager). 
dat. bon-6 bon-ae bon-6 
abl, bon-6 bon-a bon-6 
plural 
nom. bon-i bon-ae bon-a 
ace. bon-és . __ bon-ds bon-a 
gen, bon-6rum bon-arum bon-drum 
dat. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
abl. bon-is bon-is bon-is 
3rd declension Notes 
_ SRANONETL SEIS ereai 7 1 Most 3rd declension adjectives 
a ae have stems in -i. Other types of 
sigur ero: a mds. ms adjective with stems in -i are: ingéns 
nom, pauper pauper omnis omn-e (neuter ingéns), genitive ingent-is; 
ace. pauper-em pauper omn-em omn-e ferdx (neuter ferdx), genitive 
gen. pauper-is pauper-is omn-is omn-is ferdc-is; celer (f. celere, n. celere), 
dat. pauper-i pauper-i omn-i omn-i genitive celer-is. 
abl. pauper-e pauper-e omn-i omn-i 2 3rd declension adjectives with 
stems in consonants are few, eg. dives, 
consonant stems stems in -i divit-is; Davpes: pepe ba 
: veter-is; and the comparative 
plural m. & f. tt m. & f. n. adjective, eg. fortior (n. fortius), 
nom pauper-és pauper-a omn-és omn-ia genitive fortior-is. 
acc, pauper-és pauper-a omn-és omn-ia 
gen. pauper-um pauper-um omn-ium omn-ium 
dat. pauper-ibus pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus 
abl, pauper-ibus pauper-ibus omn-ibus omn-ibus 
alter (one or the other of two) uter (which of two?) 
m. f. n. m, if n. 

nom. alter altera alterum uter utra utrum 
ace. alterum alteram alterum utrum utram utrum 
gen. alterius alterius alterius utrius utrius utrius 
dat. alteri alteri alteri utri utri utri 
abi. alteré altera alterd utrd utra utrd 


Plural like that of bon-i, bon-ae, bon-a. Similarly: uterque, utraque, utrumque 


(each of two). 
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The following adjectives have the same characteristic, i.e. gen. sing. -ius, dat. 
sing. -1: 


alius, alia, aliud other gen. sing. alius dat. sing. alii 
nillus, nilla, nillum no nillius nalli 
illus, alla, Gllum any illius alli 
sdlus, sola, shlum only solius soli 
totus, tota, totum whole totius toti 
dnus, dna, inum one finius ani 
Comparison of adjectives 


Most adjectives add -ior to the stem to form the comparative and -issimus to 
form the superlative: 


positive comparative superlative 
longus longior longissimus 

long longer longest, very long 
tristis tristior tristissimus 

sad sadder saddest, very sad 


The comparative declines as a 3rd declension adjective (consonant stem): 


singular _ plural 

m. & f. n. m. & f. n. 
nom. longior longius longidrés longiéra 
ace, longidrem longius longidrés longi6ra 
gen. longidris longiGris longidrum longi6rum 
dat. longi6ri longiGri longidribus —_ longidribus 
abl. longi6re longidre longidribus —_longidribus 


The superlative declines like bonus, bona, bonum. 


The following common adjectives have irregular comparison; 


positive comparative superlative 
bonus melior optimus 
malus peior pessimus 
magnus maior maximus 
multus plis* plirimus 
parvus minor minimus 


* pliis in the singular is a neuter noun, declining: pliis, plis, pliris, pliri, plire. 
So pli cibi = more (of) food. 
In the plural it is an adjective: plirés, plira etc. So pliirés puellae = more girls. 
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Adjectives ending -er in the nominative double the -r- in the superlative, e.g. 


miser, miserior, miserrimus 
pulcher, pulchrior, pulcherrimus 
celer, celerior, celerrimus 


Six adjectives with nominative -ilis double the -I- in the superlative: 


facilis (easy), facilior, facillimus 

difficilis (difficult), difficilior, difficillimus 
gracilis (slender), gracilior, gracillimus 
humilis (low), humilior, humillimus 

similis (like), similior, simillimus 

dissimilis (unlike), dissimilior, dissimillimus 


Other adjectives with nominative -ilis form regular superlatives, e.g. amabilis 


(loveable), amabilior, amabilissimus. 


ADVERBS 


1 From bonus type adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -é to the 
stem, e.g. lent-us slow: lent-€ slowly; miser miserable: miser-€ miserably. 


A few add -6, e.g. subit-us sudden: subit-6 suddenly. 


2 From 3rd declension adjectives, adverbs are usually formed by adding -ter to 
the stem, e.g. felix fortunate: félici-ter fortunately; celer quick: celeri-ter 
quickly. A few 3rd declension adjectives use the accusative neuter singular as an 
adverb, e.g. facilis easy, facile easily; so also comparative adverbs, e.g. fortior 


braver, fortius more bravely. 


3. There are many adverbs which have no corresponding adjectival form, e.g. 


diii, quand6? iam, semper. 


4 Comparison of adverbs. The comparative adverb is the same as the neuter 
accusative of the comparative adjective; the superlative adverb is formed by 


changing the nominative ending -us to -é, e.g. 


adjective adverb comparati ve adverb superlative adverb 
longus longé longius longissimé 

fortis fortiter fortius fortissimé 

Note the following irregular adverbs: 

adjective adverb comparati ve adverb superlative adverb 
bonus bene melius optimé 

malus male peius pessimé 

facilis facile facilius facillimé 

magnus magnopere maius maximé 

multus multum plas plirimum 

paryus paulum minus minimé 

primus primum - ~ 
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NUMERALS 


cardinals / / Notes 

I anus I 16 sédecim — XVI 1s The numbers 4-100 do not 

2 duo ui} 17 septendecim XVII decline; 200-900 decline like boni, 
3 trés lil 18 duodéviginti XVIII “ae, -a. 

4 quattuor IV 19 indéviginti XIX 2 mille does not decline; milia is a 
5 quinque Vv 20 viginti XX 3rd declension noun, so: 
6 sex VI 30 triginta XXX mille passiis = 1,000 paces 
7 septem Vil 40 quadraginta XL (a mile) 

8 octd Vill 50 quinquaginta L duo milia passuum = 2,000 (of) 
9 novem IX 100 centum C paces (2 miles) ; 
10 decem xX 200 —_ ducenti, -ae, -a cc 3  Adverbial numbers: semel, bis, 
11 Gndecim xI 300 _trecenti, -ae, -a ccc _ ter (once, twice, three times etc.); 
12. — duodecim xIl 400 quadringenti, -ae,-a CCCC  centiés/centiéns 100 times, 

13. tredecim XIII 1,000 mille Mm = Balio/mnlliBas 1,000 times. 

14 quattuordecim XIV 2,000 = duo milia 

15 quindecim XV 

ordinals : 

Ist primus, -a, -um 6th sextus, -a, -um 20th vicésimus, -a, -um 

2nd _ secundus, -a, -um/alter, -a, -um 7th septimus, -a, -um 100th centésimus, -a, -um 

3rd _tertius, -a, -um 8th octdvus, -a, -um 1,000th — millésimus, -a, -um 

4th — quartus, -a, -um Sth — nGnus, -a, -um 

5th quintus, -a, -um 10th decimus, -a, -um 

Declension of dnus, duo, trés 

m Ef n m J; n m f n <— 

nom. nus iina inum duo duae duo trés trés tria 
acc. inum tnam finum duds duas duo trés trés tria 
gen.  tinius tinius inius dudrum = duarum = duérum trium trium trium 
dat. fini ini ini dudbus dudbus dudbus tribus tribus tribus 
abl ind ina tind dudbus duadbus dudbus tribus tribus tribus 
singular personal pronouns - 

nom. ego (1) td (you) Possessive adjectives: 
acc. mé té sé (himself, herself) 
gen. mei tui sui meus, a, -um (my) 
dat. mihi tibi sibi tuns, -a, -um (your) 
abl. mé té sE suus, -a, -um (his own) 
plural _ 
nom. nds (we) vos (you) noster, nostra, nostrum (our) 
acc. nds vs sé (themselves) vester, vestra, vestrum (your) 
gen.  nostrum, nostri —_-vestrum, vestri sui suus, -a, -um (their own) 
dat. nobis vobis sibi All decline like bonus, -a, -um, 
abi. nobis vobis sé but the vocative of meus is mi 
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singular demonstrative pronouns 


m. f. n. m. if n. m. f n. 
nom. hic haec hoc (this) ille illa illud (that) is ea id (he, she, it; 
acc. hunc hance hoc illum illam illud eum eam id that) 
gen. huius huius huius illius illius illius eius eius eius 
dat. huic huic huic illi illi ill ei ei ei 
abl. hic hac hoc illo illa illo e6 ea ed 
plural 
nom. hi hae haec ili illae illa ei eae ea 
ace. hés has haec illds illas illa eds eas ea 
gen. horum harum  hdrum ill6rum ——illarum ill6rum edrum earum edrum 
dat. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
abl. his his his illis illis illis eis eis eis 
singular relative pronoun 

m. f; n. m. J, n. m. f n. 
nom. ipse ipsa ipsum (self) idem eadem idem (same) qui quae quod (who, which) 
ace. ipsum ipsam ipsum eundem eandem idem quem quam quod 
gen. ipsius ipsius _ipsius eiusdem eiusdem  eiusdem cuius cuius —-cuius 
dat, ipsi ipsi ipsi eidem eidem eidem cui cui cui 
abl, ipsd ipsa ipsd eddem eidem eddem qué qua qué 
plural 
nom. ipsi ipsae ipsa eidem eaedem = eadem qui quae quae 
ace, ipsds ipsas ipsa edsdem = easdem eadem quds quas quae 
gen. ipsdrum ipsarum ipsdrum edrundem earundem edrundem qudrum quarum qudrum 
dat. ipsis ipsis ipsis eisdem eisdem eisdem quibus  quibus  quibus 
abl, ipsis ipsis ipsis eisdem eisdem eisdem quibus  quibus quibus 


quidam (a certain, a) declines like the relative pronoun with the suffix -dam: 


nom. quidam quaedam quoddam 
acc. quendam quandam quoddam etc. 


The interrogative pronoun quis? (who? what?): 


Cn ee 


nom, quis? quis? quid? 

acc. quem? quam? quid? (the rest exactly like the relative pronoun) 
The interrogative adjective qui? (which? what?): 

nom. qui? quae? quod? (exactly like the relative pronoun) 

The indefinite pronoun aliquis (someone, something) declines like quis? with the prefix ali-: 
nom. — aliquis aliquis aliquid etc. 


quisquam, quicquam (anyone, anything, after a negative) declines like quis with the suffix -quam: y 
nom. quisquam quisquam quicquam : 
: 

Interrogatives and demonstratives 5 
quis? qui?) who? which? is, ille, iste that quo? where to? e6, illd to there a 
uter? which of two? alter one or the other of two qua? by what way? ea by that way a 
qualis? of what kind? talis of such kind, such quam? how? tam so & 
quantus? _ how great? tantus so great quand6? ~=— when? tum then z 
ubi? where? ibi, illic, istic there quotiéns? how often? totiéns so often & 
unde? from where? inde from there = 
Ab 
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VERBS 


Active 
Indicative 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
stems in -a stems in -e stems in consonants — stems in -i 
present 
singular 1 par-6 mone-6 reg-6 audi-6 capi-6 
2 para-s moné-s Teg-is audi-s capi-s 
3 para-t mone-t Teg-it audi-t capi-t 
plural 1 para-mus moné-mus reg-imus audi-mus capi-mus 
2 para-tis moné-tis reg-itis audi-tis capi-tis 
3 para-nt mone-nt reg-unt audi-unt capi-unt 
future 
singular 1 para-bo moné-b6 reg-am audi-am capi-am 
2 para-bis moné-bis reg-és audi-és capi-és 
3 para-bit moné-bit reg-et audi-et capi-et 
plural 1 para-bimus moné-bimus reg-Emus audi-émus capi-€mus 
2 para-bitis moné-bitis reg-étis audi-étis capi-étis 
3 para-bunt moné-bunt reg-ent audi-ent capi-ent 
imperfect 
singular 1 para-bam moné-bam regé-bam audié-bam capié-bam 
2 para-bas moné-bas regé-bas audié-bas capié-bas 
3 para-bat moné-bat regé-bat audié-bat capié-bat 
plural 1 para-bamus moné-bamus regé-bamus audié-bamus capié-bamus 
2 para-batis moné-batis regé-bitis audié-batis capié-batis 
3 para-bant moné-bant regé-bant audié-bant capié-bant 
perfect 
singular 1 parav-i monu-i Téex-i audiv-i cép-i 
2 paray-isti monu-isti Téx-isti audiv-isti cép-isti 
3 parav-it monu-it Tex-it audiv-it cép-it 
plural 1 parav-imus monu-imus Téx-imus audiv-imus c&p-imus 
2 parav-istis monu-istis Téx-istis audiv-istis cép-istis 
3 parav-érunt monu-érunt réx-érunt audiv-érunt cép-érunt 
future perfect 
singular 1 parav-erd monu-erd réx-erd audiv-ero c&ép-erd 
2 parav-eris monu-eris réx-eris audiv-eris cép-eris 
3 parav-erit monu-erit réx-erit audiv-erit cép-erit 
plural | parav-erimus monu-erimus réx-erimus audiv-erimus cép-erimus 
2 parav-eritis monu-eritis réx-eritis audiv-eritis c&p-eritis 
3 parav-erint monu-erint réx-erint audiv-erint cép-erint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 parav-eram monu-eram réx-eram audiv-eram cép-eram 
2 parav-eras monu-eras TEX-eras audiv-eras cép-eras 
3 parav-erat monu-erat réx-erat audiv-erat cép-erat 
plural 1 parav-eramus monu-eramus réx-eramus audiv-eramus cép-eramus 
2 parav-eratis monu-eratis Téx-eratis audiv-eratis cép-eratis 
3 parav-erant monu-erant réx-erant audiv-erant cép-erant 
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Subjunctive 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
present 
singular 1 par-em mone-am reg-am audi-am capi-am 
2 par-és mone-is Teg-as audi-as capi-as 
3 par-et mone-at reg-at audi-at capi-at 
plural 1 par-émus mone-4mus reg-dmus audi-amus capi-imus 
2 par-étis mone-atis reg-atis audi-atis capi-ftis 
3 par-ent mone-ant reg-ant audi-ant capi-ant 
imperfect 
singular 1 parar-em monér-em reger-em audir-em caper-em 
2 parar-és monér-és reger-és audir-és caper-és 
3 parar-et monér-et reger-et audir-et caper-et 
plural 1 parar-€mus monér-émus reger-€mus audir-€mus caper-€mus 
2 parar-étis monér-étis reger-étis audir-étis caper-étis 
3 parar-ent monér-ent reger-ent audir-ent caper-ent 
perfect 
singular 1 parav-erim monu-erim Téx-erim audiv-erim cép-erim 
2 parav-eris monu-eris TEX-eris audiv-eris cép-eris 
3 paray-erit monu-erit Tex-erit audiv-erit c&p-erit 
plural 1 parav-erimus monu-erimus réx-erimus audiv-erimus c&ép-erimus 
2 parav-eritis monu-eritis réx-eritis audiv-eritis c&p-eritis 
3 parav-erint monu-erint réx-erint audiv-erint cép-erint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 parav-issem monu-issem réx-issem audiv-issem c&p-issem 
2 parav-issés monu-issés TEX-issés audiv-issés c&p-issés 
3 parav-isset monu-isset Téx-isset audiv-isset cép-isset 
plural 1 parav-issemus monu-issémus Téx-issémus audiv-issemus c&p-issémus 
2 parav-issétis monu-issétis TEx-issétis audiv-issétis c&p-issétis 
3 parav-issent monu-issent Téx-issent audiv-issent c&p-issent 
Imperative 
singular para moné rege audi cape 
plural parate monéte regite audite capite 
Infinitives 
present parare monére regere audire capere 
perfect paravisse monuisse réxisse audivisse c&pisse 
future paratirus esse monitirus esse réctiirus esse auditirus esse captirus esse 
Participles 
present parans monéns regéns audiéns capiéns 
future paratirus monitirus réctiirus auditirus captirus 
Gerund parandum monendum regendum audiendum capiendum 
Supine paratum monitum réctum auditum captum 
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Passive 
Indicative 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
stems in -a stems in -e stems in consonants stems in -i 
present 
singular “y par-or mone-or Teg-or audi-or capi-or 
2 para-ris moné-ris reg-eris audi-ris cap-eris 
3 para-tur moné-tur reg-itur audi-tur cap-itur 
plural 1 para-mur moné-mur reg-imur audi-mur cap-imur 
2 para-mini moné-mini reg-imini audi-mini cap-imini 
3 para-ntur mone-ntur reg-untur audi-untur capi-untur 
future 
singular 1 para-bor moné-bor reg-ar audi-ar capi-ar 
2 para-beris moné-beris reg-éris audi-éris capi-éris 
3 para-bitur moné-bitur reg-étur audi-étur capi-étur 
plural 1 para-bimur moné-bimur reg-émur audi-émur capi-émur 
2 para-bimini moné-bimini reg-émini audi-émini capi-émini 
3 para-buntur moné-buntur reg-entur audi-entur capi-entur 
imperfect 
singular 1 para-bar moné-bar reg-ébar audi-ébar capi-ébar 
2 para-baris moné-baris reg-ébaris audi-ébaris capi-ébaris 
3 para-batur moné-batur reg-ébatur audi-ébatur capi-ébatur 
plural 1 para-bamur moné-bamur reg-€bamur audi-ébamur capi-ébamur 
2 para-bamini moné-bamini reg-ébamini audi-ébamini capi-ébamini 
_3 para-bantur moné-bantur reg-ébantur audi-ébantur capi-ébantur 
perfect 
singular 1 paratus sum monitus sum réctus sum auditus sum captus sum 
2 paratus es etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus est 
plural 1 parati sumus 
2 parati estis 
3 parati sunt 
future perfect 
singular £ paratus erd monitus er Téctus erd auditus erd captus erd 
2 paratus eris etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus erit 
plural 1 parati erimus 
2 parati eritis 
3 parati erunt 
pluperfect 
singular | paratus eram monitus eram réctus eram auditus eram captus eram 
2 paratus eras etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus erat 
plural | parati eramus 
2 parati eratis 
3 parati erant 
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Subjunctive 
Ist conjugation 2nd conjugation 3rd conjugation 4th conjugation mixed conjugation 
present 
singular 1 par-er mone-ar reg-ar audi-ar capi-ar 
2 par-éris mone-aris reg-aris audi-aris capi-aris 
3 par-étur mone-atur reg-atur audi-atur capi-atur 
plural 1 par-émur mone-amur reg-amur audi-amur capi-amur 
2 par-émini mone-amini reg-amini audi-amini capi-amini 
3 par-entur mone-antur reg-antur audi-antur capi-antur 
imperfect 
singular 1 parar-er monér-er reger-er audir-er caper-er 
2 parar-éris monér-éris reger-éris audir-éris caper-éris 
3 parar-étur monér-étur reger-étur audir-étur caper-étur 
plural 1 parar-Emur moneér-€mur reger-€mur audir-émur caper-€mur 
2 parar-Emini monér-émini reger-€mini audir-émini caper-émini 
3 parar-entur moneér-entur reger-entur audir-entur caper-entur 
perfect 
singular | paratus sim monitus sim réctus sim auditus sim captus sim 
2 paratus sis etc, etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus sit 
plural 1 parati simus 
2 parati sitis 
3 parati sint 
pluperfect 
singular 1 paratus essem monitus essem réctus essem auditus essem captus essem 
2 paratus essés etc. etc. etc. etc. 
3 paratus esset 
plural 1 parati essémus 
2 parati essétis 
3 parati essent 
Imperative 
singular parare monére regere audire capere 
plural paramini monémini regimini audimini capimini 
Infinitives 
present parari monéri regi audiri capi 
perfect paratus esse monitus esse réctus esse auditus esse captus esse 
future paratum iri monitum iri réctum iri auditum iri captum iri 
Participle 
perfect paratus monitus réctus auditus captus 
Gerundive parandus monendus regendus audiendus capiendus 
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Deponent verbs 
indicative subjunctive 
present conor coner 
future cOnabor ~ 
imperfect cOnabar conarer 
perfect cénatus sum cOnatus sim 
future perfect cOniitus erd - 
pluperfect cénatus eram cOnatus essem 
Imperative 
singular cOnare plural conamini 
Infinitives 
present cOnari 7 perfect cOnatus esse future cOnatirus esse 
Participles 
present conans perfect cOnatus future cOnatirus 
Gerund conandum 
Gerundive conandus 
Irregular verbs 
___ sum: Tam possum: I am able eb: I go 
present 
singular 1 sum possum ed 
2es potes is 
3 est potest it 
plural | sumus possumus imus 
2 estis potestis itis 
3 sunt possunt eunt 
future 
singular 1 erd pot-erd i-bé 
2 eris pot-eris i-bis 
3 erit pot-erit i-bit 
plural 1 erimus pot-erimus i-bimus 
2 eritis pot-eritis i-bitis 
3 erunt pot-erunt i-bunt 
imperfect 
singular 1 eram pot-eram i-bam 
2 eras pot-eras i-bas 
3 erat pot-erat i-bat 
plural 1 eramus pot-eramus i-bamus 
2 eratis pot-eratis 1-batis 
3 erant pot-erant i-bant 
perfect stem fu- potu- i- 
singular 1 fu-i potu-i i-i 
2 fu-isti potu-isti isti 
3 fu-it potu-it i-it 
plural | fu-imus potu-imus i-imus 
2 fu-istis potu-istis istis 
3 fu-érunt potu-érunt i-€runt 
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future perfect fu-eré etc, potu-erd etc. 
pluperfect fu-eram etc. potu-eram etc. 
Imperative 
singular es, estd - 
plural este - 
Infinitives 
present esse posse 
perfect fuisse potuisse 
future futirus esse, fore - 
Participles 
present - (poténs) 
future futiirus - 
Gerund - a 
volé, velle, volui I wish, I am willing 
ndld, ndlle, ndlui I am unwilling, I refuse 
malé, malle, malui I prefer 
ferd, ferre, tuli, latum I carry, bear 
present 
singular 1 vold nolo malo 
2 vis non vis mavis 
3 vult non vult mavult 
plural 1 volumus ndlumus mélumus 
2 vultis non vultis mavultis 
3 volunt nolunt malunt 
future 
singular 1 volam ndlam malam 
2 volés nolés malés 
3 volet ete. ndlet etc. milet etc. 
imperfect volébam etc. nodlébam etc. malébam etc. 
perfect volui etc. ndlui etc. milui etc. 
future perfect —_ voluerd etc. ndluers etc. mialuers etc. 
pluperfect volueram etc. ndlueram etc. malueram etc. 
Imperative - noli ~ 
- nolite - 
Infinitives 
present velle nolle malle 
perfect voluisse ndluisse mAluisse 
future sn bas = 
Participles 
present voléns noléns - 
perfect - ~ - 
future - - - 
Gerund = - - 
Gerundive - a - 
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i-erd etc. 

i-eram etc. 

i 

ite 

ire 

isse 

ittrus esse 

iéns, euntis 

itirus 

eundum 
active passive 
ferd feror 
fers ferris 
fert fertur 
ferimus ferimur 
fertis ferimini 
ferunt feruntur 
feram ferar 
ferés feréris 
feret etc. ferétur etc. 
ferébam etc. ferébar etc. 
tuli ete. latus sum etc. 
tulerd etc. latus erd etc. 
tuleram etc. latus eram etc. 
fer ferre 
ferte ferimini 

erre erri 
tulisse latus esse 
latirus esse latum iri 
feréns - 
- latus 
latirus - 
ferendum ~ 
- ferendus 
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Principal parts of verbs 


Regular verbs of 1st, 2nd and 4th conjugations 


present infinitive perfect supine 
Ist pard parare paravi paratum 
2nd moned monére monui monitum 
4th audio audire audivi auditum 
The following are irregular: 
Ist conjugation 
1 Perfect -ui 
cubé, cubare, cubui, cubitum I lie down 
vetd, vetare, vetui, vetitum I forbid 
2 Perfect with lengthened vowel 
iuv6, iuvare, idvi, iitum I help 
lavé, lavare, lavi, lautum I wash 
3 Reduplicated perfect 
dé, dare, dedi, datum I give 
std, stdre, steti, statum 1 stand 
2nd conjugation 
1 Perfect -ui, supine -tum 
doceé, docére, docui, doctum I teach 
tened, tenére, tenui, tentum I hold 
2 ‘Perfect -vi 
déledé, délére, délévi, délétum I destroy 
fled, flére, flévi, flétum I weep 
3. Perfect -si 
auged, augére, auxi, auctum I increase 
ardedé, ardére, arsi, arsum I burn, am on fire 
iubed, iubére, iussi, iussum I order 
mane6, manére, minsi, mansum I stay, remain 
rideé, ridére, risi, risum I laugh 
suaded, suaddére, suasi, suasum + dat. I persuade 
4 Perfect with lengthened vowel 
caved, cavére, cavi, cautum I beware 
faved, favére, favi, fautum + dat. I favour 
foved, fovére, fovi, fotum I cherish, look after 
moved, movére, movi, métum I move 
seded, sedére, sédi, sessum Isit 
vided, vidére, vidi, visum I see 
5 Perfect with no change 
responded, respondére, respondi, responsum I answer 
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4th conjugation 


1 Perfect in -ui 


aperio, aperire, aperui, apertum I open 


2 Perfect with lengthened vowel 


sentid, sentire, sénsi, sénsum I feel 
venid, venire, véni, ventum I come 


3rd conjugation 


la Perfect -si, supine -tum 


carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum 
dic6, dicere, dixi, dictum 

diicé, ducere, diixi, ductum 

ger6, gerere, gessi, gestum 

nibd, nibere, niipsi, niptum 
rego, regere, réxi, rectum 
scrib6, scribere, scripsi, scriptum 
siamo, sumere, simpsi, simptum 
surgo*, surgere, surréxi, surréctum 
tego, tegere, téxi, tectum 

traho*, trahere, traxi, tractum 
vehd*, vehere, véxi, vectum 
vivo*, vivere, vixi, victum 


1b Perfect -si, supine -sum 


céd6, cédere, cessi, cessum 
claud6, claudere, clausi, clausum 
lid6, liidere, lisi, lisum 

mitt6, mittere, misi, missum 
plaud6, plaudere, plausi, plausum 


Note 
I pick 1 verbs marked *: the 
I say, tell forms in parentheses are the 
I lead original form of the verb. 
I carry, wear 2 reg6, surgé, mittd 
I marry lengthen the vowel of the 
Irule stem in the perfect. 
I write 3 Compound verbs usually 
I take form the perfect in the same 


way as the simple verb, e.g. 


I rise, get igd 
tise, getup (urriey) précéd6, précédere, 


een processi, processum 
I drag (traghd) remitté, remittere, 
I carry (veghd) 


j r remisi, remissum 
I live (vigv6) 


I yield (‘go’ in compounds) 
I shut 

l escape 

I play 

I send 

I clap, applaud 


2a Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -tum 


constitud, constituere, constitui, cénstititum 
contend6, contendere, contendi, contentum 
indué, induere, indui, inditum 

solv6, solvere, solvi, solitum 


2b Perfect stem the same as the present, supine -sum 


accend6, accendere, accendi, accénsum 
ascend6, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsum 
déscend6, déscendere, déscendi, déscénsum 
défend6, défendere, défendi, défénsum 
vert6, vertere, verti, versum 

visO, Visere, Visi, Visum 


2c Perfect stem the same as the present but no supine 
bibé, bibere, bibi 
metud, metuere, metui 
vis0, visere, VISI 
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I decide 

I march, hasten 
I put on 

I loose 


I light (a fire) 
I climb 

I climb down 
I defend 

I turn 

I visit 


I drink 
I fear 
I go to see 
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3 Verbs lengthening stem vowel in the perfect, supine -tum Note 
ago, agere, égi, actum I do, I drive Verbs marked * insert n (m 
coégd, cOgere, coégi, coictum I drive together, I compel before p) in the present, 
emd, emere, émi, émptum I buy which is dropped in perfect 
lego, legere, légi, léctum I read, I gather and supine, e.g. fra-n-g, 
frango*, frangere, frégi, fractum I break original stem frag6, hence 
relinqu6é", relinquere, reliqui, relictum I leave frégi, fractum. 
rump6*, rumpere, ripi, ruptum I burst open 
vined*, vincere, vici, victum I conquer 


4a Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -tum 


add6, addere, addidi, additum 1 add (so all compounds of d6) 
cané, canere, cecini, cantum I sing 

(cdn)sistd, (cdn)sistere, (cdn)stiti, (cdn)stitum I stand 

tang, tangere, tetigi, tictum I touch 


4b Verbs with reduplicated perfect, supine -sum 


cad6, cadere, cecidi, casum I fall 
caed6, caedere, cecidi, caesum I beat, kill 
curré, currere, cucurri, Cursum Irun 
discé, discere, didici I learn 
parcé, parcere, peperci, parsum + dat. I spare 
pelld, pellere, pepuli, pulsum I drive 
poscd, poscere, poposci I demand 


NB Compounds of cad6, caed6, currdé and pellé do not have reduplicated perfects, e.g. 


occid6, occidere, occidi, occasum I fall down, die 
occidé, occidere, occidi, occisum I kill 

occurr6, occurrere, occurri, occursum I run to meet, meet 
expelld, expellere, expuli, expulsum I drive out 


5 Verbs forming perfect -vi/-ui 


arcess0, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum I summon 
cold, colere, colui, cultum I cultivate 
petd, petere, petivi, petitum I seek 
pond, podnere, posui, positum I place 
quaer6, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum I ask, seek 
sin6, sinere, sivi, situm I allow 
désin6, désinere, désii, désitum I cease 


6 Inceptive verbs 


cogndscé, cognoscere, cognévi, cognitum I get to know, learn 
crésc6, créscere, crévi, crétum I grow 

ndéscd, ndscere, novi, ndtum I get to know 
quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi, quiétum I rest 


7 Mixed conjugation 


capi6, capere, cépi, captum I take 
cupid, cupere, cupivi, cupitum I desire 
facid, facere, féci, factum I make, do 
fugid, fugere, faigi, fugitum I flee 
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iacid, iacere, iéci, iactum I throw 
rapié, rapere, rapui, raptum I seize 
(in)spicid, (in)spicere, (in)spexi, (in)spectum I look at 

Deponent verbs 

Ist conjugation (all regular) 
cénor, cénari, cOnatus sum Itry 

2nd conjugation 
confiteor, cénfitéri, cOnfessus sum I confess 
vereor, veréri, veritus sum I fear 

3rd conjugation 
fruor, frui, (friictus sum) + abl. I enjoy 
loquor, loqui, lociitus sum I speak 
queror, queri, questus sum I complain 
sequor, sequi, seciitus sum I follow 
irascor, irasci, iratus sum + dat. Iam angry 
nanciscor, nancisci, nactus sum 1 obtain 
nascor, nasci, natus sum Tam born 
obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. I forget 
proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum I set out 
amplector, amplecti, amplexus sum I embrace 
labor, labi, lapsus sum I slip 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum I return 
itor, iti, isus sum + abl. use 

4th conjugation 
experior, experiri, expertus sum Itry 
orior, oriri, ortus sum I arise 

Mixed conjugation 
gradior, gradi, gressus sum I walk 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (fut. part. moritiirus) I die 
patior, pati, passus sum I suffer 
progredior, progredi, prégressus sum I advance 

Semi-deponent verbs 

2nd conjugation 
aude6, audére, ausus sum I dare 
gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum I rejoice 


soled, solére, solitus sum 


3rd conjugation 
cénfid6, cénfidere, cénfisus sum + dat. 


Irregular 


fid, fieri, factus sum 
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I am accustomed 


I trust 


1 am made, I become 


Rasalan 
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PREPOSITIONS 


The following take the accusative: 


The following take the ablative: 


ad to, towards a/ab from, by 

ante before cum with 

apud at dé down from; about 
circum around é/ex out of 

contra against in in, on 

extra outside pro in front of, on behalf of 
in into, onto, to, against sine without 

inter among sub under 

per through 

post after, behind 

prope near 

propter on account of 

secundum along 

sub up to; towards (of time) 

super above 

trans across 

ultra beyond 

Coordinating Subordinating 

atque and antequam before 

aut or cum when, since, although 
aut... aut either... or dénec until 

enim* for dum while, until 
ergo and so né lest, that not 
et and nisi unless 
et...et both... and priusquam before 
igitur* therefore, and so postquam after 
itaque and so quamquam although 
nam for quod because 
nec/neque and not, nor si if 
nec/neque...nec/neque __ neither... nor ubi when 

-que and ut + indicative as, when 
sed but ut + subjunctive 1 that (purpose, command) 
tamen* but, however 2 that (consequence) 


*these come second word in their sentence 
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Vocabulary 


The numbers after the words indicate the chapter 


vocabularies in which the words occur; those with no number 


have not been learned. 


Principal parts of all verbs are given except for regular verbs 


of the 1st conjugation, which are listed with infinitive only. 


a/ab + abl. (7) from: by 

abhine ago 

abicié, abicere, abiéci, abiectum (38) | throw away 

abséns, absentis (44) absent 

absum, abesse, 4fui + abl. (18) | am away from, I am absent 

ac/atque and 

acciis6, acciisare (47) | accuse 

accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum (4) | approach 

accend6, accendere, accendi, accénsum (27) I set fire to 

accidit, accidere, accidit (26) it happens 

accipid, accipere, accépi, acceptum (9) I receive 

accurré, accurrere, accurri, accursum | run to 

aciés, aciéi, f. (54) line of battle, battle 

aciitus, -a,-um sharp, acute 

ad + acc. (3) towards, to 

add6, addere, addidi, additum | add 

addiicé, addiicere, addiixi, adductum | lead to; | influence 

ade6 (ady.) (43) so, to such an extent 

adflud, adfluere, adfluxi, adfluctum | flow to, flock in 

adhiic (18) still 

adicié, adicere, adiéci, adiectum (49) I add to 

adim6, adimere, adémi, adémptum (39) I take away 

adiuv6, adiuvare, adidivi, adidtum (33) I help 

administr6, administrare (33) I manage, administer 

admiratié, admirationis, f. (16) wonder 

admiror, admirari (41) | admire, wonder at 

admittd, admittere, admisi, admissum | let in, admit; 
I commit 

adsist6, adsistere, adstiti + dat. | stand by 

adsum, adesse, adfui (4) | am present 

aduléscéns, aduléscentis, m. (48) young man 

adversor, adversari + dat. | oppose 

adopté, adoptare I adopt 

advenié, advenire, advéni, adventum (5) | arrive 

adventus, adventis, m. (29) arrival 

adversus, -a, -um (32) facing, contrary, against 

aedés, aedium, f. p/. (21) house 

aedificium, -i, n. (19) building 

aedific6, aedificare (11) 1 build 

aeger, aegra, aegrum (23) sick, ill 

aegré with difficulty 

aegr6t6, aegrétare (54) | am ill 

aequus, -a, -um (30) equal, fair 

aerarium, -i, 7. (40) treasury 

aestas, aestatis, f. (45) summer 

aestim6, aestimare (40) I value 

aetas, aetatis, f (49) age 

afficid, afficere, afféci, affectum | affect 

affigs, affigere, affixi, affixum | affix 

age, agite (34) come on! 
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ager, agri, m. (3) field 
agnéscé, agnéscere, agn6vi, agnitum (38) I recognize 
ago, agere, égi, actum (19) I drive; I do, manage 
agora, -ae, f. agora, city centre 
aid (imperfect 4iébam) (45) I say 
alibi elsewhere 
aliquamdid (46) for some time 
aliquand6 (38) sometimes 
aliquis, aliquid (21) someone, something 
alius, alia, aliud (5) other, another 
alii... alii some. . . others 
alter, altera, alterum (29) one or the other (of two); second 
altus, -a, -um (19) high, deep 
amator, amatoris, m. lover 
amatorius, -a ,-um of love 
ambitid, ambitidnis, f, ambition 
ambé, ambae, ambé (53) both 
ambulé, ambulare (1) I walk 
amicitia, -ae, f. (41) friendship 
amicus, -i, m. (4) friend 
amicus, -a, -um friendly 
am6, amare (12) I love 
amoenus, -a, -um pleasant, lovely 
amor, amoris, m. (12) love 
amplus, -a, -um (46) large 
an? (29) or? 
anima, -ae, f. soul 
animus, -i, m. (12) mind 
in animé habeé I have in mind, intend 
annus, -i, m. (18) year 
ante + acc. (12) before 
ante (adv.) (34) before 
antequam (conj.) (34) before 
antiquus, -a, -um (30) old, ancient 
anxietds, anxietatis, f (23) anxiety 
Anxius, -a, -um (3) anxious 
aperid, aperire, aperui, apertum (19) I open 
apertus, -a, -um (19) open 
appared, apparére, apparui, apparitum (52) | appear, 
am seen 
appelld, appellare (20) I call (by name) 
apud + acc. (47) at the house of, with 
aqua, -ae, /. (2) water 
dra, -ae, f. (52) altar 
arbor, arboris, 7. (13) tree 
arcess6, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum (30) [ summon 
arded, ardére, arsi, arsum (26) I am on fire 
argentum, -i, 7. (28) silver, money 
arithmética, -ae, f. arithmetic 
arma, armérum, n. pi. (11) arms, weapons 
armiatus, -a, -um (26) armed 
arrided, arridére, arrisi, arrisum + dat. I smile at 
arripié, arripere, arripui, arreptum (45) | snatch up 
arrogans, arrogantis arrogant 
ars, artis, f. (43) art, skill 
ascend6, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsum (3) I climb 
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asinus, -i, m. ass 

aspect6, aspectare I look at 

assequor, assequi, asseciitus sum (49) I pursue, catch up, 
attain 

ast6, astare, astiti + dat. I stand by, help 

at (45) but 

atque (32) and 

atrium, -i, n. (21) hall 

attend6, attendere, attendi, attentum I attend 
attenté attentively 

attonitus, -a,-um astonished 

auctoritas, auctoritatis, f. (44) influence, authority 
audax, audacis daring, rash 

audeé, audére, ausus sum (40) | dare 

audio, audire, audivi, auditum (3) I hear 

auditor, auditéris, m. listener, audience 

aufer6, auferre, abstuli, ablatum | carry away 
auged, augére, auxi, auctum (27) | increase 

aula, -ae, f. courtyard 

aura, -ae, f. (13) breeze, air 

aureus, -a, -um (52) golden 

auris, auris, f. (45) ear 

aurum, -i, 7. (41) gold 

aut... aut (12) either... or 

autem (47) but 

auxilium, -i, 7. (15) help 

Avertd, avertere, averti, Aversum (44) I turn away 
avis, avis, f. (41) bird 


balnea, -drum, n. p/. (23) baths 
barbarus, -a, -um (49) barbarian 
beatus, -a, -um (41) blessed, happy 
bellum, -i, ”. (11) war 

bene (8) well 

benignus, -a, -um (27) kind 
bibd, bibere, bibi (9) J drink 
bis (51) twice 

bona, -drum, i. p/. (32) goods 
bonus, -a, -um (5) good 

brevis, breve (25) short 


cad6, cadere, cecidi, casum (3) | fall 
caelum, -i, 7. (10) sky, heaven 

campus, -i, m, (25) field, plain 
candidatus, -i, m. (17) candidate 
candidus, -a, -um (17) white 

canis, canis, ¢. (7) dog 

can6, canere, cecini, cantum (14) I sing 
canté, cantare (44) [sing (of) 

capio, capere, cépi, captum (7) | take 
capsula, -ae, f. box, satchel 

captivus, -a, -um (48) captive 

caput, capitis, n. (26) head 

carcer, carceris, m. (48) prison 

cared, carére, carui + abl. I lack, am without 
carmen, carminis, 7. (14) song 

carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum (42) I pluck, pick 
crus, -a, -um (7) dear 

casa, -ae, f. (1) house, cottage 

castra, castroérum, n. p/. (11) camp 
castus, -a,-um chaste, pure 

casus, -iis, m. (22) mishap, misfortune 


caupona, -ae, f. inn 
causa, -ae, f. (26) cause, reason 
causa + gen. (50) for the sake of 
cautus, -a, -um (33) cautious 
caved, cavére, cavi, cautum (24) | beware 
céd6, cédere, cessi, cessum (49) I yield, give way to 
celebro, celebrare (52) I celebrate 
celer, celeris quick 
celeritds, celeritatis, f. (23) speed 
celeriter (6) quickly 
céld, célare (36) I hide 
céna, -ae. f. (1) dinner 
cénd, cénare (1) [ dine 
centum a hundred 
centurié, centuridnis, m. (14) centurion 
certé certainly 
certus, -a, -um (33) certain; resolved 
aliquem certiérem facid (32) | inform someone 
pré certo habed | am certain 
cess6, cessare (35) | idle, linger 
céteri, céterae, cétera (6) the others, the rest 
chorus, -i, m. (30) chorus 
cibus, -i, m. (3) food 
circa + acc. (46) around; about (of time) 
circum + acc. (8) around 
circumd6, -dare, -dedi, -datum | surround 
circumspecté, circumspectare | look around 
circumst6, -stire, -steti, -statum | stand around 
circumyeni6, -venire, -véni, -ventum (15) I surround 
circumvolé, circumvolare I fly around 
civilis, civile (27) of citizens, civil 
civis, civis, c. (15) citizen 
clidés, cladis, f. (37) disaster 
clam (32) secretly 
cliam6, clamare (5) | shout 
clamor, clamdris, m. (10) shout 
clarus, -a, -um (21) clear, bright, famous 
classis, classis, f. (47) fleet 
claud6, claudere, clausi, clausum (19) I shut 
clémentia, -ae, f. (47) mercy 
cliéns, clientis, m. (24) client, dependant 
coepi, coepisse (54) I began 
cdgitd, cégitare (37) | think, reflect 
cogndscG, cognéscere, cognévi, cognitum (11) I get to 
know, learn 
cdg, cogere, coégi, codctum (32) I compel 
cohors, cohortis, f. cohort 
colligé, colligere, collégi, colléctum (27) I gather, collect 
collis, collis, m. (11) hill 
collocé, collocdre (47) 1 place, position 
colloquium, -i, 1. (41) conversation, talk 
colloquor, colloqui, collociitus sum (41) I talk with 
collum, -i, 2. neck 
colé, colere, colui, cultum (13) I till; | worship 
colénus, -i, m. (3) farmer 
comes, comitis, c. (7) companion 
cémis, cme friendly 
comitia, -drum, n. p/. elections 
comitor, comitari, comitatus sum (44) I accompany 
commend6, commendare | introduce, commend 
committ6, committere, commisi, commissum (33) I entrust 
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commidotus, -a, -um (12) moved 
commoyved, commovére, commdvi, commétum | move 
deeply 


“cémoedia, -ae, f. comedy 


comparo, comparare (32) I acquire, get 

complector, complecti, complexus sum (38) | embrace 

comp6n6, componere, composui, compositum I put 
together, compose 

comprehend6, comprehendere. comprehendi, 
comprehénsum (48) | seize 

concilid, conciliare | unite, conciliate 

conclam6, conclamare I shout aloud 

concordia, -ae, f. harmony 

concurré, concurrere, concurri, concursum | run together 

condé6, condere, condidi, conditum (29, 41) I store; 1 found 

condiicé, condiicere, condiixi, conductum [ hire 

confectus, -a, -um (19) finished 

conficid, cénficere, cénféci, cénfectum (21) | finish 

cénfid6, cénfidere, cénfisus sum + dat. (29) I trust 

cénfirmé, cénfirmiare (49) I strengthen, encourage 

cénfugié, cénfugere, cénfiigi (47) I flee for refuge 

conicié, conicere, coniéci, coniectum (8) I hurl 

coniungé, coniungere, coniiinxi, coniiinctum (36) I join 
together 

coniiiratus, -i, m. conspirator 

conléga, -ae, m. colleague 

conor, cénari, cénatus sum (36) I try 

conscendd, cénscendere, conscendi, cénscénsum (9) | 
board (a ship) 

consecr6, cOnsecrare | consecrate 

consénsus, -iis, m. (49) agreement, consensus 

cénservo, cOnservare I preserve, save 

consilium, -i, n. (11) plan 

consist6, cénsistere, cdnstiti, cénstitum (32) | halt, stand still 

consolati6, cénsblatidnis, f cOnsdlation, comfort 

consdlor, cénsdlari, cénsdlatus sum (36) I comfort, console 

cénspectus, cOnspectiis, m. (24) sight, view 

conspicid, cénspicere, cénspexi, cOnspectum (18) I catch 
sight of 

constitu, cOnstituere, cOnstitui, cénstititum (6) I decide 

cénstrué, construere, cénstruxi, cénstructum | construct, 
build 

consul, consulis, m. (15) consul 

cnsul6, cinsulere, cdnsului, cénsultum | consult 

consiim6, cénsiimere, cénsimpsi, cOnsimptum | consume, 
eat 

contemnd, contemnere, contempsi, contemptum (40) | 
despise 

contend6, contendere, contendi, contentum (14) | walk, 
march 

contentus, -a, -um (22) content 

conterd, conterere, contrivi, contritum | wear out 

continud (19) immediately 

continuus, -a, -um continuous, on end 

contra + acc. against, opposite 

convenid, convenire, convéni, conventum (9) I come 
together, meet 

conventus, -ils, m. meeting 

conviva, -ae, c. (42) guest 

convivium, -i, 7. (42) dinner party 

convocé, convocare (7) 1 call together 
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cépia, -ae, f. plenty 
cépiae, -arum, f. p/. (32) forces 
cor, cordis, n. (53) heart 
corni, -iis, n. (37) horn; wing of an army 
cor6na, -ae, f. (42) crown, garland 
corpus, corporis, 7. body 
corripio, corripere, corripui, correptum (32) I seize, steal 
cotidié (21) every day 
cras (27) tomorrow 
créd6, crédere, crédidi, créditum + dat. (17) | believe, trust 
cred, creare | elect, appoint 
créscé, créscere, crévi, crétum (28) I grow, increase 
criidélis, criidéle (24) cruel 
cubé, cubare, cubui, cubitum (38) I lie down, recline 
cum + abl. (5) with 
cum (conjunction) (17) when, since, although 
cum primum (28) as soon as 
ciinctus, -a, -um (54) all 
cupi6, cupere, cupivi, cupitum (6) I desire, want 
cir? (4) why 
cira, -ae, f. care 
cir6, ciirare (4) I care for, look after 
curré, currere, cucurri, cursum (3) [run 
currus, -iis, m. (22) chariot 
cursus, -iis, m. (22) running; a course 
custédi6, custddire, custédivi, custéditum (16) | guard 
custés, custédis, m.(16) guard 


dé + abl. (10) down from 

dé + abl. (15) about 

dea, -ae, 7. (12) goddess 

débed, débére, débui, d@bitum (7) I ought, must 

décid6, décidere, décidi | fall down 

decimus, -a, -um tenth 

décrétum, -i, n. decree 

dédecus, dédecoris, n. (48) disgrace 

déditid, déditidnis, f surrender 

déd6, dédere, dédidi, déditum (15) | give up, surrender 

défendd, défendere, défendi, défensum (7) | defend 

défénsor, défénséris, defender, protector 

deinde (17) then, next 

délectd, délectare (30) I please, delight 

déled, délére, délévi, délétum (49) I destroy 

démitté, démittere, démisi, démissum (48) | send down, 
let down 

dénarius, -i, m. a penny 

dénique (24) finally, lastly 

dépin6, déponere, déposui, dépositum (13) | put down 

déscend6, déscendere, déscendi, déscénsum | descend, 
come down 

déscribé, déscribere, déscripsi, déscriptum | write down. 
describe 

déser6, déserere, déserui, désertum | desert 

désertus, -a,-um deserted 

désiderium, -i, 1. (50) longing 

désider6, désiderare (50) I long for, miss 

désilid, désilire, désilui I jump down 

désin6, désinere, désii, désitum (36) I cease 

désist6, désistere, déstiti, destitum I cease from 

déspérati6, déspératidnis, f. despair 

déspéro, déspérare (12) I despair 

déspicié, déspicere, déspexi, déspectum (34) | look down on 
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désum, déesse, défui + dat. (43) 1 fail 
deus, -i. m. (12) god 
dévineo. dévincere, dévici, dévictum J conquer, subdue 
dévord, dévérare | swallow down, devour 
dexter, dextra, dextrum (28) right 
dextra (mani) (28) on the right (hand) 
di immortalés! immortal gods! 
dicd, dicere, dixi, dictum (5) I say 
dictator, dictatoris, m. (15) dictator 
dicté, dictare [ dictate 
diés, diéi, m. (18) day 
in diés daily 
difficilis, difficile (19) difficult 
difficultas, difficultatis, £ (38) difficulty 
diffugio, diffugere, diffiigi I flee away 
dignus, -a, -um + abl, (16) worthy (of) 
diligenter (6) carefully, hard 
diligentia, -ae, f (25) care, diligence 
diligé, diligere, diléxi, diléctum (43) I esteem, love 
dimittd, dimittere, dimisi, dimissum (6) I send away, dismiss 
dirus, -a, -um (38) terrible, dire 
discéd6, discédere, discessi, discessum (17) I go away, depart 
disciplina, -ae, f. (35) training, discipline, learning 
discipulus, -i, 7. (20) pupil 
disc6, discere, didici (18) I learn 
discurr6, discurrere, discurri, discursum (44) I run about 
disponé, dispénere, disposui, dispositum | arrange, dispose 
disserd, disserere, disserui, dissertum (31) I discuss 
didi (4) for a long time 
diiitius for a longer time, longer 
dives, divitis (30) rich 
divid6, dividere, divisi, divisum (32) 1 divide 
divinus, -a, -um (13) divine 
divitiae, -drum, f. pi. (17) riches 
do, dare, dedi, datum (5) I give 
doce6, docére, docui, doctum (6) I teach 
doctor, doctoris, m. teacher 
doctrina, -ae, f. (51) teaching, doctrine 
doctus, -a, -um (29) learned 
doled, dolére, dolui (51) I feel pain, I grieve for 
dolor, doloris, m. (33) pain, grief 
dolus, -i, m. (48) trick 
domicilium, -i, 2. lodging 
domina, -ae, f. (13) mistress 
dominor, dominari, dominatus sum + dat. (47) I control, 
dominate 
dominus, -i, . (21) master 
domum (6) (to) home 
donec (35) until 
doné6, dénare (42a) I give 
domus, domis, f, home 
donum, -i, 7. (30) gift 
dormid, dormire, dormivi, dormitum (4) I sleep 
dubitd, dubitare (34) I doubt, hesitate 
dubius, -a, -um (30) doubtful 
sine dubié (30) without doubt 
diicé, diicere, dixi, ductum (3) IJ lead; I draw (water) 
dulcis, dulce (29) sweet 
dum (11) while 
duo, duae, duo (5) two 
dux, ducis, c, leader 


é/ex + abl. (8) out of, from 

eam, eum (3) her, him 

eas, eds (4) them 

ébrius, -a,-um drunk 

ecce! look! 

edo, ésse, di, sum (28) | eat 

efficid, efficere, efféci, effectum (17) | effect, do 

effugié, effugere, effiigi, effugitum I flee away, escape 

effund6, effundere, effidi, effisum [ pour out 

ego (6) I (acc. mé) 

égredior, égredi, égressus sum (36) I go out of 

élabor, élabi, élapsus sum (42) I slip out of 

éloquentia, -ae, f. eloquence 

em6, emere, émi, émptum (5) I buy 

enim (17) for 

ed, ire , ii, itum (6) I go 

e6 (adv.) (14) thither, (to) there 

epistola, -ae, f. (21) letter 

eques, equitis, m. (31) horseman 

equidem = ego quidem I (emphatic) 

equités, equitum, m. pl. (31) cavalry 

equit6, equitare (47) I ride (a horse) 

equus, -1, m. horse 

ergo (27) and so 

erré, erradre (11) | wander; | err, am wrong 

et (1) and 

et ...et (15) both ... and 

etiam (12) also, even 

euge! good! 

évado, évadere, évasi, évasum (16) I escape 

éventus, -iis, 7. outcome 

évertd, Evertere, éverti, éversum (32) I overturn 

€vigild, évigilare I wake up 

évol6, évolare I fly out 

excit6, excitare (13) I rouse, wake up 

excisati6, exciisationis, f{, excuse 

exemplum, -i, 7. (16) example 

exed, exire, exii, exitum (6) I go out 

exerced, exercére, exercui, exercitum (14) I exercise, train 

exercitus, -iis, m. army 

exitium, -i, 7. (27) destruction 

expelld, expellere, expuli, expulsum (31) I drive out 

expléré, explérare | explore 

expon6, exp6nere, exposui, expositum | put out; | explain 

exsilium, -i, 7. (49) exile 

exspect6, exspectare (8) I wait for 

exstingué, exstinguere, exstinxi, exstinctum | put out, 
quench, destroy 

externus, -a, -um external, foreign 

extra + acc. (19) outside 

exud, exuere, exui, exiitum [ take off, throw off 


fabula, -ae, f (2) story, play 

fabuldsus, -a,-um fabulous, from a story 
facile (20) easily 

facilis, facile (20) easy 

facilitas, facilitatis, f (25) ease, facility 
faci6, facere, féci, factum (5) I do; I make 
falsus, -a, -um false 

fama, -ae, f. (11) fame, reputation, report 
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famés, famis, f. (47) hunger 
familia, -ae, f. (14) family, household 
fanum, -i, n. shrine 
fas (indecl.) (49) right 
fatum, -i, 7. (40) fate, destiny 
faved, favére, favi, fautum + dat. (22) I favour, support 
fémina, -ae, f. (1) woman 
feri6, ferire (26) I strike 
feré, ferre, tuli, latum (11) [ carry, bear 
ferdx, ferdcis (24) fierce 
ferrum, -i, n. (32) iron; sword 
ferula, -ae, f. cane 
ferus, -a,-um wild 
fessus, -a, -um (1) tired 
festind, festindre (1) I hurry 
féstus, -a,-um festal, feast 
fidélis, fidéle (46) faithful, loyal 
filia, -ae, f. (2) daughter 
filiolus, -i, m. (33) little son 
filius, «i, m. (3) son 
finis, finis, m. (31) end 
finés, finium m. pi. (31) boundaries, territory 
finitimus, -a, -um on the boundaries, neighbouring 
fid, fieri, factus (24) I am made, I become 
flamma, -ae, f. flame 
flébilis, flébile to be wept for, lamentable 
fled, flére, flévi, flétum (18) I weep 
flétus, -iis, m. weeping 
flds, fléris, m. (14) flower 
fluctus, -iis, m. (47) wave 
flimen, fliiminis, 7. (16) river 
flué, fluere, fluxi, fluxum (46) I flow 
foedus, foederis, n. (16) treaty 
fins, fontis, m. spring, fountain 
for, fari, fatus sum (43) I speak, say 
forma, -ae, f. (13) shape, beauty 
forsitan (39) perhaps 
forte (35) by chance 
fortis, forte (7) brave 
fortiter (7) bravely 
forum, -i, n. forum, city centre 
foved, fovére, fovi, f6tum I cherish, support, assist 
frictus, -a, -um (22) broken 
frangé, frangere, frégi, fractum (22) I break 
frater, fratris, m. (7) brother 
frigidus, -a, -um (54) cold 
frigus, frigoris, n. (46) cold 
frimentum, -i, 7. (16) grain 
fruor, frui, friictus sum + abl. (41) Lenjoy 
friistra in vain 
fugid, fugere, figi, fugitum (7) I flee 
fiimus, -i, m. smoke 
fundus, -i, m. (46) farm 
fiinus, fineris, 7. funeral 
furor, furéris, m. madness 
futira, -6rum, n. pi. (38) the future 


gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum (9) [ rejoice; 
+ abl. I rejoice in 

gaudium, -i, 7. joy 

géns, gentis, f. (49) race, people 

genus, generis, 7. (24) sort, kind, race 
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ger6, gerere, gessi, gestum (14) I carry, wear 
mé geré (30) I behave myself 
rem gero (30) | conduct a matter 
gladius, -i, m. (26) sword 
gloria, -ae, f. (14) glory 
gradus, -iis, m. (20) step 
gramen, graminis, n. grass 
gratiae, -Arum, f. p/. (20) thanks 
gratids agé + dat. (20) I give thanks 
gratulatid, gratulationis, ~ congratulations 
gratus, -a, -um (29) pleasing; grateful 
gravis, grave (17) heavy, grave, serious 


habed, habére, habui, habitum (9) I have 
pré certé habed (42) I am sure that 

habitd, habitare (10) I inhabit, live 

hasta, -ae, f. (8) spear 

haud (15) not 

heri (30) yesterday 

hérdés, hérdis, m. hero 

hic (8) here 

hic, haec, hoc (15) this 

hiems, hiemis, f. (12) winter 

hilaris, hilare (31) cheerful 

hodié (14) today 

hodiernus, -a, -um (51) of today, today’s 

homé, hominis, c. (10) human being, man 

honestus, -a, -um (33) honourable 

honor, hondris, m. (43) honour, office 

hora, -ae, f. (17) hour 

horred, horrére, horrui (41) 1 tremble, shudder at 

horribilis, horribile horrible 

horridus, -a, -um rough, savage 

hortus, -i, m. (5) garden 

hospes, hospitis, c. (53) host, guest 

hostis, hostis, m. (11) enemy 

hic (8) hither, this way 

hic...illiic (19) this way and that 

himanus, -a, -um (29) human; humane, kind 


iaced, iacére, iacui (5) I lie (down) 

iacié, iacere, iéci, iactum (7) I throw 

iam (4) now, already 

iamdiidum (45) long ago 

ianua, -ae, f. (6) door 

ibi (12) there 

idem, eadem, idem (31) the same 

igitur (17) therefore, and so 

ignavus, -a, -um lazy, cowardly 

ignis, ignis, m. (18) fire 

igndsc6, igndscere. igndvi, ignétum + dat. (40) I pardon, 
forgive 

ignétus, -a, -um (11) unknown 

ille, illa, illud (4) that; he, she, it 

illic there 

illdmin6, illiminare I light up, illuminate 

illistré, illistrare | light up, illustrate 

imber, imbris, m. (44) rain 

immemor, immemiris + gen. (38) forgetful of 

immined, imminére, + dat. (33) I hang over, threaten 

immortalis, immortale (31) immortal 

imperator, imperatoris, m. (14) general 
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imperium, -i, 7. (12) order 
imperium R6manum (26) the Roman empire 
imper6, imperare + dat. (11) [ order 
impius, -a, um (36) impious, wicked 
improbus, -a, -um (45) immoral, bad 
impridéns, impridentis imprudent, foolish 
impudéns, impudentis impudent, shameless 
in + acc. (2) into, to 
in + abl, (5) in, on 
incendium, -i, 7. fire 
incend6, incendere, incendi, incénsum | set on fire 
incertus, -a, -um uncertain 
incid6, incidere, incidi, incasum | fall into 
incipié, incipere, incépi, inceptum | begin 
incitd, incitare (51) I urge on, incite 
inclid6, incliidere, inclisi, inclisum | shut in 
incolumis, incolume (8) safe 
inde (28) thence, from there 
indignus, -a, -um + abl. (43) unworthy (of) 
indudé, induere, indui, inditum (20) | put on (clothes) 
ined, inire, inii, initum (18) I enter, begin 
Infans, infantis, c. (33) infant, baby 
infélix, infélicis (12) unhappy, unlucky 
inferé, inferre, intuli, illatum | bring into, bring against 
infirmus, -a, -um (41) weak 
ingéns, ingentis (9) huge 
ingenidsus, -a, -um (21) clever, talented 
ingenium, -i, 7. (21) character, talents 
ingredior, ingredi, ingressus sum (36) | go into, enter 
inimicus, -i, 7. (24) enemy 
initium, -i, n. (52) beginning 
innocéns, innocentis innocent, harmless 
inquit (3) he/she says 
inquiunt they say 
inscriptid, inscriptionis, f. inscription 
insidiae, -Arum, f. p/. ambush, trap 
insignis, insigne (25) outstanding, distinguished 
inspicid, inspicere, inspexi, inspectum I look at 
institu, instituere, institui, instititum | establish, train 
instrué, instruere, instruxi, instructum | set up, establish, 
teach, train 
insula, -ae, 7. (9) island 
insum, inesse, infui (23) [ am in, | am among 
integer, integra, integrum whole, fresh, upright, honest 
intellegé, intellegere, intelléxi, intelléctum (20) I understand 
intenté intently 
inter + acc. (9) between, among 
interdum (39) from time to time 
interficid, interficere, interféci, interfectum (37) | kill 
intersum, interesse, interfui + dat. (21) I am among, | 
take part in 
interea (12) meanwhile 
intimus, -a, -um (45) innermost, most intimate 
intré, intrare (1) I go into, enter 
intueor, intuéri, intuitus sum (38) I gaze at 
intus (adv.) inside 
inultus, -a, -um unavenged 
invenid, invenire, invéni, inventum (11) I find 
invided, invidére, invidi, invisum + dat. (13) I envy 
invidia, -ae, f (45) envy, spite 
invisus, -a, -um (54) hated 


invité, invitare I invite 
invitus, -a, -um (19) unwilling 
invocd, invocare | call on, invoke 
iocus, -i, m. joke 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum (15) himself, herself, itself 
ira, -ae, f. (7) anger 
Trascor, irasci, iratus sum + dat. (48) I become angry 
iratus, -a, -um (2) angry 
irrided, irridere, irrisi, irrisum I laugh at 
irrump6, irrumpere, irripi, irruptum | burst in 
is, ea, id (14) he, she, it; that 
ita (43) so, thus 
itaque (6) and so, therefore 
iter, itineris, n. (18) journey 
iterum (6) again 
iubed, iubére, iussi, iussum (6) | order 
valére iubeé (18) I bid goodbye 
idcundus, -a, -um (29) pleasant, delightful 
iddicium, -i, . (45) judgement, law-court 
iugum, -i, n. yoke 
luppiter, Iovis, m. (19) Jupiter 
ids, idris, n. (25) right, justice 
iussum, -i, n. order 
iuvenis, iuvenis, m. (14) young man 
iuvé, iuvare, itivi, iitum (2) I help 
(me) iuvat, iuvare, idivit (49) it pleases, delights (me) 


labor, labi, lapsus sum (36) [ slip, slide 

labor, labéris, m. (9) work, suffering 

labdridsus, -a, -um laborious, toilsome 

laboré, labérare (1) I work 

lacer6, lacerire I tear to pieces 

lacrima, -ae, f. (18) tear 

laetus, -a, -um (1) happy, joyful 

lana, -ae, f, wool 

lapis, lapidis, m. stone 

lated, latére, latui (48) | lie hidden 

latus, -a, -um (21) wide, broad 

latus, lateris, n. (34) side, lung 

laud6, laudare (2) I praise 

lavé, lavare, lavi, lautum (14) I wash 

lectus, -i, m. bed, couch 

légatid, légitidnis, f embassy 

légatus, -i, m. (32) deputy, officer, envoy 

legié, legidnis, f. (14) legion 

legd, legere, légi, léctum (17) I read 

lénis, léne (46) gentle 

lenté (4) slowly 

levis, leve (41) light 

léx, légis, f (25) law 

libéns, libentis willing 

libenter (29) gladly 

liber, libri, 7. (20) book 

liber, libera, liberum (16) free 

liberalis, liberale (54) generous, liberal 

liberé, liberare (16) | free 

libertas, libertatis, f (31) freedom 

libertinus, -a, -um of a freedman; a freedman 

libertus, -i, m. freedman 

mihi licet, licére, licuit (49) it is permitted for me, I am 
allowed, I may 

limen, liminis, 2. (30) threshold 
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littera, litterae, f. (6) a letter 

litterae, -drum, f. p/. (25) literature 
litus, litoris, x. (10) shore 
locus, loci, m. (loca, loc6rum, 7. pi.) (14) a place 
longé (18) far 
longus, -a, -um (18) long 
loquor, loqui, lociitus sum (36) I speak 
liceG, licére, lixi (25) I shine 
lado, lidere, liisi, lisum (6) I play 
liidus, liidi, m. (4) school, game 

ladi, -6rum, m. p/. (22) the games 
liges, ligére, lixi, luctum [ mourn 
lamen, liiminis, 7. (30) light 
lina, -ae, f. (28) moon 
lupus, -i, m. wolf 
lax, liicis, f (13) light 
lyra, -ae, f. (40) lyre 


maestus, -a, -um (50) sad 
magister, magistri, m. (6) master 
magnificé magnificently 
magnitid6, magnitidinis, f. great size 
magnopere (24) greatly 
magnus, -a, -um (4) great, big 
maiestas, maiestatis, f, majesty 
maidrés, maidrum, m. pi. (54) ancestors 
mala, -orum, n. pi. (36) evils, troubles 
malignus, -a, -um malignant, spiteful 
malé, malle, malui (23) I[ prefer 
malus, -a, -um (5) bad 
mane (27) early (in the morning) 
maneo, manére, mansi, mansum (3) I stay, remain, await 
manus, mands, /. (20) hand; band (of people) 
maritus, -i, 7. (13) husband 
mater, matris, f. (8) mother 
matriménium, -i, n. marriage 
matrona, -ae, f. married woman 
maximus, -a, -um (22) very great, greatest 
mé (acc.) (6) me 
medicus, -i, . doctor 
meditor, meditari, meditatus sum (45) I think over, meditate 
medius, -a, -um (19) middle 
memini, meminisse + gen. or acc. (50) I remember 
memor, memoris + gen. (38) mindful of, remembering 
memoria, -ae, f. memory 
méns, mentis, f. (44) mind 
ménsa, -ae, f. table 
ménsis, ménsis, m. (33) month 
mercator, mercatoris, m. merchant 
mered, merére, merui, meritum (46) I deserve, earn 
meridiés, meridiéi, m. (21) midday 
meritum, -i, 7. deserts, reward 
meus, -a, -um (6) my 
miles, militis, m. (14) soldier 
militaris, militare (35) of soldiers, military 
militia, -ae, f. (42a) warfare, military service 
milito, militare (31) I serve (as a soldier), | campaign 
mille a thousand 

mille passiis a mile 

milia, milium, 7. pi. thousands; milia passuum miles 
minor, minari, minatus sum + dat. (49) I threaten 
miror, mirari, miratus sum (50) I wonder at, admire 
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mirus, -a, -um (40) wonderful 
miser, misera, miserum (4) miserable 
mitt6, mittere, misi, missum (3) I send 
modestus, -a, -um (50) modest, moderate 
modicus, -a, -um (53) moderate, modest, small 
modo only; lately 
modo ...modo (41) now... now 
modus, -i, m. (52) way; kind, sort 
moenia, moenium, 7. pi. (15) walls, fortifications 
mollis, molle (51) soft 
moned, monére, monui, monitum (9) I warn, advise 
mons, montis, m. (10) mountain 
monumentum, -i, 7. monument 
mora, -ae, f. (23) delay 
morbus, -i, m. (47) disease 
morior, mori, mortuus sum (36) I die 
moror, morari, moratus sum (36) I delay 
mors, mortis, f. (8) death 
mortalis, mortale (41) mortal 
mortuus, -a, um (8) dead 
mds, moris, m. (30) custom 
mds maidrum (30) the custom of our ancestors 
mox (1) soon 
mulier, mulieris, f (47) woman 
multitid6d, multitidinis, (25) multitude, crowd 
multus, -a, -um (4) much, many 
minus, muneris, . (46) gift, duty; (gladiatorial) show 
murmur, murmuris, 7. murmur 
murmur6é, murmurare I murmur 
mirus, -i, m. (8) wall 
mut6, mitare (50) I change 


nam (3), namque (44) for 

narr6, narrare (2) | tell, narrate 

nascor, nasci, natus sum (43) I am born 

natus, -1, m. son 

nauta, -ae, m. (10) sailor 

navigo, navigare (7) I sail 

navis, navis, f. (7) ship 

né (34) lest, in order not to 

né... quidem not even 

nec/neque (5) nor, and not 

nec/neque . . . nec/neque (6) neither... nor 

necesse est (41) it is necessary 

necessitas, necessitatis, f. necessity 

nefas (indecl.) (49) wrong 

neglegé, neglegere, negléxi, negléctum | neglect 
nego, negare (41) I deny, say that. . . not 

negotium, -i, n. (29) business 

ném6, néminis, c. (13) no one 

nescid, nescire, nescivi, nescitum (39) | do not know 
nescioquis, nescioquid (45) someone/something or other 
niger, nigra, nigrum black 

nihil/nil (44) nothing 

nimis too much 

nimium, -i, n. + gen. (23) too much 

nisi (29) unless; except 

nobilis, ndbile (22) famous, noble 

nocti (38) by night 

nocturnus, -a, -um (53) of the night, nocturnal 
nolo, ndlle, ndlui (15) I am unwilling, I refuse 
noémen, ndminis, 7. (11) name 
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némine by name, called 
nén (1) not 
néndum not yet 
ndnnilli, -ae, -a (31) some 
nénnumquam (51) sometimes 
nétus, -a, -um (11) known 
novus, -a, -um (9) new 
nox, noctis, f: (9) night 
niibés, niibis, f (28) cloud 
nubé, nibere, niipsi, niptum + dat. (30) I marry 
nigae, -arum/. p/. trifles, nonsense 
nillus, -a, -um (13) no 
num? (26) surely not? 
num (39) whether (in indirect questions) 
numero, numerare (24) [ count 
numerus, -i, 7. (17) number 
numquam (13) never 
nunc (12) now 
nindinae, -drum, f. p/. market day 
nintius, -i, m. (12) message; messenger 
ndper (30) lately 
niptiae, -arum, f. p/. (30) wedding 
niptialis, niptiale (30) of a wedding, nuptial 


obed, obire, obii. obitum | go to meet, meet; I die 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum + gen. or acc. (54) I forget 

obsciré, obscirare I darken 

obses, obsidis, c. (16) hostage 

obsided, obsidére, obsédi, obsessum (47) I besiege 

obviam e6 + dat. I come to meet 

Occidéns, Occidentis, m. the West 

occid6, occidere, occidi, occAsum (34) | fall, dic; I set 
(of sun) 

occid6, occidere, occidi, occisum (7) | kill 

occupatus, -a, -um occupied, busy 

occup6, occupare (32) I seize, occupy 

occurr6, occurrere, occurri, occursum + dat. (11) I meet 

Oceanus, -i, m. Ocean 

oculus, -i, m. (12) eye 

Odi, ddisse (54) I hate 

odium, -i, 7. (47) hatred 

offers, offerre, obtuli, oblatum (46) I offer 

officium, -i, 7. (31) duty 

Slim (47) once (in past), some time (in future) 

oliva, -ae, f. olive; olive tree 

dmen, dminis, n. omen 

Smittd, émittere, Smisi, Smissum (45) | let go, neglect 

omnin6 (35) altogether, completely 

omnipoténs, omnipotentis all powerful 

omnis, omne (7) all 

onus, oneris, 7. (45) burden 

opés, opum, f. pi. (54) wealth 

mé oportet, oportére, oportuit (49) 1 ought 

opprim6, opprimere, oppressi, oppressum (31) I oppress 

oppugn6, oppugnare (7) [ attack 

optimus, -a, -um (17) very good, best 

opté, optare (46) I wish for, pray for 

opus, operis, 7. (35) work; fortification 
opus est mihi + abl. (36) I have need of 

Ora, -ae, f. shore 

6raculum, -i, 7. (34) oracle 

Gratid, Grationis, f (17) speech 


6rator, Sratdris, m. (21) speaker, orator 
orbis, orbis, m. (27) circle, globe 

orbis terrarum (27) the world 
ord6, Srdinis, m. (24) rank, line, order 
Oriéns, Orientis, m. (44) the East 
origo, originis, f origin 
orior, oriri, ortus sum (36) I arise, rise 
ornd, Srnare (52) I adorn 
6r6é, Srare (10) I beg, pray 
6s, ris, nm. mouth, face 
dsculum, -i, n. kiss 
ostend6, ostendere, ostendi, ostentum (11) I show 
otidsus, -a, -um (33) at leisure, idle 
otium, -i, n. (27) leisure, idleness 
ovis, ovis, f. (41) sheep 


paene (19) nearly 

panis, panis, m. bread 

paratus, -a, -um (1) prepared, ready 

parcé, parcere, peperci, parsum + dat, (42a) I spare 

paréns, parentis, c. (14) parent 

pared, parére, parui, paritum + dat. (22) I obey 

par6, parare (2) I prepare 

pars, partis, f, (26) part 

partés, partium, f. p/. (32) political party 

parvus, -a, -um (9) small 

pastor, pastéris, m. shepherd 

pater, patris, m. (7) father 

patior, pati, passus sum (36) | suffer 

patria, -ae, f. (11) fatherland 

patrius, -a, -um (42a) of one’s father 

pauci, -ae, -a (9) few 

paulatim (41) little by little 

paulisper (23) for a little (time) 

paulum (38) a little 

pauper, pauperis (15) poor 

paupertas, paupertatis, /. (39) poverty 

pax, pacis, f. (16) peace 

pectus, pectoris, 7. (43) heart, breast 

peciinia, -ae, (17) money 

pecus, pecoris, 7. (46) herd, flock 

pelld, pellere, pepuli, pulsum | drive 

penatés, penatium, m. p/. household gods 

penitus deeply 

per + acc. (5) through, throughout 

peragé, peragere, perégi, peractum (53) I complete, 
accomplish, pass (of time) 

perdd, perdere, perdidi, perditum (22) | lose, waste, destroy 

perdicé, perdiicere, perdiixi, perductum I lead, conduct 

pered, perire, perii, peritum (30) I perish, die 

pererr6, pererrare [ wander through 

perficid, perficere, perféci, perfectum (12) | carry out, 
complete 

periculum, -i, 7. (10) danger 

peritus, -a, -um + gen. (35) skilled in 

perleg6, perlegere, perlégi, perléctum | read through 

perpetuus, -a, -um everlasting, perpetual 

perrump6, perrumpere, perripi, perruptum I break 
through 

persequor, persequi, perseciitus sum (45) I follow after, 
pursue 

persona, -ae, f. character 
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persuaded, persuadére, persuasi, persudsum + dat. I 
persuade 

pervenid, pervenire, pervéni, perventum (26) | reach 

pés, pedis, m. (36) foot 

pessimus, -a, -um (17) very bad, worst 

pet6, petere, petivi, petitum (12) I ask, seek, pursue 

philosophia, -ae, f. (27) philosophy 

philosophus, -i, m. philosopher 

pictira, -ae, f picture 

pictor, pictdris, m. painter 

pietas, pietatis, f (54) piety, goodness, loyalty 

pius, -a, -um (36) pious, good, loyal 

placed, placére, placui, placitum + dat. (12) I please 
mihi placet (12) it pleases me to; I decide 

plané clearly, extremely 

plaud6, plaudere, plausi, plausum | clap, applaud 

plausus, -iis, m. (51) applause 

plénus, -a, -um (+ abl.) (27) full (of) 

plérique, pléraeque, pléraque (37) several 

plérumque often, usually 

plirimus, -a, -um (22) very many, most 

plas, pliris, 7. more 

poéma, poématis, 2. poem 

poéta, -ae, m. (20) poet 

polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum (53) I promise 

pompa, -ae, f. procession 

p6n6, pdnere. posuil. positum (5) | put, place 

populus, -i, 7. (14) people 

porta, -ae, f. (8) gate 

porté, portare (2) I carry 

portus, portiis, m. (27) port 

posed, poscere, poposci (16) 1 demand 

possided, possidére, possédi, possessum (46) I possess 

possum, posse, potui (8) I am able, I can 

post + acc. (12) after 

postea (14) afterwards 

posterus, -a,-um the next 

posthac (40) after this, hereafter 

postquam (conj.) after 

postridié (15) the next day 

postulé, postulare (35) [ demand 

poténs, potentis (30) powerful 

potestas, potestatis, f. (27) power 

pots, potare (53) I drink 

praebed, praebére, praebui, praebitum | offer, give, show 

praeceptum, -i, 7. (51) precept, advice 

praedicé, praedicere, praedixi, praedictum | predict, 
foretell 

praeficié, -ficere, -féci, -fectum (32) I put x (acc.) in 
command of y (dat.) 

praemitt6, praemittere, praemisi, praemissum I send ahead 

praemium, -i, n. (24) reward, prize 

praeséns, praesentis (50) present 

praesidium, -i, n. (16) garrison 

praesum, praeesse, praefui + dat. (32) | am in command of 

praeterea (21) moreover 

praetere6, praeterire, praeterii, praeteritum (24) I pass, 
go past 

praetor, praetoris, m. praetor 

precés, precum f. p/. (51) prayers 

precor, precari, precatus sum (52) | pray 
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primum (adv.) (10) first 
quam primum (38) as soon as possible 

primus, -a, -um (6) first 

princeps, principis, m. (7) prince 

principia, -drum, n. pi. headquarters 

priscus, -a, -um (52) old, old-fashioned 

privatus, -a, -um (43) private 

pro + abl, (26) in front of; on behalf of, for 

probé, probare (41) L approve of 

proécédd, précédere, précessi, précessum (4) | go 
forward, proceed 

procul (15) far from, far off 

prédé, prédere, proédidi, proditum (38) I betray 

proelium, -i, n. (15) battle 

profer6, proferre, protuli, pralatum | bring forward, 
bring out 

proficid, proficere, proféci, prdfectum (40) I make 
progress, accomplish 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum (36) | set out 

prégredior, prégredi, prégressus sum (36) | advance 

prohibed, prohibére, prohibui, prohibitum (36) I prevent 

prémittd, prdémittere, promisi, promissum (17) | promise 

préndéntié, prénintiare | proclaim 

prope + acc. (6) near 

prép6nd, proponere, préposui, prdpositum (53) I put out, 
explain 

propositum, -i, 7. intention, plan 

propter + acc, (29) because of, on account of 

préspectd, prdspectare (41) I look out at 

préspicid, prdspicere, prdspexi, préspectum (34) | look 
out at 

provided, prévidére, providi, provisum (24) I foresee 

provincia, -ae, f. (49) province 

proximus, -a,-um_ nearest, next 

priidéns, pridentis (27) sensible, wise 

pridentia, -ae, f, prudence, good sense 

publicus, -a,-um public 

pudor, puddris, m. (43) shame, modesty 

puella, puellae, f. (1) girl 

puer, pueri, c. (3) boy; child 

puerilis, puerile (25) of boys, childish 

pugna, -ae, f. (7) fight 

pugné, pugnare (7) | fight 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum (13) pretty, beautiful 

pulchritid6, pulchritidinis, /, beauty 

puls6, pulsadre | hit, knock 

pulvis, pulveris, m. (54) dust 

pinid, pinire, pinivi, pinitum (35) I punish 

pupa, -ae,f. doll 

puppis, puppis, f. stern 

purus, -a,-um pure 

puté, putare (47) I think 

pyra, -ae, f. pyre 


quadriga, -ae, f. four-horsed chariot 
quaer6, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum (10) I ask; I look for 
qualis, quale? of what kind? 
quam how (in exclamations); than (24); 
quam + superlative, e.g. quam celerrimé = as quickly 
as possible (25) 
quamquam (24) although 
quando? (29) when? 
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quantus, -a, -um? (26) how great? 

quasi (49) as if, like 

-que (8) and 

queror, queri, questus sum (39) [ complain 
qui, quae, quod (13) who, which 

quia (43) because 

quid? (53) why? 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam (14) a certain, a 
quidem (44) indeed 

quiés, quiétis, f. (54) rest 

quiéscé, quiéscere, quiévi, quiétum (10) I rest 
quis, quid? (5) who, what? 

quis, quid (40) anyone, anything 

quisquam, quicquam (29) anyone, anything (after a negative) 
quisquis, quicquid (51) whoever, whatever 
qué? (22) whither? where to? 

quécumque (45) (to) wherever 

quod (4) because 

quémodo? (15) how? 

quondam once, some time 

quoque (16) also 

quot? (34) how many? 


rapid, rapere, rapui, raptum (22) [ snatch, seize, steal 
rar6 (ady.) rarely 
recéd6, recédere, recessi, recessum (51) I go back, retire 
recipid, recipere, recépi, receptum (32) I take back 

mé recipié (32) | retreat 
recit6, recitare (20) I read aloud, recite 
récté (20) straight, rightly 
réctus, -a, -um (20) straight, right 
recurr6, recurrere, recurri, recursum I run back 
redd6, reddere, reddidi, redditum (8) | give back, return 
reded, redire, redii, reditum (3) I go back, return 
reditus, -iis, m. (42) return 
referé, referre, rettuli, relatum (23) I bring back; | report 
régia, -ae, f. palace 
régina, -ae, f. (11) queen 
rego, regere, réxi, réctum [ rule 
regredior, regredi, regressus sum (36) | go back 
réligid, réligionis, 7. (52) reverence, piety 
relinqué, relinquere, reliqui, relictum (8) I leave behind 
reliquus, -a, -um (28) remaining 
removed, removeére, rem6vi, remotum | move back, remove 
rémus, -I, 7. oar 
renové, renovare (42) | renew 
repellé, repellere, reppuli, repulsum (15) | drive back 
reportd, reportare [ carry back; I win (a victory) 
requird, requirere, requisivi, requisitum I seek for, ask 
rés, rei, f. (21) thing, matter 

ré véra (21) in truth, really, in fact 
resist6, resistere, restiti + dat. (7) I resist 
respicid, respicere, respexi, respectum I look back (at) 
responded, respondére, respondi, respénsum (5) [ answer 
responsum, -i, 7. (40) answer, reply 
réspiblica, reiptblicae, f. (21) public affairs; the republic 
restitud, restituere, restitui, restitiitum (49) I restore 
retined, retinére, retinui, retentum (23) | hold back 
reverentia, -ae, f. reverence 
revert6, revertere, reverti, reversum (44) | turn back 
revertor, reverti, reversus sum (44) [ turn back, return 
revis6, revisere, revisi | revisit 


revocd, revocare I call back 

réx, régis, m. (7) king 

rideé, ridere, risi, risum (20) I laugh 

ripa, -ae, f. bank 

risus, -us, m. laughter, smile 

rog6, rogare (5) I ask, I ask for 

rimor, rim6ris, m. rumour, report 

rump6, rumpere, rapi, ruptum (16) I burst, break 

rud, ruere, ruil, rutum (27) [rush 

rarsus (35) again 

riis, rdris, n. (38) the country; pi. estates 
rire (38) in the country 

risticus, -a, um rustic, country 


sacer, sacra, sacrum (19) sacred, holy 

sacerdds, sacerdotis, m. (34) priest 

sacrificium, -i, n. (52) sacrifice 

saeculum, -i, n. (49) generation, age 

saepe (4) often 

saevid, saevire I rage 

saevus, -a, -um (35) savage 

salid, salire, salui, saltum I jump 

saltus, -iis, m. dancing 

saliis, salitis, f (53) safety: greetings 

salitd, salitare (2) I greet 

salvé, salvéte! (21) greetings! 

sanctitas, sanctitatis, f, sanctity, holiness 

sanctus, -a, - um (52) holy 

sanguis, sanguinis, m. blood 

sapiéns, sapientis (52) wise 

satis + gen. (26) enough 

saxum, -i, ”. (10) rock 

scelestus, -a, -um (27) wicked, criminal 

scelus, sceleris, n. (47) crime 

schola, -ae, f. (20) school, schoolroom; lecture 
scholam habed (29) I give a lecture 

scid, scire, scivi, scitum (34) I know 

seriba, -ae, m. (50) scribe, secretary 

scribd, scribere, scripsi, scriptum (6) I write, I draw 

sculptor, sculptéris, m. sculptor 

scitum, -i, n. (35) shield 

séciirus, -a, um free from care, safe 

secundus, -a, -um (35) second; favourable 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessum (3) I sit 

séditi6, séditidnis, 7. mutiny, sedition 

seges, segetis, f. (46) corn crop 

semel (51) once 

semper (11) always 

senator, senatéris, m. senator 

senatus, -fis, m. (15) senate 

senecta, -ae, f. (54) old age 

senéscd, senéscere, senui | grow old 

senex, senis, m. (14) old man 

senior, senidris (31) older, senior 

sentié, sentire, sénsi, s¢nsum (30) I feel, realize 

sepelid, sepelire, sepelivi, sepultum | bury 

sepulcrum, -i, n, tomb 

sequor, sequi, seciitus sum (36) I follow 

serénus, -a, -um clear, serene 

sér6 late 

serpéns, serpentis, m. (48) serpent 

servid, servire, servil, servitum + dat. (40) I serve 
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servitium, -i, 2. slavery 
servo, servare (8) I save 
servus, -i, m, slave 
sevérus, -a, -um (20) severe 
si (13) if 
sic (9) thus, like that 
sicut (29) just as, like 
signum, -i, n. (22) sign, signal, seal 
silentium, -i, . (42) silence 
silva, -ae, f. (18) wood, forest 
similis, simile (50) like 
simul (46) together, at the same time 
simul ac/atque (54) as soon as 
simulé, simulare (45) I pretend 
sine + abl. (18) without 
sinister, sinistra, sinistrum (28) left 
sinistra (mani) (28) on the left (hand) 
sind, sinere, sivi, situm (21) I allow 
situs, -a -um (34) sited, positioned 
socius, -i, m. companion, ally 
sol, sdlis, m. (30) sun 
sdlacium, -i, 2. (51) comfort 
soled, solére, solitus sum (40) I am accustomed to 
solitidd, sdlitidinis, f loneliness; desert 
sollicitus, -a, -um (33) anxious 
sdlus, -a, -um (8) alone 
non sdlum . .. sed etiam (16) not only... but also 
solvé, solvere, solvi, solitum (28) I loose, cast off 
somnium, -i, n. (40) dream 
somnus, «i, m. (11) sleep 
sonus, -i, m. (13) sound 
sordidus, -a, -um dirty 
soror, sordéris, f. (21) sister 
sors, sortis, f. (53) lot, fate 
specticulum, -i, . (24) sight, show 
spectator, spectatoris, m. (24) spectator 
spect6, spectare (5) I look at 
spér6, spérare (22) Lhope 
spiritus, -fis, m. breath 
spés, spe, f. (21) hope 
squalidus, -a, -um filthy 
statim (5) at once 
statua, -ae, f. (16) statue 
Status, -iis, m. state 
status rérum state of affairs 
std, stare, steti, statum (11) I stand 
strénuus, -a, -um energetic 
strepitus, -iis, m. noise, din 
studed, studére, studui + dat. (18) I study 
studium, -i, n. (21) study 
stultus, -a, -um foolish 
sub + abl. (10) under 
sub + acc. (35) up to (of place); towards (of time) 
subit6 (2) suddenly 
subitus, -a, -um sudden 
sublatus, -a, -um past participle passive of tolld 
succurré, succurrere, succurri, succursum + dat. (11) I 
(run to) help 
sum, esse, fui (17) Iam 
siim6, simere, simpsi, simptum (25) I take (up); I put on 
summus, -a, -um (16) highest; greatest 
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super + acc. (29) above, over 

superbus, -a, -um (24) proud 

super6, superare (17) [ overcome 

superus, -a, -um above 

supplex, supplicis, c. suppliant 

supplicd, supplicare + dat. (30) I beg, supplicate, pray to 
supprim6, supprimere, suppressi, suppressum | suppress 
suprémus, -a, -um (51) highest, last 

surg6, surgere, surréxi, surréctum (4) | rise, get up 
suscipié, suscipere, suscépi, susceptum (40) | undertake 
suspicor, suspicari, suspicatus sum (48) I suspect 
sustuli perfect of tolld 

suus, -a, -um (14) his, her, their (own) 


tabellarius, -i, m. postman 

taberna, -ae, /. stall, shop, pub 

tablinum, -i, n. (21) study (the room) 
tabula, -ae, f. writing tablet 

taced, tacére, tacui, tacitum (9) [am silent 
tacitus, -a, -um (9) silent 

mé taedet, taed@re, taeduit + gen. (49) 1 am tired of 
talis, tale (22) such 

tam (18) so 

tamen (17) but, however 

tandem (4) at last 

tang®, tangere, tetigi, tactum (42a) | touch 
tantum (45) only 

tantus, -a, -um (12) so great 

tardus, -a, -um (44) late 

taurus, -i, m. (46) bull, ox 

teg6, tegere, téxi, tectum I cover 

télum, -i, 7. (35) missile, javelin 

tellis, telliris, f. (54) earth 

tempestis, tempestatis, f, storm 
templum, -i, 7. (11) temple 

tempté, temptare (15) I try, attempt 
tempus, temporis, 7. (18) time 

tendé, tendere, tetendi, tensum | stretch 
tened, tenére, tenui, tentum (13) I hold 
tepidus, -a,-um warm 

ter (51) three times 

tergum, -i, n. (35) back 

terra, terrae, f. (3) earth, land 

terred, terrére, terrui, territum I terrify 
territus, -a, -um (8) terrified, frightened 
terror, terrdris, m. (36) terror, fear 
testamentum, -i, 7. will 

theatrum, -i, 7. (26) theatre 

timed, timére, timui (8) I fear, | am afraid 
timidus, -a, -um timid 

timor, timdris, m. (26) fear 

toga, -ae, f. (15) toga 

togatus, -a,-um wearing a toga 

told, tollere, sustuli, sublatum (10, 30) I raise, lift 
tot (indecl.) (32) so many 

totiéns (32) so often 

totus, -a, -um (9) whole 

tracté, tractare I treat, handle 

tridé, tradere, tradidi, traditum (5) | hand over 
trahé, trahere, traxi, tractum | drag 
traicid, triicere, traiéci, traiectum (47) | throw across 
tranquillitas, tranquillitatis, 7, calm 
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tranquillus, -a,-um calm 

trans + acc. (15) across 

trinsed, transire, transii, transitum (18) I cross 

transfer6, trinsferre, trinstuli, translitum I carry 
across, transfer 

trés, tria (5) three 

tribinal, tribinalis, n. platform 

tribiinus militum (35) tribune of the soldiers 

tristis, triste (12) sad 

tristitia, -ae, f. sadness 

triumphus, -i, 7. (48) triumph 

trucid6, trucidare | slaughter, murder 

ti (6) you (sing.) 

tueor, tuéri, tuitus sum (53) I protect 

tum then 

tumultus, -iis, m. (25) uproar, riot 

tumulus, -i, 7. (54) mound, tomb 

tunica, -ae, f. tunic 

turba, -ae, f. (22) a crowd 

turpis, turpe (40) ugly, disgraceful 

turris, turris, f. (48) tower 

tiitus, -a, -um (51) safe 

tuus, -a, -um (6) your 

tyrannus, -I, 77. (26) tyrant 


ubi (19) where 
ubi (conj.) (4) when 
ubique (19) everywhere 
ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum I avenge 
illus, -a, -um (27) any 
ultimus, -a, -um (26) furthest, last 
ultid, ultidnis, vengeance 
ultra + acc. (49) beyond 
umbra, -ae, f. shadow 
umerus, -1, 7. shoulder 
umquam (13) ever 
unda, -ae, f. (10) wave 
unde? (23) whence? from where? 
undéviginti nineteen 
undique (23) from all sides 
iniversi, -ae, -a (49) all 
finus, -a, -um (5) one 
urbs, urbis, f. (7) city 
urna, -ae, /. water pot 
usque continually 
usque ad right up to 
fisus, -iis, m. (53) use 
ut + indic. (29) as, when 
ut + subj. (34) in order to (purpose); (43) so that (consequence) 
uter, utra, utrum? (29) which (of two)? 
utrum...an? (whether)... or? 
uterque, utraque, utrumque each (of two) 
utinam + subj. I wish that 
itor, iti, isus sum + abl. (40) Luse 
fiva, -ae, f. grape 
uxor, uxdris, f. (9) wife 


vacuus, -a, -um (19) empty 

valdé very 

valeo, valére, valui, valitum (33) [am strong, | am well 
valére iubeé | bid goodbye to 

validus, -a, -um (49) strong 


vallis, vallis, f. (41) valley 
vallum, -i, 2. (38) rampart 
vanus, -a, -um vain, empty 
veheméns, vehementis (31) violent 
vehd, vehere, véxi, vectum (24) I carry 
véla, -drum, 7. pi. sails 
vendé, vendere, vendidi, venditum (18) | sell 
venénum, -i, 7. (48) poison 
venia, -ae, f. (42) pardon 
venid, venire, véni, ventum (4) I come 
ventus, -i, m. (11) wind 
Venusini, m. the people of Venusia 
vér, véris, n. (18) spring 
verber6, verberare I beat, lash 
verbum, -i, 7. (10) word 
verécundus, -a, -um shy 
vereor, veréri, veritus sum (36) I fear 
versus, versus, m. (20) verse 
verté, vertere, verti, versum (8) I turn 
vérus, -a, -um (17) true 

véra dicere (17) I speak the truth 
vesper, vesperis, 7. (22) evening 
yestimenta, -drum, 7. pi. (19) clothes 
vestis, vestis, f. clothes 
veteranus, -i, m. (39) veteran 
vetd, vetare, vetui, vetitum (35) I forbid, order not to 
vetus, veteris (22) old 
vexd, vexare (27) I worry, I annoy 
via, -ae, f. (2) road, way 
vidtor, vidtGris, m. (28) traveller 
vicinus, -a, -um (46) neighbouring, near 
victor, vict6ris, m. victor 
victoria, -ae, f. (24) victory 
vided, vidére, vidi, visum (3) I see 
videor, vidéri, visus sum (36) | seem 
viginti twenty 
vilicus, -i, m. bailiff, farm manager 
villa, -ae, f. (32) villa, country house 
vined, vincere, vici, victum (7) I conquer 
vinum, -i, 7. (11) wine 
vir, viri, m. (9) man 
virés, virium, 7. pi. strength 
virg6, virginis, f. (16) maiden, virgin 
virilis, virile (25) manly, of a man 
virtiis, virtitis, f (16) virtue, excellence, courage 
vis (acc. vim; abl. vi) f. (54) force, violence 
visd, visere, visi, visum (21) I visit 
vita, -ae, f. (29) life 
vitd, vitare (41) [avoid 
viv6, vivere, vixi, victum (13) | live 
vivus, -a, -um (28) living, alive 
vix (10) scarcely 
vocd, vocare (2) I call 
volé, velle, volui (15) I wish, | am willing 
vold, volare (22) | fly 
voluptas, voluptatis, f (51) pleasure 
volvé, volvere, volvi, volitum (54) I roll, turn over 
votum, -i, n. (46) prayer 
vox, vocis, f. (13) voice 
vulnus, vulneris, 7. (17) wound 
vultus, -iis, m. (20) face, expression 
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Regular verbs are given with infinitive only. 


about dé + abl. 

Academy Académia, -ae, f. 

accept, I accipié, accipere, accépi, acceptum 
accustomed, | am soleé, solére, solitus sum 
achieve, | proficid, proficere, préféci, préfectum 
advance, 1 prdgredior, progredi, prégressus sum 
affair rés, rei, f- 

afraid, am timed, timére, timui; vereor, veréri, veritus sum 
again iterum 

against contra + acc.; in + acc. 

age aetas, aetatis, £; new age novum saeculum 
all omnis, omne 

allowed, lam mihi licet, licére, licuit 

alone s6lus, -a, -um 

also quoque 

always semper 

ancient vetus, veteris 

and et, -que 

and so itaque, igitur 

angry iratus, -a, -um 

angry, | become irascor, irasci, iratus sum + dat. 
announce, I nintid, nintiare 

another alius, alia, aliud 

answer, I responded, respondére, respondi, resp6nsum 
anxious Anxius, -a, -um 

Apollo Apollé, Apollinis 

approach accéd6, accédere, accessi, accessum (ad) 
army exercitus, -iis, m. 

arrange for, I card, cirare 

arrive, 1 advenid, advenire, advéni, adventum 
ask, ask for, | rog6, rogare 

astonished attonitus, -a, -um 

Athens Athénae, -arum, f. pi. 

at once statim 

attack, | oppugn6, oppugnare 

autumn autumnus, -I, m. 


battle proelium, -i, 7. 

bear, | feré, ferre, tuli, tum 

because quod 

become, | fi6, fieri, factus sum 

before (adverb) antea 

before (conjunction) antequam 

before (preposition) ante + acc. 

besides praeterea 

better melior, melius 

big magnus, -a, -um 

bigger maior, maius 

board (a ship), | cénscend6, cénscendere, conscendi, 
conscénsum 

book liber, libri, m. 

born, 1am nascor, nasci, natus sum 

boy puer, pueri, m. 

bring, |= carry ferd, ferre, tuli, tum 
=lead diicé, diicere, diixi, ductum 
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burn, | arded, ardére, arsi, arsum 
busy rébus occupatus, -a, -um 
but sed 

buy, | em6é, emere, émi, émptum 
by @/ab + abl. 


call, 1 vocé, vocare 

calm tranquillus, -a, -um 

calmly aequé animo 

camp castra, -drum, . pl. 

can, 1 possum, posse, potui 

captain (of ship) magister, magistri, m. 

care ciira, -ae, f. 

care for, 1 ciré, cirare 

carry, 1 porté, portare; ferd, ferre, tuli, latum 

celebrate, 1 celebro, celebrare 

centurion, centurié, centuridnis, m. 

children pueri, -6rum, c. 

chorus chorus, -i, m. 

citizen Civis, Civis, c. 

civil civilis, civile 

climb, | ascend6, ascendere, ascendi, ascénsum 

come, | venié, venire, véni, ventum 

comfort, I cénsdélor, cnsdlari, cénsdlatus sum 

companion comes, comitis, c. 

compel, | cégé, cégere, coégi, coactum 

compose, | comp6n6, compénere, composui, compositum 

content contentus, -a, -um + abl. 

country (as opposed to town) ris, riris, n. 
native country patria, -ae, f. 

courage virtiis, virtitis, f. 

cross, | triinsed, transire, transii, transitum 

crowd turba, -ae, f. 


danger periculum, -i, 7. 

dare, 1 auded, audére, ausus sum 

day diés, diéi, m. 
every day cotidié 

dead mortuus, -a, -um 

dear carus 

decide, | cdnstitu6, cénstituere, cOnstitui, cénstititum; 
mihi placet, placére, placuit 

defeat, | vine, vincere, vici, victum 

defend, I defenddé, defendere, defendi, defénsum 

delay mora, -ae, f. 

delay, | moror, morari, moratus sum 

delight, | délecté, délectare 

Delphi Delphi, Delphérum, m. pi. 

deny, 1 negd, negare 

descend, | déscend6, déscendere, déscendi, déscénsum 

despise, | contemné, contemnere, contempsi, 
contemptum 

die, | morior, mori, mortuus sum 

difficult difficilis, difficile 

dine, I céné, cénare 

dinner céna, -ae, f. 

dismiss, | dimitté, dimittere, dimisi, dimissum 
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doctor medicus, -i, m. 

dog canis, canis, c. 

don't néli, nélite 

door ianua, -ae, f. 

doubtful dubius, -a, -um; without doubt sine dubid 
drag trahé, trahere, traxi, tractum 

drink, | bibé, bibere, bibi 

duty officium, -i, 7. 


each (of two) uterque, utraque, utrumque 

easily facile 

easy facilis, facile 

eat, | ed6, ésse, di, ésum 

emperor princeps, principis, 77. 

end, in the tandem 

enemy hostés, hostium, #7. p/. 

enjoy, | gauded, gaudére + abl.; fruor, frui, friictus sum 
+ abl. 

enough satis + gen. 

enter, [ ined, inire, inii, initum; ingredior, ingredi, 
ingressus sum 

evening vesper, vesperis, 7. 

ever, for semper; in perpetuum 

every day cotidié 

everything = all things omnia 

excellent optimus, -a, -um 

excuse exciisatid, exciisationis, f. 

exercise, | exerced, exercére 

expression vultus, -ils, 77. 


fact, in ré véra 

family genus, generis, n.; = household familia, -ae, f. 
farm fundus, -i, 7. 

farm manager vilicus, -1, 77. 

farmer colonus, -i, m. 

father pater, patris, m. 

fear, 1 timed, timére, timui; vereor, veréri, veritus sum 
few pauci, -ae, -a 

field ager, agri, m. 

fierce ferdx, ferdcis 

fifty quinquaginta 

fight, | pugnd, pugnare 

find, I invenié, invenire, invéni, inventum 

finish, 1 cénficid, conficere, cénféci, cOnfectum 

fire ignis, ignis, m. 

flee, | fugid, fugere, figi, fugitum 

follow, I sequor, sequi, seciitus sum 

foolish stultus, -a, -um 

for = on behalf of pro + abl. 

forces cOpiae, -frum, f. pi. 

forgive, I igndscé, ignéscere, ignévi, igndtum + dat. 
forum forum, -i, 7. 

fountain fons, fontis, 7. 

fourth quartus, -a, -um 

freedman libertus, -i, 171. 

freedom libertas, libertatis, f. 

friend amicus, -i, 7. 

full (of) plénus, -a, -um (+ abl.) 


game liidus, -i, m. 
garden hortus, -i, m. 
girl puella, -ae, f- 


give, | dé, dare, dedi, datum 

glory gloria, -ae, 

go in, I intré, intrare 

go out, 1 exeé, exire, exii, exitum; égredior, égredi, 
égressus sum 

good bonus, -a, -um; very good optimus, -a, -um 

grape diva, -ae, f. 

great magnus, -a, -um; so great tantus, -a, -um 

greatest maximus, -a, -um 

greatly magnopere; valde 

Greece Graecia, -ae, f. 

greet, | salité, salitare 

guard, I custédid, custédire, custédivi, custéditum 


hand manus, -iis, 7. 

happy laetus, -a, -um 

harbour portus, -is, 7. 

hard (ady.) diligenter 

have, | habed, habére 

hear audié, audire 

heart cor, cordis, ”. 

help auxilium, -i, 7. 

help, 1 adiuvé, adiuvare, aditivi, adiitum 
here hic; to here hic 

hide, | cé@l6, célare 

high altus, -a, -um 

highly (of value) magni 

hill collis, collis, m. 

home domus, -iis, f.; at home domi 
honour honor, honGris, m. 

hope spés, spei, . 

hope, | spér6, spérare 

hour héra, -ae, f. 

house casa, -ae, f; aedés, aedium, f. pl. 
hurry, I festiné, festinaire 


idle Stidsus, -a, -um; ignavus, -a, - um 
if si 

ill, lam aegrét6, aegrotare 

increase, 1 auged, augére, auxi, auctum 
invite, | invité, invitare 

Italy Italia, -ae, f 


join, I (battle) proelium committd, committere, commisi, 
commissum 
journey iter, itineris, n. 


kind benignus, -a, -um 
know, I seid, scire 
know, I don't nescid, nescire 


land terra, -ae, f. 

last, at last tandem 

late (adv.) sér6 

laugh, | rided, ridére, risi, risum 

lead, | diicé, diicere, dixi, ductum 

leader dux, ducis, c. 

leave, 1 = go away from discéd6, discédere, discessi, 
discessum 
= leave behind relinqu6, relinquere, reliqui, relictum 

lecture schola, -ae, 

legion legié, legidnis, f. 

leisure Otium, -i, 7. 
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lest né 
letter littera, -ae, f; epistola, -ae, f. 
liberty ltbertas, libertatis, /, 
lie, I iaceé, iacére, iacui 
life vita, -ae, f. 
light liix, liicis, f. 
like, 1 mé iuvat, iuvare, itivit 
listen to, | audid, audire 
live, I vivé, vivere, vixi, victum 
= inhabit habité, habitare 
long longus, -a, -um 
fora long time did; longer diiitius 
long for, | désider6, désiderare 
look! ecce 
look after, I ciir6é, curare 
look at, I spect6, spectare; inspicid, inspicere, inspexi, 
Inspectum 
look back, I respici6, respicere, respexi, respectum 
look for, I quaer6, quaerere, quaesivi, quaesitum 
loud (voice) magnus, -a, -um 
love amor, amGris, m. 
love, ] amo, amare 


make, I faci6, facere, féci, factum 

man vir, viri, m7. 

many multi, -ae, -a 

marry, | nibé, nibere, nipsi, niptum + dat. 

master = schoolmaster and master of a ship magister, 
magistri, m. 
= master of slaves dominus, -i, 7. 

meet, 1 occurrG, occurrere, occurri, occursum + dat. 

messenger niintius, -1, 77. 

midday meridiés, meridiéi, 7m. 

miserable miser, misera, miserum 

mistress domina, -ae, f. 

modest modestus, -a, -um 

money argentum, -I, 7. 

month ménsis, ménsis, m. 

more plis, pliris; = more greatly magis 

mother mater, matris, 7. 

mountain mé6ns, montis, ™. 

moved commiétus, -a, -um 

much (with comparative) multd 

must, | débed, débére 


Naples Nedpolis; acc. Neapolim 
near prope + acc. 

need, 1 opus est mihi + abl. 
neighbour vicinus, -1, 7. 

never numquam 

ninth nonus, -a, -um 

noble ndbilis, nobile 

nothing nihil, nihili, 7. 

now iam; nune 


obey, I pared, parére, parui, paritum + dat. 

occupied occupatus, -a, -um 

often saepe 

old vetus, veteris 

once, at once statim 

one iinus, -a, -um:; one (of two) alter, altera, alterum 
one day dié quédam, quondam 
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open apertus, -a, -um 

oracle Oraculum, -i, 7. 

other alius, alia, aliud; the other (of two) alter, altera, 
alterum; the others = the rest céteri, -ae, -a 

ought, I débed, débére; mé oportet, oportére, oportuit 

outside extra + acc. 

overcome, | super6, superare 


pardon venia, -ae, f. 

parent paréns, parentis, c. 

passenger viator, viatoris, 7. 

peace pax, pacis, f. 

people populus, -i, 7. 

persuade, I persuaded, persuadére, persuasi, persuasum 
+ dat. 

philosopher philosophus, -i, 77. 

philosophy philosophia, -ae, f 

pick, | carpé, carpere, carpsi, carptum 

play, 1 lado, lidere, lisi, lisum 

please, I délect6, délectare; placed, placére + dat. 

plough, I aré, arare 

poem carmen, carminis, n.; poéma, poématis, 7. 

praise, I laud6, laudare 

prepare, I paré, parare 

preserve, I servé, servare; conservé, conservare 

proceed, | précéd6, précédere, précessi, précessum 

promise, 1 prémitt6, prémittere, prémisi, promissum 

punish, I pinid, painire 

pupil discipulus, -i, m. 


quaestor quaestor, quaestoris, m. 
quickly celeriter 


race cursus, -ts, 7. 
reach, 1 pervenid, pervenire, pervéni, perventum (ad) 
read, I lego, legere, légi, léctum 
ready paratus, -a, -um 
recall, ] revoc6, revocare 
receive, I accipiO, accipere, accépi, acceptum 
recite, I recit6, recitare 
rejoice, | gauded, gaudére, gavisus sum 
remove, | removed, removére, remévi, remétum 
reply, I responded, respondére, respondi, resp6nsum 
republic réspiblica, reipiblicae, f. 
rest, I quiésc6, quiéscere, quiévi 
return, I= go back rede, redire, redii, reditum 
= give back redd6, reddere, reddidi, redditum 
rouse, I excité, excitare 
run, I curr, currere, cucurri, cursum 
run back, I recurrd 


sad tristis, triste 

sail, I navigd, navigare 

sailor nauta, -ae, m. 

save, | servo, servare 

say I dicé, dicere, dixi, dictum 
he/she said inquit 

scarcely vix 

school liidus, -I, 77. 

sea mare, maris, 7. 

see, | vided, vidére, vidi, visum 

seem, 1 videor, vidéri, visus sum 

send, 1 mitt6, mittere, misi, missum 
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send for, | arcessé, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum 
sensible priidéns, pridentis 

serve (as a soldier), | milité, militare 

set out, I proficiscor, proficisci, profectus sum 
severe sevérus, -a, -um 

shade umbra, -ae, f. 

sheep ovis, ovis, /. 

shepherd pastor, pastoris, m. 

shield sciitum, -i, 1. 

ship navis, navis, f. 

shout clamor, claméris, m. 

shout, I clamé6, clamare 

show, I (of qualities) praebed, praebére, praebui, praebitum 
shut, | claud6, claudere, clausi, clausum 

Signal signum, -i, /. 

sing, | canto, cantare 

sister soror, sordris, /. 

sit, | seded, sedére, sédi, sessum 

sleep, | dormi6, dormire 

slowly lenté 

small parvus, -a, -um; very small minimus, -a, -um 
so (with adj. or adv.) tam; (with verb) adeé 

so great tantus, -a, -um 

soldier miles, militis, m. 

someone aliquis 

son filius, -i, 7. 

soon MOx; as soon as Cum primum 

speak, | loquor, loqui, lociitus sum; for, fari, fatus sum 
speed celeritas, celeritatis, f. 

spend, I (of time) ago, agere, égi, Actum 

spring vér, véris, 7. 

stand, 1 st6, stare, steti, statum 

stay | manedé, manére, mansi, mansum 

step gradus, -iis, 77. 

still adhtic 

stone saxum, -i, "7, 

street via, -ae, f. 

study studium, -i, 7. 

suddenly subité 

summer aestas, aestatis, /. 

summon, ] arcess6, arcessere, arcessivi, arcessitum 
sure certus, -a,-um 

sure, lam pré certé habed 

surely not? num? 


talk I loquor, loqui, locitus sum 
tavern taberna, -ae, /. 
tell, |=narrate narré, narrare 
= order iubed, iubére, iussi, iussum; imperd, 
imperare + dat. 
= say dicd, dicere, dixi, dictum 
temple templum, -i, 1. 
ten decem 
terrified territus, -a, -um 
than quam 
their own suus, -a, -um 
there ibi; to there ed 
thing rés, rei, f. 
this hie; haec, hoc 
three trés, tria 
through per + acc, 


throw away, I abicié, abicere, abiéci, abiectum 
time tempus, temporis, 7.; for some time aliquamdia 
tired fessus, -a, -um 

tired of, lam mé taedet, taedére, taeduit + gen, 
today hodié 

toga toga, -ae, f. 

top (= highest, greatest) summus, -a, -um 

travel, I iter facid 

treasury aerarium, -i, 7. 

tree arbor, arboris, /. 

true vérus, -a, -um 

trust (in), | cénfid6, cénfidere, confisus sum + dat. 
truth vérum, -i, 7. to speak the truth véra dicere 
try, | cénor, conari, cénatus sum 

turn, | vertd, vertere, verti, versum 


unwilling invitus, -a, -um 

use Osus, -iis, m. 

use, | itor, iti, isus sum + abl. 
useful, to be Gsui esse 


value, | aestim6, aestimare 
verse versus, -iis, 771. 
visit, | visd, visere, visi 


wait, |= stay maneé, manére, mansi, mansum 
= wait for exspecté, exspectare 

wake up, | évigilé, évigilare (intr.) 
excit6, excitare (trans.) 

walk, I contend6, contendere, contendi, contentum 

want, 1 cupid, cupere, cupivi, cupitum 

war bellum, -i, 7. 

warn, | moned, monére 

watch, | specté, spectare 

wave unda, -ae, f. 

wedding niptiae, -Arum, /. pl. 

weep, I fled, flére, flévi, flétum 

when ubi, cum 

where? ubi? where to? qué? 

whether? num? 

whether ... or? utrum...an? 

wife uxor, uxoris, f. 

without sine + abl. 

who? quis? 

why? cir? 

willing, lam vold, velle, volui 

wine vinum, -1, 7. 

winter hiems, hiemis, /. 

wish, I cupié, cupere, cupivi, cupitum 

with cum + abl. 

wolf lupus, -i, 7. 

woman fémina, -ae, /. 

wood silva, -ae, f. 

wool lana, -ae, f. 

word verbum, -i, 71. 

work [ labGr6, labérare 

worse peior, peius 

worthy (of) dignus, -a, -um (+ abl.) 

wound, ] vulner6é, vulnerare 

write, | scribé, scribere, scripsi, scriptum 


year annus, -i, 7, 
young man iuvenis, iuvenis, m. 
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